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, Saint Matthew, xiii. 18. 

9 

HEAR YE, THEREFORE, THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER^ 

« 

It is my purpose, in the following discourse^ 
to bring before you a few plain observations on 
the parable of the Sower : which parable I shall 
first repeat, in the words of Saint Matthew the 
EvangeUst 

** Behold a sower went forth to sow : and^ 
when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way-side j 
and the fowls came, and devoured them up«^ 
Some fell upon stony places, where they had 
not much earth ; and, forthwith, they sprung up, 
because they had no deepness of earth ; and, 
when the sun was up, they were scorched ; and, 
because they had no root, they withered away. 
And some fell among thorns j and the thorns 
sprung up, and choked them. But other fell 
into good ground } and brought forth fruit, 
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S DISCOURSE I. 

some an hundred-fold, some sixty-fold, some 
thirty-fold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

This parable, our blessed Lord himself was 
pleased to explain ; and it shall be my effort, to 
follow his footsteps, at an humble distance. 

The sower, is our Lord Jesus Christ ; the seed, 
is the heavenly doctrine of Christianity ; the soil, 
is the human heart ; the different kinds of soil, 
and different degrees of produce, represent the 
various manners, in which, various dispositions 
will receive religious truth ; the four varieties of 
soil, all partaking of the seed sown, represent 
four classes of men, all partakers of religious 
instruction. And here, it may be observed, that 
our Lord describes the very lowest class, as 
hearing the word ; we may, therefore, conclude, 
that none deserve the name of Christians, who 
habitually neglect attending public worship. It 
is, also, worthy of attention, thai none of them 
are accused of any decided profligacy, of any 
downright wickedness ; we must, therefore, at 
least, conceive them to be of- decent, orderly 
conversation. Whatever instructions, therefore, 
are d^awn from this parable, must be applicable, 
not to persons absolutely wicked and profane, 
but to regular and respectable people j who, 
whatever- are their faults, would be shocked at 
the charge of disregarding their eternal salvation. 
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Y^t whether siicfa hearers regard that salvation 
as they ought, we shall, in some degree, be 
enabled to judge, as we proceed. 

I. The first, and lowest class, is represented 
by the way-side. 

Suppose to yourselves a hard, and beaten 
footpath, in the midst of a' prepared fallow. 
It is evident, that any seed which falls there, 
cannot penetrate the ground, on account of the 
hardness; it may, indeed, remain for a time 
on the surface; but it can find no entrance 
into the soil beneath ; and the fowls of the air 
will soon come, and devour it up. And so it is, 
with multitudes who profess and call themselves 
Christians. They hear the word, indeed ; they 
attend public worship ; they drag their bodies 
to the church, but they leave their hearts behind 
them. The prayers, which are offered up, in 
behalf of them, and of all God's people ; the 
Scriptures, which are read from the reading-desk, 
and the communion table ; the instructions, 
which God's ministers deliver from the pulpit, 
eut of God's holy word, — strike upon their ears 
indeed, but never reach their hearts and minds j 
they can penetrate such hearts and minds, as 
little, as the seed, in the parable, can penetrate 
the highway. And what is the cause? It is 
becanie their hearts ate hardened ; it is because 
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4 DISCOURSE I. 

they feel no interest in what is said ; it is because 
they have never given themselves time to think, 
that religion is the present, instant^ serious, busi- 
ness of their lives. The reading of the Scriptures, 
they merely regard as part of the appointed 
service of the church ; for they never consider, 
that it should be their great eflFort, to hear those 
holy scriptures with meekness, and to receive 
them with pure affection, as God's own appointed 
means of saving their souls alive. The preaching 
of God*s ministers, again, they consider a regular, 
and decent practice j but they never dream of 
listening to a sermon, as a matter in which they 
have any personal concern ; much less, of trea- 
suring it up, for the improvement of their hearts, 
and for the regulation of their future conduct. 
And what is the consequence ? Their memories, 
indeed, may carry away some small portion of 
what they hear : but what is any truth, however 
important, to him that careth not for it, that layeth 
it not to heart ? Such truths cannot long remain, 
even on the surface: as the fowls of the air, 
devour up the seed scattered on the way side, — 
so, the Devil, the prince of the power of the 
air, will catch away those words of truth, which 
may fall upon the memory of a careless hearer. 

My brethren, are there any such hearers 
among i/ou ? Let me intreat you, ere it be too 
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late, to reflect upon the things which belong 
unto your peace. The time is short : it is now 
called to-day: but the night soon cometh, in 
which no man may work. We must all lie down 
in our graves : some of us, possibly, in a few 
months, in a few weeks, in a few days ; nay, 
which of us is sure of a single hour ? (1 ) But the 
present moment is our own ; let us, then, give it 
unto God ; let us give it unto God, with our 
whole hearts, and we shall be unspeakably re- 
warded. One well-spent moment, one thought 
affectionately devoted to our Maker, may be the 
commencement of a new life ; and that life, the 
introduction to a happy eternity. May the good 
God open your hearts, to receive his own good 
seed. So shall that wicked one, not be permitted 
to catch it away. And, for yourselves, I would 
say, — " To-day, if you will hear God's voice, 
harden not your hearts :" and then, your Al- 
mighty and most merciful Father, will " take 
away the heart of stone, and give you an heart 
of flesh.'* 

II. But it is not enough to hear the word, with 
attention ; or, even, with some degree of pleasure 
and enjoyment. And this will be manifest, from 
a consideration of the second class of hearers j 
of those, who receive the seed into stony places. 

If seed falls upon a rock, covered with a thin, 
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6 DISCOURSE I. 

light sprinkling of earth, it will spring up rapidly. 
The very shallowness of the soil, will ensure this 
rapidity of growth : having no room to strike 
root downward, the seed must throw a stem 
upward, but that stem will never reach its prqper 
maturity: from want of depth, from want of 
moisture, and, from the parching heat of the sun, 
it will dry up, and wither away, long before 
the time, when, under more favourable circum- 
stances, it might have been expected to yield an 
abundant produce. 

And so it is, with many who think themselves 
religious. They have hearts that are easily, and 
quickly, but not deeply, and solidly, affected. 
They receive, indeed, some religious impressions; 
but why do they receive them ? Simply, because 
they are unable, either to comprehend, or to feel, 
the entire force, and extent, of the truths, which 
are read from the Scriptures, or delivered from 
the pulpit. If they were aware, of all that reli- 
gion calls upon them to part with, and of all that 
it enjoins them to do, they would not, then, be so 
forward in their profession. They hear the word 
with joy ; they receive it with alacrity ; perhaps, 
with serious feeling j but they have no root in 
themselves, no steadiness, no solidity ; and what 
is the consequence ? They believe, indeed, for 
a time ; but, when tribulation, or persecution, 
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or temptation, ariseth, they fall away ; they for- 
sake their religion j they become as the showy, 
but unprofitable herbage, which is the quick 
growth of a rocky ground. With such persona^ 
religion is a pleasant subject to talk about : but, 
when the hour of trial comes ; when there is 
occasion for a religion, not of words, but of 
principles, of feelings, and of conduct, these fair- 
weather Christians are altogether at a loss : they 
have no principle within, to guard the sacredness 
of duty ; and the frown of a puny mortal, puts 
to flight the terrors of the invisible God. Is it 
a question, whether they shall suflFer in worldly 
reputation, or violate the dictates of their con- 
science ? The silly murmur of a day, will out- 
weigh the applauses of eternity. Is it a question^ 
whether they shall pardon an injury, or indulge 
their feelings of resentment ? The world, and 
its maxims, will prevail, though Christ expressly 
tells them, that, if they forgive not their brother, 
neither will their heavenly Father forgive them* 
And thus it is, in every season of emergency. 
Religion is, indeed, the plaything of their fancy ( 
but the world is the serious arbiter of their 
lives. 

. My brethren, let us carefully examine, whe- 
ther we, in any shape, belong to this class of 
hearers. Let us be mindful, that Christianity 
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8 DISCOURSE I. 

did not come from heaven, to be the amusement 
of an idle hour; to be the food of mere iroagin- 
ation ; to be, '' as a very lovely song, of one 
that hath a pleasant voice, and playeth weU 
upon an instrument.'' No : it is intended to be 
the guide, the guardian, the companion, of all 
our hours ; it is intended, to be the food of our 
immortal spirits ; it is intended, to be the serious 
occupation of our whole existence. Religion 
should enter into every thing that we think, or 
feel, or speak, or do. (2) Eadi morning, we 
should reflect, that we are about to enter on a 
day, which is the gift of God; and which is 
wholly due to God; and of which, we must 
here^ter render account, at the judgment-seat 
of God; and, having thus reflected, we should 
firequently, in the course of each day, recal 
these thoughts ; and apply to God, for his all- 
powerful grace, that we may continually feel 
ourselves in his most holy presence, and conduct 
eursdves as exposed to his all-seeing eye. And 
each night, we should examine ourselves, wherein 
we have c^nded, wherein we have omitted any 
duty, or oHnmitted any txvlt ; we should hum- 
ble ourselves for every such n^lect, or oflfence, 
before the throne of grace ; and we should en- 
treat for strength, and power, from on high, to 
Amend our lives, and to proceed in all virtue. 
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and Godliness of conversation. And, conscious, 
that, though placed in God's empire, we are 
surrounded by hosts of darkness, we should 
never lie down to rest, without fortifying our 
souls, by devout, and fervent prayer. The 
Devil will flee from him, who is shielded by this 
divine armour : if such a man be sleepless, he 
will have recourse to the best, and only sure 
fountain of consolation, and enjoyment: like 
David, like Silas, like Saint Paul, and like our 
blessed Lord himself, his prayers and praises 
will ascend at midnight unto God ; and, amidst 
his quiet, and refreshing slumbers, that God, 
will shield him from all evil, and * make his very 
dreams devout* • 

III. But we have yet a more impressive warn- 
ing, to be derived from the seed, which fell 
among thorns. 

Here, there is no fault to be found, with the 
quality of the soil. It is not hard and impene- 
trable, like the way side; it is not light and 
shallow, like the rocky ground ; its natural fer- 
tility is proved, by the natural growth of weeds 
tfnd thorns. But, though the good seed may, 
here, take root downward, and throw stems up- 
ward, and flourish for a season, and bear fruit 

* Bishop Ken. Midnight Hymn. 



10 DISCOURflE I. 

^ter its kindf -^ the briars, w^eds^ md thorns, 
are suffered to encroach upon its pi:odac6 ; and 
the grain is poor, and imperfect, and never 
thoroughly ripe. 

Tlie application is but too plain. There are 
many, who have thought upon religion; who 
have felt some serious interest in it j who have 
sought to guide their conversation, according 
to the precepts of the Gospel. The misfor- 
tune is, that they have not given their whole 
hearts to God^ and, with less than the whole 
heart, God cannot be acceptably served. Their 
spiritual growth is stopped, their harvest kept 
from ripening, by those thoughts, anxieties, and 
appetites, which they suflFer to increase upon 
them. The cares of this world, and the deceit- 
folness of riches, and the desire of other thmgs, 
choke the word; and they become unfruitful, 
and bring no fruit to perfection. 

This is a melancholy picture ; the more me-^ 
lancholy, because it is a picture from real life* 
For, in this world, there are multitudes, wha 
thus think themselves religious, and deceive; 
their own souls. They worship God, indeed; 
but they worship Mammon, alsa They profess 
to seek the kingdom of God ; but they are 
desirous, also, to gain the world. They admit, 
that the pleasures of rdiigion, are the best and 
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highest pleasures ; but they never seruple^ to 
indulge in all the pleasures of the passing age. 
But let them not deceive themselves. He who 
gives but half a heart to God, will soon give tlie 
whole to the world. God himself, will reject 
such a gift. He is a jealous God : himself de- 
clares it ; and the course of his providence is a 
commentary on his declaration. The ways^ in- 
deed, of providence, are not, in this mortal life^ 
thoroughly disclosed: but, whatever may be 
doubtful, thus much is certain, and it demands 
our most serious attention, — that many, who 
began life well ; many, who, in the season of 
youth and manhood, gave promise of a virtuous^ 
and good old age, have lived, but to devote 
that old age, to the dregs of an exhausted 
world. And why? Because, they never gave 
themselves fully to God j because, they^sufFered 
worldly cares, to usurp the place of religious 
watchfulness ; because, they allowed the deceit- 
fulness of riches, to wean their hearts from those 
treasures, which endure for ever ; which neither 
moth nor rust can" corrupt j and which thieves 
cannot break through, and steal. Riches once 
amassed, and trusted^in ; riches, whether amassed 
or not, once made the object of anxiety, — all 
Christian seriousness must perish. The love of 
money will increase, or a superannuated love of 
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pleasure will supplant it j and he who feared 
God in his youth, will thus fail to serve God in 
his age : and that oflFended God will, at length, 
reluctantly withdraw the lingering spirit of his 
grace. 

My brethren, let it be our wish and prayer, 
that no such thorns may choke the seeds of 
religion in our hearts : and, in order that our 
prayers may be successful, let us determine, 
through God's grace, to give our whole hearts, 
to Him who is their rightful owner. Let us 
not, like Ananias and Sapphira, keep back any 
part of our treasure j and the whole^will bq repaid 
us, an hundred and a thousand-fold. 

IV. This is that good part, so beautifully 
described, in the fourth division of the parable. 

" But other fell into good ground ; and 
brought forth fruit, some an hundred-fold, some 
sixty-fold, some thirty-fold.*' Here, aU the cir- 
cumstances are favourable j all contribute, to 
the growth of an abundant produce. The seed, 
is from God himself; the giver of every good 
and perfect gift : the soil, is unexceptionable 
in its quality; not beaten, and trodden into 
hardness ; not covered with rocks, not pre-occu- 
pied by thorns : and what is the consequence ? 
The dew of the heavenly blessing descends 
upon it ; the sunbeams of the Almighty prosper 
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it; tiie husbandman fills his granary with the 
best wheat ; and there is joy, before the Lord of 
the harvest 

The explanation of this division, I shall give 
in the words of our gracious Master : " That on 
the good ground, are they, which, in an honest 
and good heart, having heard the word, keep it ; 
and bring forth fruit, with patience." Such are 
those pious, wise, and humble Christians, who, 
like Mary, choose the good part ; who sit at their 
Redeemer's feet, and rejoice, to hear the gracious 
words, which proceed out of his mouth : who, 
whether openly, or in secret, whether in their 
private reading, or public hearing, of the Scrip- 
tures, treasure up what they so read and hear, as 
that seed, by which they are to grow ; as that 
food, by which they are to live ; as that princi- 
pie, by which they are to regulate their tempers 
and dispositions ; by which, they are to restrain 
themselves from evil, to encourage themselves in 
good, to keep their minds from entertaining any 
wicked thoughts, and their tongues from uttering 
any unprofitable words : who make it their con- 
stant aim, to keep Christ's sayings, and to ponder 
them in their hearts : who never leave the place 
of public worship, without reflecting, — * This 
day, I have received a treasure; even a gift 
from the Lord God : and shall I not strive to 
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repay it, with interest ? This day, I have been 
entrusted with a. talent: and shall I lavish it in 
folly, or hide it in parsimony ? No ; I will, 
wiih God^s grace, endeavour to trade upon it, 
sa as to gam, if it were possible, another, and 
anoliier talent ; that so, at the end, I may be 
blessed with die mvitation, given to each good 
and faithful servant of our Lord.' 

Such is a profitable hearer of the word : his 
beatt is honest ; his intention is upright ; and the 
blessing of his God, will prosper him, in all his 
ways. Such a man, will not keep the word 
inactive in his memory: it will live, in his prayers; 
it will flourish, in his actions ; it will shine forth, 
in his whole conduct and conversation ; and men, 
seeing bis good works, will glorify our Father, 
which is ill heaven. He will bring forth fruit 
with pi^nce. If his prayers should not seem 
to be immediately answered, he will pa:«evere 
and faint not : God's time, will be his time (S) ; 
and tribulatioki will become ta him a blessing ) 
and persecution, a triumph ; and temptation^ 
itseifi l^rbugfa the grace of God; a strengthener 
of his hofitiess, and virtue. Not cdd and insen*^ 
sible, like the first class of hearers ; n6t shallow 
mi unstable, like the second ; not selfish and 
worldlyi-ifiinded, like the third, -^ his affectionb 
Mil be Vsiirni, his convictions deep, his devoted* 
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nefls entire. All that he leamsr. in- ibhe ehureh> 
he will produce in his &imlj; hot merely,. ia 
words, but in deeds ; his fruit will abound ; not 
only in his own good conduct^ and canversationi 
but in the conduct and conversation, of those 
who are dmwn to imitate his good example. In 
this world, he will be happy; for holiness is 
happiness : in the world to come, he will be 
supremely happy ; for, having followed Christ 
on earth, he will be made like him in heaven ; 
and, having brought forth fruit in his season, he 
will be planted for ever, in the paradise of God. 
And now, my brethren, I intreat you, make 
to your own hearts, the application of what has 
been said ; or rather, pray that God will make 
it for you. It is plain, and simple ; but serious, 
also, and important ; for it is bottomed, on the 
everlasting word of God ; that word, by which 
we must stand or fall j that word, by which we 
must all, hereafter, be tried j that word, by 
which it will be pronounced, whether I have 
spoken, as a faithful minister ; and whether you 
have listened, as attentive hearers. May God, 
of his infinite mercy, grant, that, in that day, we 
shall meet each other, with joy, at his judg- 
ment-seat ; and bear a good mutual testimony ; 
and be invited, each in our several ranks, and 
degrees, to " enter into the joy of our Lord." 
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Andy in order to this blessed consummation, may 
we ever be mindful, that the present time, is the 
only time, of working out our own salvation, 
with fear, and trembling; with sted&stness, and 
perseverance ; with hope, that maketh not 
ashamed ; and with charity, that never faileth. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



(1) Page 5.] In the summer of 1809> in passing through 
the hamlet of Four Crosses, in Staffordshire, the writer was 
much struck, by an old inscription, he now forgets whether 
cut in wood or stone, over the window of a very small, and 
ancient inn* It was transcribed on the spot ; and it seems 
worthy of preservation : 

Fleres, a scires unum tua tempoia menflem s 
Rides, cum non sit, forsitan, una dies. 

(2) Page 8.] Extract from a letter of Archbishop Seeker, 
to Dr. Hildesley, Bishop of Sodor and Mann : given in 
Weeden Butler's Life of Bishop Hildesley. 

* Piety, in its true sense, is the first and great command- 
ment. Many think external observances in religion to be 
piety ; and, too many, to consist in the exercise of reverential 
affections towards God, though it prompt them very little, if 
at all, to imitate his moral attributes, and obey his injunctions 
to their fellow-creatures, and to the government of their own 
minds on ordinary occurrences. Perhaps, they are induced, by 
this regard for God, not only to abstain from gross vices, usually 
so called, but to do acts of charity also, and contribute to religious 
uses ; and so far is weU ; but, by no means do they, sufficiently, 
condder their obligations, as extending to every thing, in 
every part of life, and in their own breasts, in which there is 
a right and a wrong. And, hence, they conceive themselves 
at liberty, in point of conscience, to act as they will, in mul- 
titudes of instances, where they act very much otherwise 
than they ought. 

vol,. I. c 
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< Therefore, I wanted your Lordship to add a fourth con- 
ference, to the three you have ahready written ; for the pur- 
pose of saying, more explicitly, and dwelling more upon it, 
that religion extends its authority to wery thing ; to the most 
worldly, the commonest, the lowest things ; and binds us, to 
behave reasonably, decently, humbly, honourably, meekly, 
and kindly in them all ; and that its interfering so far, instead 
of being a hardship, is a great blessing to us; because it 
interferes always for our good*' 

(3) Page 14.] * I wait, O God, for that everlasting rest, 
which I want at present, but shall not want long. I am 
ready when thou, my God, callest for me ; yet, can stay with 
patience, till thou pleasest. For thy time is the best time ; 
and thy pleasure, the best pleasure.' — John KettlewelFs 
Dying Prayer, Works, vol. i, p. 29. 
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Malachi, i, !!• 

FOR9 FROM THE RISING OP THE SUN, EVEN UNTO THE 
GOING DOWN OF THE SAME, MY NAME SHALL BE 
GREAT AMONG THE GENTILES ; AND, IN EVERY PLACE, 
INCENSE SHALL BE OFFERED UNTO MY NAME, AND 
A PURE OFFERING; FOR MY NAME SHALL BE GREAT 
AMONG THE HEATHEN, SAITH THE LORD OF HOSTS. 

J?HE words which I have just read, can be 
deemed no unsuitable introduction to a short 
series of discourses, on the Liturgy of our estab- 
lished Church. They convey a prophetic de- 
claration, which, in the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, was universally explained to relate to 
the regulated ordinances of Christian worship : 
and, we accordingly find them introduced, almost 
vrithout variation, into the venerable liturgy of 

'* This, and the four succeeding discourses, were preached 
in tke Cathedral Church of Cashel, in the year 1807. 
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the Alexandrine Church : * We offer, with thanks 
fulness,' said these primitive worshippers, * this 
reasonable, and unbloody service ; which all 
nations present unto thee, O Lord, from the 
rising up of the sun, unto the going down of the 
same ; for thy name is great in all the nations ; 
and, in every place, incense is offered unto thy 
name, and sacrifice, and oblation/ (1.) 

And, surely, it is delightful to reflect, that the 
Almighty Father of our spirits receives, with 
benign complacency, the prayers, and adoration, 
and thanksgiving, which, even now, ascend be- 
fore his throne ; and that he is preparing all 
things for the completion of that glorious period, 
when, the great body of his matured and universal 
Church shall worship Him, with such unanimity, 
and elevation of soul, that " their prayer, shall 
be set forth before Him as incense ; and the 
lifting up of their hands, as the evening sacri- 
fice." 

How this blessed consummation is to be finally 
effected, — by what process of divine wisdom and 
goodness, civil society is to be so modelled, and 
the hearts of individuals so changed, that the 
kingdoms of this world, shall become the king- 
doms of our Lord, and of his Christ, — it is not 
for the feebleness of human intellect to conjec- 
ture. But, of this we may rest assured; that, 
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^ce true piety, like its great author and object, 
is essentially the same, yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever, and since a blessed unity of spirit animates 
all ministrations instituted by God, the purity 
and perfection of Christian worship, are, con- 
sequently, to be arrived at by adhering to the 
most primitive models ; and we are, therefore, 
instead of seeking novelties, to " stand in the 
ways and see, and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein/* 

This practice has received the sanction of 
authorities, which, it would be more than pre- 
sumptuous, to impeach, or controvert. We are 
assured, by authors of unquestionable credit, 
that the earliest Christian Churches borrowed 
much of their liturgical service, from Jewish 
rituals ; it is no less evident, than it is remarkable, 
that the prayers and hymns of the New Testa- 
ment, are, almost uniformly, framed from similar 
passages in the Old ; and we have reason to 
believe, that our blessed Lord Himself, who had 
not the spirit by measure, in whom were hid- 
den, all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
who spake, as never man spake, •— that, even 
He, condescended to derive his matchless prayer, 
from formularies in common use among the Jews ; 
thus sanctioning, by his divine approbation, the 
simple, venerable, and elevated devotion, which, 

c 3 
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even in a most corrupt age, and amidst a multi-^ 
tude of frivolous, and profane traditions, was, 
happily, preserved among God's ancient people. 
Nor let us wonder, at the respect thus paid, 
to the public services of the Jews. Our blessed 
Lord, and his earliest followers, were too wise, and 
too benevolent, not to accommodate themselves 
to those attachments which their countrymen 
felt, towards the long-established language, in 
which they had been accustomed to address 
their God. And, that the amplest provision 
was made amongst them, for the continuance of a 
service, at once rational and spiritual, affectionate 
and reverential, cannot be questioned by any^ 
that have judgment to appreciate, and hearts to 
feel, the wisdom and piety of the single book of 
Psalms. (2) Time, it is true, has not spared the 
services of the ancient Jewish Church ; but we 
cannot reasonably doubt, concerning the multi« 
tudes, who, before our Saviour's advent, waited 
for the consolation of Israel, that their fervency 
was kindled, at the altar of the sanctuary, and 
that the best expressions of their devotion, were 
derived, from their predecessor David j of whom 
it has been said, by a noble Jewish writer, that, 
^* In all his works, he praised the Holy One, most 
High, with words of glory; with his whdle heart, 
he sung songs ; and loved Him, that made hiiii*^' 
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WeU, therefore, might an eloquent and pious 
Father, in reference to ancient, as well as to more 
recent times, to the Jewish, no less than to the 
Christian Church, pay this just and appropriate 
tribute, to the value of those devotional compo* 
sitions whose spirit will never be extinct, while 
there is a God to be adored, and while there are 
^my reasonable creatures, to pay a reasonable 
service : * We should bless and revere the 
memory of God's servants,* says the venerable 
Chrysostom, * both, because they rested their 
hope of salvation on the efficacy of prayer ; and 
because, by the preservation of those hymns 
and services, which, while they rejoiced before 
God with trembling, were their peculiar treasure, 
they attract us to the imitation of their holy 
zeal: for, surely, the virtues of the teacher^ 
should revive in the disciple ; the hearers of the 
prophets, should emulate the prophets' holiness ; 
we should live in the continual exercise, of 
prayer and praise, and meditation, esteeming it 
our life, our health, our treasure, our supreme 
enjoyment, to pray to God, with pure and unde-* 
filed hearts.' (3) 

And, assuredly, my Brethren, we, of this 
nation, and this establishment, have peculiar 
reason to imitate the pious thankfulness, of this 
venerable writer. We, too, should bless and 
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revere the memory of God's servants^ for the 
treasures of devotion, which they have be- 
queathed us; for that liturgy, in particular, 
which was not compiled, and preserved, without 
the special inspiration of God's Spirit, and the, 
almost, unexampled care of his providence ; a 
production, of which it may be truly said, that 
it is a combinatioui of whatever is sound in: 
faith, whatever is elevated in devotion, whatever 
is productive of pure, benevolent, and holy 
practice. -That a composition so nearly faultless 
in point of stile, should have appeared, at so 
rude a period of our language, as the era of the 
reformation, is, in itself, a sort of literary mi* 
racle: and, even in this particular, we cannot 
avoid observing, a special, and most gracious 
provision, for the improvement of succeeding 
generations. For this form of sound words, 
whilst it can never become antiquated, so long 
as the English language retains its strength and 
purity, will always excite an emotion of mingled 
awe and admiration, by the venerable simplicity 
of former times. But it is on far higher grounds^ 
that we are to rejoice in our liturgical service ; 
it is the union of reason, with spirituality ; of 
seriousness, with cheerfulness ; of the most pro? 
found humility, with the noblest elevation ; it 
is the ever -varying, yet ever-consistent appeals^ 
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to the imagination, the taste, the understanding, 
the affections, and the conscience ; it is, above 
all, or, rather the source, and soul of all the 
rest, that easy, ^tless, and unfettered exhi- 
bition of divine truth, not as it is mutilated or 
perverted, in any system of human manufacture, 
but as it is diffused over the rich expanse of 
Scripture, with a noble negligence of rule, such 
as, probably, appeared in the paradise of God, 
it is this, which distinguishes our Common 
Prayer, above all other formularies ; and which 
gives it a rank, second only to that sacred 
vcdume, from whence its spirit, if not its sub-» 
stance, is principally derived. 

The peculiar excellencies of our Church-of- 
£ngland service, are to be traced, to a variety 
of causes, which csmnot be investigated, or 
detailed, in a discourse like the present. One 
prominent cause, however, is too obvious^ 
and too important, not to be adverted to; 
namely, that our reformers most closely ad- 
hered to the models of primitive devotion. 
From the early ages of Christian antiquity, the 
two great divisions of the Church, eastern and 
western, preserved in their public services, all the 
grand truths, and all the practical piety, which 
had been transmitted, from the aposties and 
from their immediate successors. And, though. 
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in too many instances, superstition mingled 
itself with truth, and enthusiasm was blended 
with piety, matters were so providentially ordered, 
that whatever had the spirit of true and genuine 
Christianity, whatever agreed with the voice of 
reason and of Scripture, whatever raised the 
soul to God, was clearly separable from the 
spurious additions, of erroneous, and misguiding 
men. (4) This we know, with certainty ; for, 
on inspecting the earliest liturgies extant, we at 
once perceive, that parts of them bear the un- 
equivocal stamp of apostolic truth j whilst other 
passages, are, no less evidently, the spurious 
fabrication of later times. Of this, our English 
reformers, were well aware; in the Romish 
breviary and mass-book, and in the various for- 
mularies of the Greek church, they saw, and 
they condemned, much pernicious error ; much^ 
that was contrary to the light of reason j 
and much, that was in direct opposition to the 
truth of Scripture, But, they also had discern- 
ment to appreciate, and piety to love, that pure 
and spiritual religion, which the ignorance and 
vices of man^ centuries" had been unable td 
efface. (5) They felt, that the established wor- 
ship required reformation ; but they did not 
think it reformation, indiscriminately to abolish 
and reject. They revered what was primitive j 
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and they wisely^ and modestly, preferred a ju* 
dieious selection from those services, which bad 
endured the test of ages» to new compositions of 
their own. (6) When alteration was manifestly 
needful, they were not withheld from making it, 
by any superstitious attachment to words aad 
phrases ; and, to their honour be it spoken, they 
rarely altered, where they did not improve. How 
deeply we are indebted for what they retained, 
they only can judge, who have been led to 
examine for themselves ; but some idea may be 
formed, when it is stated, that our Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, are copied, with comr 
paratively few exceptions, and with some occa- 
sional alterations, from ancient Romish missals ; 
and that all our services, morning and even- 
ing, sacramental and occasional, have derived 
some of their best thoughts, and, not unfre- 
quently, entire prayers, from liturgies that were 
totally rejected, by the far greater proportion of 
the Continental reformers. 

This peculiarity in our public service, could 
not have arisen, without a special preparation of 
circumstances. It, therefore, pleased the wis- 
dom and goodness of God, to raise up two men, 
as the chief compilers of our liturgy, who added, 
to a masterly knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, a most extended acquaintance with the 
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best and earliest writers of Christian antiquity; 
The sound judgment, the pure taste, the prao 
tical good sense, the deep and thorough insight 
into all the passions and emotions of the human 
heart, which were eminently possessed by Cran- 
mer and Ridley, qualified them, perhaps beyond 
any others, either of the British or Continental 
reformers, to separate the pure gold of primitive 
devotion, from the drossy accompaniments, 
which clung to it, in the darkness of the middle 
ages; and, looking beyond the mere circum- 
stances of the period in which they lived (whose 
exigencies, however, they by no means neg- 
lected), to adapt themselves to the grand fea- 
tures of human nature, whether in its degraded, 
or in its improved state j whether, as corrupted 
by the fall, or as restored by the regenerating 
grace of God. 

To approach, as near as possible, to the Church 
of the Apostles, and to that of the old Catholic 
Bishops and Fathers, so long as they deemed it 
pure and unadulterated, (7) was the paramount 
direction of their tastes, their judgments, and 
their hearts. And this they were able to efiect, 
by a circumstance peculiar to their own country. 
At Geneva, in the low countries, and in Scot- 
land, it is well known, that the Reformation of 
religion proceeded from the people ; and, as it is 
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the acknowledged tendency of the multitude^ to 
deem every innovation an improvement, it is not 
wonderful, that these popular reformers, entirely 
rejected tlie ancient models, and adopted forms 
of worship, most opposite to those which had 
been in use for ages. In England, the case waig^ 
difierent. The Reformation there, proceeded 
from the throne ; and our monarchs, by dis^ 
position, by habit, and by deeply rooted asso- 
ciations, were attached to what had the sane* 
tion of time, and the authority of long-established 
usage. 

But the special interference of Divine Pro- 
vidence did not terminate, with the first estab^ 
lishment of our liturgy. Almost firom that very 
period, it was subjected to a series of formidable 
attacks, from parties who professed different 
opinions, and were actuated by the most jarring 
principles ; but who united, in the single point 
of dissent from our public worship. Even 
within the Church itself, some were found, 
whose integrity cannot be impeached, who were 
on the point of introducing alterations, which 
could not have failed to prove equally injurious 
to the cause of truth and piety. But, during 
these dangers from within, and from without^ 
the purity and integiity of our Uturgy, were 
most signally guarded, and the proposed inno* 
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vations of misjudging, and misguided men, were 
repeatedly baffled, sometimes, when they ap- 
peared on the very eve of completion, by means 
altogether beyond the ordinary standard of hu- 
man computation. Whoever fairly examines 
the ecclesiastical history of England, with a 
view to the subject, will see the weaknesses, the 
prejudices, and the passions, of men, ^overruled 
for this beneficial purpose; he will see confer- 
ences, and convocations, and parliaments, all 
unconsiously moved by the secret springs of 
Providence ; he will see the friends and foes of 
our establishment, alike contributing to perpe- 
tuate the existence of a service, whose merits 
neither of the contending parties was, probably, 
well qualified to appreciate ; and, in all this, he 
will, manifestly, discern the wisdom and good- 
ness of the Most High, providing for the spi* 
ritual progress and advancement cxf succeeding 
generations. 

I have, thus long, dwelt on - matters, chiefly, 
of a critical and historical nature ; but, I trust, 
that, when enabled to resume the subject, con- 
siderations of a more practical and interesting 
character, will not fail to present themselves. 
It is certain, that Omnipotence does nothing in 
v»n ; it is no less certain, that, when, by various 
movements. Providence marks out ta us a great 
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design, we shall be involved in deep criminality, 
if we do riot employ our best powers, in the 
furtherance and promotion of that design. Now, 
such, precisely, is the case with respect to our 
Liturgy. In its formation, it has been, happily, 
and, doubtless, providentially, guarded, alike 
from excess, and from deficiency. It possesses 
a peculiar temperament, equally remote from all 
extremes, and harmoniously blending all excel- 
lences : it is not superstitious, it is not fanatical, 
it is not cold and formal, it is not rapturous and 
violent ; but it unites, perhaps beyond any other 
human composition, sublime truth and pure 
spirit; the calmest wisdom, and the most 
energetic devotion. Under various trying cir- 
cumstances, it has been so signally and re^ 
peatedly preserved, that we cannot doubt it is 
continued to us, for some greater purpose, than 
it has hitherto effected. While the very memory 
of many contending parties, that threatened its 
destruction, has nearly passed away, it remains 
uninjured, and unaltered; giving us to con* 
jecture, that it is reserved for still nobler, more 
extended, and more enduring triumphs. And 
amongst these, there is one triumph, in wJbich 
we are, every one of us, deeply interested : its 
triumph, namely, over all the evils of our own 
hearts, and all the serious unhappiness of our 
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own lives. From year to year» and from week 
to week» we have listened to, and joined in the 
use of, this form of sound words. Have you, 
my brethren, ever yet, deliberately, and affec- 
tionately, pondered on the deep spiritual meaning, 
of the prayers, and praises, and thanksgivings, 
in which you are thus accustomed to partici- 
pate. Have you ever seriously endeavoured, 
to carry the spirit of our Liturgy into your com- 
mon habits of life ? Are you prepared to say, 
that you fully understand, or deeply feel, or 
cordially relish, or consistently act upon, the 
principles and feelings, which are inculcated in 
our public service ? Can you satisfy your own 
hearts and consciences, that the pure, the 
holy, the heavenly spirit, which our Liturgy 
uniformly breathes, has even yet begun, to live 
in your affections, to rule in your families, to 
regulate your conduct, to make you holy and 
happy, at peace with your fellow-creatures, and 
in humble, but cheerful, communion with your 
God? These are the effects, which, assuredly, 
should follow, from a right participation of our 
established worship. If they have, yet, been 
imperfectly produced, let us not despair: we 
have a God to approach^ who is our Father and 
our friend ; who is life, and light, and love ; 
who can raise his fallen creatures from the death 
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of sin ; who can enlighten the darkness of our 
understandings ; and who can graft in our hearts, 
the love of his own adorable perfections. He 
can make that clear, and affecting, and divinely 
efficacious, which, before, was comparatively 
obscure, uninteresting, and of little discernible 
effect. With the most unreserved dependence 
on his aid, then, I would intreat you to give 
your minds to the future consideration of our 
Liturgy j and that, not as a matter of curiosity 
and speculation, but as a serious and solemn 
duty of religion, for which we are all account- 
able, in the sight of God. The consequences 
may be of infinite importance, if we engage in 
this inquiry, with singleness, and simplicity, and 
docility of heart. We may then be enabled, to 
behold, in a new, and happy light, our duties 
and our blessings ; all that we are called to 
realize, in this world, of holiness, purity, and 
peace j all that we are destined to possess, in the 
world to come, of joy and glory. It is our 
bounden duty, then, and we should feel it our 
highest privilege, to pray with the spirit, and 
the understanding ; to worship God, in spirit, 
and in truth. In this course, it is, that, I 
earnestly wish, we may all be enabled to pro- 
ceed. And, with this view, I shall endeavour, 
in a few succeeding discourses, to elucidate the 
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meaning, and to enlarge upon the practical, and 
spiritual instructions, of our Common Prayer* 
But, I must now conclude: with a truth, 
which, I hope, may remain engraven on your 
hearts, and on my own ; that, except it plea$9 
Almighty God, to enlighten our understandings, 
and purify our affections, the labour of th^ 
preacher, and the attention of the hearer, will 
both be spent in vain. 
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(1) Page ^.} Ewxa^vrowTM^ ir^«9'0cpofMv rvpf Xoyixijy nau 

osro oyaToXitfy ^Xi«c; xai /i«cx^« St/^jMtfy, oiro a^xrov noi [Xi^iAtfta^' 
m fn/tfa T« OMfta ^o« cv qrao*! Toif iBvwviy ¥mi^ ey vavri rofrvy dt/j^ua^ 
VfV'ftftreu rp cvtfAAVt rp dytp a-ovy km ivo'ia^ vum, f^^^o^^ -— 

Liiurg* D. MarcL ap. Fabric torn. iii. p. 278* 

(2) Page 22.] ' Le language d^ la d^yotkm, est le language 
de la ooeur ; il est simj^e et toudiant* Le respect qui est 
du & la Majest6 Divine^ et T^difioation du peuple, demandent 
oette simplicite; et r^criture sainte nous apprend a prier 
de cette mani^* Les prices et les louanges qu'on trouve 
dans les livres sacr^s, tt^ en particulier, dans les pseiaumesy 
ne sont autre chose que des mouveniens du cceur, qui m^me 
ont les {du8 souvent peu de liaison ; on remarque la meme 
chose dans I'oraison Dominicaley qui est le grande module 
des prices des Chretiens ; une extreme simplicity, jointe k 
une grande bri6vit6. '-^ F^6f. de la Liturg« de Neuchatel. 

* The book of Psalms was the Jewish liturgy. ' Joseph 
Mede. i. 3. See also, the Jerusalem Talmud, CI. i. Tr. i. 
cap. 4^ ; a^ Ligfatf. L p. 699« 

(8) Page 28.] S. Chrysost Tom. i. p. 745. Ed. Front. 
Dttc 

(4) Page 26.] * £a matiire de culte, on doit avoir de 
tr^-grands ^gards pour ce qui se pratiquoit dans les premiers 
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sidcles de TEglise, et 11 faut avouer, qu'on trouve dans les 
pridres des anciens une simplicite, et une onction, toute 
particuli^re. Qui peut douter, d'ailleurs, que ce qui se 
faisoit .dans ces tems-la, et qui avoit 6t^ 6tabli par les suc- 
cesseurs des Ap6tres, ne soit tres-conforme ^ I'esprlt de 
FEvan^e, et ne doive ^tre regard^ avec respect par tous 
les Chretiens ? II est vrai que les coutumes des Eglises 
varierent beaucoup dans la suite ; on s'6carta de cette pre- 
miere simplicity, et Ton chargea les liturgies de bien des 
choses inutiles, et m^me contraires a la puretl du culte 
0vangelique ; c'est ce qu'on r^marque dans celles qui sont 
parvenues jusqu'a nous. Mais il est certain, que la fond, 
et Tessence, de Tancien culte, a 6t6 conserve dans presque 
toutes les liturgies; et que si en laisant-la ce qui chaque 
liturgie a de particuller, et ce qui a 6t6 ajout6, k mesure que 
I'ignorance, Terreur, et la superstition se r6pandoient dans 
TEglise, on retenoit. ce qui a 6t6 d'un usage ancien et 
general, et en quoi toutes les liturgies s'accordent, a peu de 
choses pr^s, on auroit la veritable forme du culte des pre- 
miers Chretiens. Ce seroit aussi-la. Tun des meilleurs 
moyens de parvenir a cette uniformity, qui seroit si n6ces- 
saire, pour la paix et pour I'^dification de TEglise.' — Pr6f. 
de la Liturg. de Neuchatel. 

The plan here recommended, was pursued by the Church 
of England alone, among the reformed churches. ' Certum 
mihi est Xeirov^iav Anglicanam, satis congruere institutis 
vetustioris ecclesiae ; a quibus in Gallia, et Belgio recessum, 
negare non possumus.' — Grot. Epist. ad Boet. 

(5) Page 26*] ' To say, that in nothing they may be 
followed, which are of the Church of Rome, were violent 
and extreme. Some things they do, in that they are men ; 
in that they are wise and Christian men, some things; 
some things, in that they are men misled, and blinded with 
error. As far as they follow reason and truth, we fear not 
to tread the self-same steps wherein they have gone, and to 
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be their followers. When Rome keepeth that which is 
ancienter and better, others, whom we much more affect, 
leaving it for newer, and changing it for worse, we had 
rather follow the perfections of them whom we like not, 
than in defects resemble them whom we love. '•— Hooker. 
b. V. S.28. 

(6) Page 27.] ' In Anglid vides quam bene processerit 
dqgmatum noxiorum repurgatio ; hac maxime de caus^, quod 
qui id sanctissimum negotium procurandum suscipere, nihil 
admiserint novi, nihil sui ; sed ad meliora secula intentam 
habuere oculorum aciem. ' — Grotii. £p. ad Joan. Corvinum. 

^ Si me conjectura non fallit, to tins Reformationis pars 
integerrima est in Anglid; ubi, cum studio veritatis, viget 
studium antiquitatis : quam certi homines dum spemunt, in 
laqueos se induunt, unde, nisi mendacio, exuere se neque- 
ant. ' — Isaac Casaubon. £p. Claud. Salmasio. 

To these important testimonies, I have great pleasure in 
adding a noble passage, from a young divine, whom I am 
happy to call my friend : — 

' Pure in its doctrine, apostolic in its discipline, and edify- 
ing in its ceremonies, — ceremonies which admitted of alter- 
ation, according to the circumstances of time and place, — 
we believe, that the Catholic and Apostolic Church diffused 
its blessings, and preserved its orthodoxy, for above four 
hundred years. In the dark ages of barbarism, which suc- 
ceeded, we believe, that it existed still*; existed, as the 
Church of God, adapted to the exigences of the time, — but 
overgrown with corruptions, and disfigured by superstition. 
In such a state, we believe, that it remained, polluted, but 
not extinct ; when, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the sun of learning having dawned upon Europe, its defects, 

* Ecclesia videtur, sicut luna, deficere, sed non deficit ; obumbrari 
potest, deficere non potest, — Ambrose Hei. lib. iv. cap. 2. 
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which bftd b^n obacured under the doud of dfirimeis and 
ignorancey were brou^t to lights and betrayed themselves, 
too obviouslj, to be any longer tolerated. The Bishops and 
Governors of the Church of Ei^kmd, gradually became sen^ 
aiUe fit these comiptions ; and acknowledged sincerely the 
defects, to which truth would permit them no longer to b0 
blmd. But to ascertain, and to supply a proper remedy, 
wa% with them, a work of ddiberation, of labour, and of 
limei. The rashness and presmnption of other reformers, 
both at home and abroad, in resolving, at once, to raze t9 
the ground the venerable pile of their forefathers, and to 
build with the materials a new edifice of human invention, 
proved a warning to them, not afforded in vain. Venerating 
the fabric which had been reared by apostolic hands, they 
slowly and carefully removed the iacrustations which dis- 
figured it ; and, clearing the foundations of the rubbish 
which had choked them up, brought to light the great key- 
stone of the comer, and displayed the real rock, upon which 
it was built. Thus, the primitive and apostolic church stood 
forth distinct and dear, firom out the ruins in which it had 
been long embedded, in all the dignified sknplidty, and 
majestic plainness, which had obtained for it, in former 
times, the respect of the heathen, and the willing blood oC 
martyrs. ' -— Sermon at the consecration of Bishop Luscomb^ 
by the Rev. W.F.Hook, M.A. p. 19. Lond. 1825. 

(7) Page 28.] * Accessimus autem, quantum maxime 
potuimus, ad ecclesiam Apostolorum, et veterum CathoH- 
eorum Episcoporum, et Patrum, quum scimus adhuc fuisse 
integram, utque Tertullianus ait, incorruptam virginem, nidla 
dum idololatria, nee errore gravi ac publico contaminatam s 
nee tantum doctrinam nostram, sed etiam sacraments, pre^ 
cumque publicarum formam, ad illorum ritus et instituta 
direximus. Religionem turpiter neglectam et depravatam, 
ad originem, et ad primordia revocavimus. Inde enim pu- 
tavimus instaurationem petendam esse, unde jH'ima rehgionis 
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initia ducta essent. ' Hsec enim ratio, ' inquit antiquisrimus 
Pater, Tertullianus, * valet adversus omnes haereses, id esse 
verum, quodcunque primum ; id esse adulterum, quodcunque 
posterius.' Irenaeus saepe ad antiquissimas ecclesias pro- 
vocavit, qiue Christo fuissent viciniores, quasque credibOe 
vix esset erravisse. Jam rero, car ea hodie ratio non initur ? 
Cur ad antiquarum ecclesiarum similitudinem non redimus ? 
Cur id a nobis hodie audiri non potest, quod olim in Concilio 
Nicaeno, a tot Episcopis, et Catholicis patribus, nullo refira- 
gante, pronuntiatum est, — - vi^fi ayi^ia m^aruru ; ' — Jewel. 
ApoL p. 155. Lond. 1692. 
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Psalm xxix. 2. 

GIVE THE LORD THE HONOUR DUE UNTO HIS NAME ; 
WORSHIP THE LORD, WITH HOLY WORSHIP. 

These words bring before us the two chief pro- 
perties of public worship, the two grand requisites 
of genuine devotion j zeal for the glory of God, 
and desire for the sanctification of man. These 
things, God hath been pleased to join together. 
Throughout the Scriptures, his own glory, and 
the sanctification of his reasonable creatures, are 
used almost as convertible terms ; and, as such 
too, they would seem to be commonly regarded, 
in the offices of our Church. In the following 
plain and familiar observations, therefore, it shall 
be my object to show, that, in our public Liturgy, 
we are taught and invited, to * give the Lord 
the honour due unto his name,* by adoring 
him, as he is revealed to reason and to faith, in 
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his works and in his word ; and to " worship 
the Lord, with holy worship," by making all the 
imitable qualities of the divine nature, at once, 
the source, and the model, of our own attainable 
proficiency. 

The authors of our Liturgy, in their view of 
Him,, who ruleth over us, and careth for us, 
have observed a happy, and scriptural modera- 
tion. They do not, as the manner of some is, 
compel us to shrink, under the gloomy appre- 
hension, of a mysterious, arbitrary tyrant, clothed 
in terrors, and dwelling in blackness, darkness, 
and tempest: they do not, in the opposite ex- 
treme, permit us to sleep on, and take our rest, 
in the cold, abstract, philosophic veneration, of a 
first cause, first mover, and supreme intelligence. 
The service, which they teach and recommend, 
is, at once, reasonable, and affectionate. They 
make provision, for the removal of unquiet and 
uneasy feeUngs, by giving us worthy thoughts of 
our almighty Ruler. They lead us, to the meek 
and reverential love of our all-wise, all-powerful, 
all-perfect God ; our Father, no less than our 
Creator; awful, indeed, in his holiness, but 
inexpressibly benignant, in his condescension. 

This, then, is the spirit of our Liturgy : a 
spirit, which infuses hope, into the humblest con- 
fessions J and which gives comfort, in the very 
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sighings of a contrite heart This is the spirit, 
which testifies, that wilfuUy to offend God^ is the 
only real misery ^ and consciously to please Mm, 
the otily true source of peace and joy : ihsA wfe 
can be wretched, only by defacing in ourselves 
his glorious image J and happy, only by the par- 
ticipation of his nature; rendering us, in the 
true scriptural sense of the words, and according 
to the measure of our bounded capacities, pure 
as he is pure, merciful as he is mercifid, perfect 
as he is perfect. 

It isy accordingly, a distinctive feature of our 
Common Prayer, that, while it never loses sight 
of the perfect purity and holinesi^ of God, and 
never lowers the standard of practical Chris- 
tianity, it always remembers, that we serve a 
God of mercy and compassion^ of long suffering 
and of great goodness ; a God, who waiteth his 
opportunity to be gracious ; who doth not break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax ; 
who despiseth not the beginnings of good, how- 
ever smaU ; and whose wise, and gracious be. 
nignity, hath provided milk for babes, no less 
carefully than strong meat for those of full age» 
, We are to observe, then, that our Chun^ 
opens her maternal arms, to all, however weak, 
and even however criminal, who have but a i^- 
cere desire to turn fr<Hn their wickedness and 
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live. With her, a consciousness of weakness, 
and a desire of strength, a feeling of misery, and 
a wish for relief, a sense ol bondage, and a 
thirst after deliverance, are a sufficient title to 
approach the majesty of Heaven. " Come unto 
me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest,** — were the words of our 
merciful Redeemer, and such, too, are the Ian** 
guage, and the spirit, of our Liturgy. In num^ 
berless instances, it holds out encouragement to 
the weakest order of Christians } many passages 
are adapted to the case of a returning, and 
repentant sinner ; many, are calculated, at once, 
to inspire true feelings of penitent devotion, to 
heal the wounded spirit of the contrite, and to 
instil humble confidence, into tho^, who are 
apprehensive of God's righteous judgments* But, 
even in the most penitential parts of our service, 
even in the midst of accommodation to the wants 
of persons entering on a course of amendment, 
there is a prospect opened, of mature, established, 
and victorious Christianity. It is declared, as 
the infallible result of God's « faithfulness and 
justice,' that he is ready, not only, to * forgive 
us our sins;' but also^ to < cleanse us from alt 
unrighteousness.' Our < Almighty, and most 
merciful Father,' is intreated, not only, to remit 
the punishment, but to abohsh the power of sin. 
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And, * the absolution and remission of our sins ' 
itself, is made to consist, not merely in the 
reversal of a sentence, and removal of a curse, 
but in the influence of the Holy Spirit, conse- 
quent on true repentance, and productive, not 
of mere temporary and outward amendment, but 
of that inward abiding * purity and holiness, for 
the rest of our life,* which, * at the last, ' will 
bring us to * God's eternal joy/ 

It is the language of our Church, then, as it is 
the voice of Christ's religion, that we should 
* lift up our hearts' ; that we should not be con- 
tent, with the first movements, however sincere, 
of penitent jievotion, but should seek to rise, 
from penitence, to faith, and hope, and love ; that 
we should, unceasingly, press forward to higher 
attainments ; and deem it little, to avoid all 
outward evil, unless, through God's grace, we 
be * cleansed in the thoughts of our hearts ;' that 
we should not be satisfied with ourselves, while 
one irregular desire is indulged, one corrupt 
affection unmortified, one unholy or uncharitable 
temper unsubdued ; in a word, that we should, 
unreservedly, give ourselves to God, to be 
formed and guided as he lists ; whose delight it 
is, to * nourish us with all goodness,' and to lead 
us in *•' the way of peace." 

The practical doctrine of our Liturgy, then, is 
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a doctrine of righteousness and holiness : and, 
availing myself of the very language of our 
Common Prayer, I will endeavour to express it, 
in a few words. It seems to me to be simply 
this : * That every son and daughter of Adam 
is conceived and born in sin ; that the whole 
human race naturally lies in darkness arid the 
shadow of death ; agitated by unruly wills and 
affections, liable to various dangers and necessi- 
ties, subject to divers diseases, and sundry kinds 
of death : that it pleased the blessed Son of God, 
to take our nature upon him ; to suffer death 
upon the cross, for our redemption ; to offer, by 
his meritorious death and passion, a fuD, perfect, 
and sufficient, sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, 
for the sins of the whole world ; thuS, obtaining 
power, to destroy the works of the Devil, to 
make us the sons of God, and heirs of everlasting 
life ; purchasing, by his precious blood, a uni- 
versal Church ; a Church, built upon the founda- 
tion of the Prophets and Apostles, Jesus Christ 
himself being the head comer-stone ; a Church, 
whose faithful members, when the number of 
God's elect is accomplished, and the period of 
his kingdom is arrived, shall have their perfect 
consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, 
in his eternal and everlasting kingdom.' 

These are exceeding great and precious bene- 
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fits ; but we are not authorized by Scripture, 
nor taught by our Liturgy, nor sanctioned by 
common sense, to rejoice in those benefits, any 
further, than as we are qualified for their par- 
ticipation, — I use the words of our seventeenth 
article, — * by the working of the spirit of Christ, 
mortifying the works of the flesh, and our earthly 
members, and drawing up our afi^ctions to high 
and heavenly things.' For, to us it will be a 
miserable consolation, nay, we are assured, it 
will prove a heightening of our punishment, 
that " light is come into the world, if we love 
darkness rather than the light, because our 
deeds are evil." But are there any souls, af. 
flicted by the consciousness of past transgres- 
sions, and truly desirous of amendment, of pardon, 
and of peace ? Our Church not only invites 
you to the throne of grace, but indicates, in 
almost every portion of her service, the progres- 
sive stages, by which you are to advance in the 
Christian life. She tells you, to approach, with 
f an humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient heart,^ 
conscious of your own misery and demerit, and 
persuaded, that you * cannot do any thing that 
is good, without God.' She encourages you, to 
implore that your * most loving Father would 
renew in you, whatever has been decayed, by 
the fraud or malice of the Devil, or by your 
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9wn carnal ivill and fraUoesa;' to iseek, by 
fervent prayer, for * a new spirit j' the spirit, to 
< think and do, always, such things as be rights 
ful i the spirit, of wisdom, and understanding ; 
of counsel, and ghostly strength, of knowledge^ 
and true godliness; the spirit, in whose holy 
comfort you may evermore rejoice/ She in- 
structs you in the real nature of your Chris- 
tianity ; in that, which alone can entitle you to 
the Christian name; which is, < to follow the 
example of our Saviour Christ, and to be made 
like unto him/ She, accordingly, so applies, 
and so brings home to our necessities, every 
instructive, and influencing event, of his most 
blessed course, as to afford a brief, but clear 
exhibition, of all true religion ; of that religion, 
which we are called to realize in our hearts, and 
to exemplify in our hves. 

This practical exhibition, and application, of 
the circumstances of the life of our blessed 
Lord, have, with singular propriety, been ef- 
fected, in that series of devotional compositions, 
which, in accordance with the most primitive 
models, our Church has adapted to the great 
commemorative festivals, and solemn days of 
worship ; in those collects, I mean, which are 
prefixed to the Epistles and Gospels, in our Book 
of Common Prayer. 
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We are there taught to pray, * that, as Christ 
took our nature upon him, and was born of a 
pure virgin, so we, being regenerate, and made 
God's children, by adoption and grace, may 
be daily renewed, by the same spirit : that, as 
Christ was circumcised and obedient to the law, 
so we, receiving the true circumcision of the 
Spirit, may, in all things, obey his blessed will : 
that, as Christ was manifested, to destroy the 
works of tiie Devil, so we may purify ourselves 
even as he is pure : that, as Christ was presented 
in the temple, so we may be presented unto 
God, with pure and clean hearts : that, as Christ 
suffered death upon the cross, so we, may follow 
the example of his great humility, and patience : 
that, by continually mortifying our evil and cor- 
rupt affections, we may be buried with Christ, 
and pass, through the grave and gate of death, 
to our joyful resurrection: that, as our Lord 
Jesus Christ ascended into the heavens, so we 
may, also, in heart and mind thither ascend, and 
with him continually dwell : and, finally, that, 
as he hath been exalted, with great triumph^ 
into his heavenly kingdom, we may not be left 
comfortless ; but that God, the King of Glory, 
may send his Holy Ghost, to comfort us, and 
exalt us into the same place, whither our Saviour 
Christ is gone before/ 
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But, it is needless to multiply references. For 
it may be truly said, that our Liturgy uniformly 
dwells upon that which is inward, and prac- 
tical. It auns, not merely to reform outward 
habits, but to infuse new, and powerful prin- 
ciples into the soul ; not chiefly to exercise our 
understandings, but, to affect and influence our 
hearts ; not, so much, to afford comfort, by a 
view of what has been done for us, as to make 
us humble, earnest, and successful petitioners, 
for the effect of Christianity within us ; animating, 
at once, and controlling our thoughts, disposi- 
tions, affections, and habitual practice. 

The great mediatorial truths of the Gospel 
are exhibited, as the foundation of our hopes, 
and the commencement of all spiritual good. 
But, while our Saviour is contemplated, as living, 
and suffering, and dying, upon earth, that, 
through him, we might obtain remission of our 
sins, and all other benefits of his passion, ^— he 
is, every where, acknowledged as the triumphant 
Lord of Glory j as head, over all things, to the 
Church ; as God, over all, blessed for ever. He 
is, therefore, continually addressed, as a present, 
powerful Saviour ; who is occupied in the great 
work of our redemption, as really, and as effi- 
caciously, at this moment, as during his mani- 
festation in the flesh. And, while we implore 
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every blessing through him, as a prevalent, and 
infinitely meritorious intercessor with the Father, 
we are taught, no less piously, and confidently, 
to address him, as the great administrator of 
this lower world ; regarding him, as our King, 
who is to rule over our life, to reign in ouj 
hearts, to guide us with his counsel, and, at the 
iast, to receive us into glory. Iii a word, Christ 
is so dwelt upon, that, if we enter into the true 
spirit of our Liturgy, bur faith cannot possibly 
be notional, and barren : but, according to our 
several capacities, in a greater or less degree, 
the very mind and heart of our Redeemer, must 
be copied into our character ; and we shall be 
followers of him, who often retired apart to pray, 
and who always went about doing good. 

Were I, therefore, obliged, in a few words, to 
characterize the design of our Liturgy, I would 
state it tljiis, in the emphatic words of holy 
writ : " That Christ may be formed within us ; 
that we may know him, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, 
being made conformable to his death ; that 
Christ may dwell in our hearts, by faith ; that 
we, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehen^l, with all saints, what is 
the length, and breadtib, and depth, and height; 
and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
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knowledge, that we might be filled with all the 
fulness of God.** 

Such is our invaluable Liturgy. And, while 
precluded from, at present, enlarging on the 
subject, I amr hopeful, that . its importance wifi 
engage your attention, in your retired hours. 

It remains, that I say a few words, on a 
matter closely connected with all that I have said 
before. We have been treating of a public ser- 
vice ; and, I am confident, you will bear with 
that sense of duty, which demands from me a 
a short and plain inquiry, respecting the feel- 
ings, with which, we should approach the house 
of God ; with which, we should join in public 
Worship ; and, that worship closed, with which, 
we should return to the bosom of our families. 

We, of the communion of the Church of 
England, enjoy no common privileges ; and God 
Almighty expects no common return. There is 
not a time, that we assemble, in this the house 
of prayer, without having, as it were, a fresh 
entry made against us, in the books of Heaven, 
For, does not our whole Liturgy, do not many 
single Collects of it, teach us, most distinctly, 
and impressively, the nature of that religion, to 
which God calls us, and to which we, by our 
example, ought to call the world. With what 
circumspection, then, with what awe, with what 
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holy recollection, with what earnest desire of 
spiritual improvement, should we enter into the 
house of God? This, if we may so speak, is a 
school of divine appointment, weekly opened 
for our instruction. And, assuredly, we shall 
both neglect our bounden duty, and turn aside 
from the source of true wisdom, and true hap- 
piness, if we do not strive to keep our minds 
intent, upon the sacred purposes for which we 
are here assembled ; or if we do not restrain 
our imagination from wandering, our thoughts 
from fixing on unsuitable objects, our hearts 
from being occupied, with the low cares, and 
petty interests, of this perishable world. Let 
me, then, intreat you to examine, how have you 
been employed, during the service of this day ? 
Have you been present in body only, or in 
soul and in spirit ? Have you prayed with your 
lips, merely, or with your heart? Have you 
heard God's word, with your outward ears only> 
Or has it sunk into your understanding, and pe^^ 
netrated your affections ? What good desire has 
been excitedj what abiding principle of piety has 
been acquired, what useful or important truth have 
you treasured up, since you entered this place, 
dedicated to God's worship, and sanctified by 
his peculiar presence ? Believe me, it will little 
avail us at the day of judgment, it will, on the 
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CohtTBTy, prove an aggravation to our offence, 
that we have the best, the most rational, the most 
pious form of prayer in the world, if we shall not 
be found to have imbibed the spirit, and, in our 
practice, illustrated the excellency, of that ser- 
vice. If, as in many other reformed Churches, 
our devotions were left at the discretion of the 
officiating minister, and were thus liable to fall, 
as he may fall, into coldness of affection, per- 
haps into wrongness of faith, then, indeed, our 
responsibility would be less awful, because our 
advantages, and opportunities of improvement, 
would be far less certain. But, as it is, we have 
no excuse ; none, that can satisfy our own con- 
science ; much less, that can be pleaded, before 
the holy and heart-searching God. In the ser- 
vice of our church, we are not only taught our 
duty, we are invited and drawn to the love 
and practice of it ; we are provided, with the 
happiest expressions of deep, yet cheerful piety j 
of simple, yet sublime devotion. All, evi- 
dently, comes from the heart of the composers; 
and all, undoubtedly, should come home to the 
business and bosoms of us, my brethren. Let 
me, then, be permitted to recommend, that 
you should set apart a portion of this, and of 
your future Sabbaths, to serious and private 
recollection. Let your prayer-books be the com- 
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panians of your retirement: reflect upon the* 
truths which they teach, the duties which they 
inculcate, the blessed hopes which they afford 
you, for the future, the divine aids and con- 
solations, which they furnish for the present, — 
and then, ask your own hearts, whither there 
can be a more reasonable, a more prdStable, or 
2^ n)ore truly Christian determination, than, 
through God's most gracious favour, and by the 
continual help of his blessed Spirit, to make our 
Liturgy, in subordination only to the sacred 
word of God, the rule of your faith, the stan- 
dard of your holiness, and the measure of your 
proficiency, in every Christian grace and virtue. 
And now, my brethren, I will conclude, with 
this earnest wish and prayer : that the God of 
peace may give us meek hearts, quiet spirits, and 
devout affections j that, whether in public, or, 
in private, in the sanctuary, or in our closets, we; 
ipay be so united in our prayers and praises here, 
that we may eternally join in adoration and 
thanksgiving hereafter. 
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Psalm xxix. 2. 

jBtVm THK LORD THE HONOUR DUE UNTO HIS NAME ; 
'WORSHIP THE LORD, WITH HOLY WORSHIP. 

« 

I TRUST you are disposed to agree with mei that, 
while our Liturgy uniformly " gives the Lord 
t}ie honour due unto his name/' it may no less 
justly be pronounced* that, so far as we enter into 
its genuine spirit, we " worship the Lord witli 
holy worship/' Foi^ every view which it gives 
of God, every reference which it makes ta 
the leading principles of our nature, every 
prospect which it opens, every aspiration which 
it breathes, unite in teaching us that we are 
formed for holiness ; and that, without making 
us holy, not even Omnipotence can make us 
happy- 

. But it is very far from my wish, that these' 
characters of our Liturgy should rest on mere 
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general assertion. They deserve, and they de« 
mand, close investigation. They call upon you 
to examine, and to judge for yourselves. In 
the limited observations, therefore, which I am 
about to make, it is my chief purpose to call 
your attention to the subject, that you may be 
induced to search, like the noble Bereans, <^ whe- 
ther these things be so.*' And, it is the sober 
conviction of my judgment, that your labour will 
be amply repaid; that, if you examine with a 
right spirit, you will find in our common prayer, 
a depth and fulness, exceeded only in the sacred 
volume : that you will discover in it, the most 
luminous order, accompanied with ease and free- 
dom J the profoundest meaning, clothed in 
the most unlaboured simplicity of expression, 
and addressed, at once, to the imagination, and 
the heart. 

It shall be my humble eflfort, then, to clear 
the avenues to the sanctuary. May you be led, 
by the good^ Spirit of God, to explore its inmost 
recesses ; to acquaint yourselves with its just 
proportions ; to derive light and heat, from the 
pure fire of its altar ; so that, like the Psalmist, 
you may supremely desire " to dwell in the 
house of the Lord, all the days of your life ; to 
behold the fair beauty of the Lord, and to inquire 
in his temple.** 
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It is certain, that we enter, each morning, on 
ft new period, not only of existence, but of dan- 
ger and of duty : in which, we have temptations 
to resist, trials to encounter, difficulties to sur* 
mount, and a variety of social, civil, and reli** 
gious obligations, to discharge. With what 
happy fitness, then, is it ordered, that our morn- 
ing service should be a special preparation for 
active holiness ; for safety, during our intercourse 
with a dangerous world ; for such calm, col- 
lected self-possession, even in the busiest scenes 
of life, that we may << attend upon the Lord, 
as the apostle expresses it, '^ without distraction. 
To establish this fact by extended investigation, 
would far exceed my limits : let us, then, narrow 
the field, by briefly adverting -to the last morning 
Collect. 

The introduction is full of encouragement : 
the God whom we address, is our * Lord,' and, 
therefore, we belong to him ; he is < our hea- 
venly Father,* and, therefore, tenderly loves us ; 
he is • Almighty,' and, therefore, can abundantly 
protect us ; He is * everlasting,' apd, therefore, 
may be entrusted with the hidden issues of 
eternity. By the remembrances of his most 
recent mercies, we are emboldened to seek for 
present support, and confirmation ; assured, that 
the same * mighty power,' which has * safely 
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brought us to the morning light,' is able to^ de- 
fend us, in ^l noon-day perils ;* — that, if we 
truly " commit our way unto the Lord,'* He 
will keep us, each day, from carelessly * falling 
intQ sin,' or presumptuously * running into 
danger ' of it ; and, finally, that, if we maintain 
in our hearts the spirit of this prayer, * all our 
doings will then be ordered by God's go. 
vemance, to do always that is righteous in his 
sight j' in conformity to the scriptural assurance, 
that " the steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord ; and He delighteth in his way." 
' This Collect is, doubtless, full of comfort: 
but it hdids out no comfort, to cold and careless 
worshippers; it. requires, that we should reflect, 
each morning, how much we have to encounter, 
and how much to fulfil, in the approaching day ; 
it calls us to vigilance, self-possession, self-com- 
mand, and self-denial; it should excite in us, a 
tender sensibility of conscience, ready to take 
alarm at the first approach of evil ; an habitual 
aptitude to pray, that He, who alone can sustain 
and strengthen us, would preserve us " blameless 
and harmless ; the sons of God, in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse generation ;*' it should 
remind us, that, as we have great dangers to 
avoid, so we have great duties to fulfil ; that we 
are bound, in oiir- studies and conversation, in 
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our professions and pursuits, in our intercourse 
with the world, and in the secret retirement 
of our hearts, as members of society, and as 
members of the Church, to live supremely to 
cwir God. Always remembering, that our suflS» 
ciency is of Him alone ; and, fiiat, without his 
* most gracious and ready help,' the best-con« 
certed schemes, and the most laborious exertions, 
must terminate. in iruitlesa and melancholy dis^ 
appointment. 

The dangers and duties, briefly epitomized in 
this Collect, are fully expanded, in the service 
which immediately foDows; our truly spiritual 
Litany; in its substance, probably, the most 
ancient, and, certainly, in its range, the most 
comprehensive branch, of our public worship. 
' The miethod is at Once perspicuous and un- 
laboured; after solemnly invoking each person 
of the blessed Trinity, we deprecate sin itself; 
its causes, and consequences ; its several kinds 
and degrees, inward and outward, spkitual 
knd carnal ; we deprecate the judgments which 
it provokes, and the dangers which it causes, 
both to the stability of our government, and the 
purity of our worship ; and, above all, we depre- 
cate that hardness of heart, aiid that contempt 
of God's word and commandnjent, which, alone, 
can seal us up in final impenitence, and ever* 
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lasting ruin. This branch of our Litany then 
concludes, with a most energetic, and affecting 
enumeration, of all the means which our merciful 
Redeemer employed for our deliverance; his 
humiliation, his trials, and his sufferings; his 
< precious death and burial ;' .his ' glorious re- 
surrection and ascension,' and * the coming of 
the Holy Ghost ;* events, which are still preg- 
nant with the most healing and enlivening in- 
fluences ; which, if they are, seriously, and afiec- 
tionately, brought home to our hearts, and re- 
sorted to as a source of practical strength,— will 
not fail to afford us strength and consolation, even 
in the most alarming conjunctures : ' in all time 
of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth, in the 
hour of death, and in the day of judgment.' 

And, here, suffer me to observe, that sin is 
first deprecated, and most fully enlarged upon, 
as its own central punishment; as far more 
grievous and intolerable, than < lightning and 
tempest,' than * plague, pestilence and famine,', 
than ^ battle, and miurder, and sudden death ;' 
calamities, which, however terrible in them* 
selves, derive their chief sting, and torment, from 
a guilty conscience. It also deserves serious con- 
sideration, that, in enumerating the most critical 
periods of our being, the * time of our wealth' 
is represented as more alarming than * the tune 
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of our tribulation/ and as inferior in awfulness; 
only, to * the hour of death, and to the day of 
judgment/ A most awakening comment, on bur 
Lord's declaration ; that " it is a hard thing, for 
a rich man, to enter into the kingdom of Heaven.** 
The intercessions that follow, are distinguished 
by a rare union, of comprehensiveness and detaiL 
They give the most enlarged view of Christ's 
spiritual kingdom, and evince the most discrimi- 
native tenderness, for its particular members ^ 
especially, for the desolate, that mourn unseen 
by any but their God ; for infancy that cannot, 
and for criminahty that might not dare, approach 
the throne of mercy. We are taught, first, to 
seek the providential and gracious government 
of * the holy Church universal / the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of our own national Church, and 
of its earthly head ; the peculiar < blessing and 
keeping of God's faithful people/ and the pre- 
valence of 'unity, peace and concord' among 
the nations, as preparatory to the enlargement, 
and final establishment, of our Saviour's promised 
dominion. Our own personal concern, in that 
kingdom, is next, distinctly, and instructively, 
adverted to. We ask from God, as the founda^ 
tion of all other blessings, the essence of religion ; 
that union of divine love and holy dread id 
the heart, which, alone, can produce a life of 
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uniform and ; diligent obedience. We then seek, 
advancement in rdigion, that * increase of grace,' 
which hears the word of God * with meekness,* 
receives it with * purity of affection,' and, like a 
grateful soil, continually transmutes it into < the 
fruits of righteousness.* And we provide for 
every casualty, and variety, to which a state of 
grace is liable, by intreating our great benefactor, 
to reduce the wanderers, to add fresh strength to 
those that are upright in the way, to invigorate 
those whose treadings had well-nigh slipt, to 
raise from their fall, all those who had actually 
been moved to do evil, and to grant all his mili- 
tant servants, a final triumph over their spiritual 
adversary* These ai'e the subjects of prime so- 
licitude in our supplications, as they are, assu- 
redly, of unspeakable importance, to all that nam6 
the name of Christ; and hold the hope of Heaven. 
Thus it is, that, in the spirit of our Lord's divine 
injunction, we are taught to seek first, to seek 
supremely, ** the- kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness." 

But our Litany, also, leads us to imitate the 
benevolence of Him, who *' took our infirmities, 
and bare our sicknesses." It teaches us to pour 
forth the intercessions of unfeigned love; to 
beseech the Father of mercies, * that it may 
please him, to succour, help, and comfort, all 
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that are in danger, necessity, and tribulatioh ; .' 
of whose several exigences, an enumeration foh 
lows ; so full, that, perhaps, no additional clasd 
of peril or affliction can be specified ; so appro*- 
priate, that our whole language cannot furnish 
juster expressions; and so affectionate, that it 
has, doubtless, awakened and cherished the most 
ki]:idly feelings, and most .indefatigable exertions^ 
of multitudes now employed in better worlds, 
and higher ministrations of mercy. Attention 
having been thus paid, to the souls, and bodies 
of men, the whole branch of intercession is sum- 
med up, in two short petitions; the one, fot 
temporal good, implied under * the kindly fruits 
of the earth' ; the other, a brief abstract of 
our spiritual wants, which are all reducible to 
pardon for the past, grace for the present, and 
improvement for the future. 

I have, thus, endeavoured, to give some sper 
cimens, of that holy activity of thought, that 
wide, yet well-regulated range of mind, to which 
we are invited by our morning worship. But, it 
must not be omitted, that the H)nnns, by which 
the service is enUvened, correspond, with pecuA 
liar suitableness, to this most desirable purpose* 
The daily call given us, by the ninety-fiflh 
Psalm, to worship God in his sanctuary ; both 
as the author of that magnificence pf nature 
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which we see around us, and as oiir special 
benefactor and guide, under whose conduct, we 
travel through the wilderness of this life, to 
die Canaan above, and, to whom, it as awfully 
concerns us, as it ever did the Israelites, to be 
attentive and obedient. The praises offered up,, 
in the Te Deimt^ as in actual concert with an 
a4oring universe, for that mercy, in which the 
everlasting Son of the Father has employed, 
and is employing himself, with the subsequent 
expressions, of daily acknowledgement on our 
part, and petitions for daily aid from him, — 
tiiese, altogether, breathe alertness and alacrity : 
they are happily consistent with each other, and 
with the best feelings of the human heart ; they 
are in harmony with the state of visible nature, 
at that period of the day, for which these ser- 
vices are appointed ; and, if they are permitted 
to produce their full and adequate effect, they 
wiD lead us to co-operate with the great Father 
of the universe, in holiness, benignity, and cbin- 
ihunicative love. 

If such be the character of our public de- 
votions for the morning, may we not, naturally^ 
expect a similar attention, to the altered circum- 
stances of the evening ? And this, my brethren, 
is actually the case. For, on close inspection, 
it will appear no fanciful iden, that holy activity 
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does xtot more visibly distinguish the one servicep 
than an air of home-felt happiness, of heavenly 
benignity, and of contemplative rest, diffuses 
itself over the other. The two hymns of our 
evening prayer, are, very peculiarly, marked 
by a beatific. quietness. In the first, the blessed 
Virgin, herself a pattern of gentleness and se- 
renity, teaches us to praise God, for his inesti- 
mable love ; with gratitude the most cordial, yet 
the least impassioned ; with joy the most tri- 
umphant, yet the most meek and lowly. In 
the second, Symeon, the. venerable Symeon, 
instructs us, in his dying song, with what feel- 
iiigSy we, who.ds^ly possess the blessings of that 
Gospel, whose infant Author he but just lived to 
behold, -^ with what feelings, we should pass, 
from the activities of the day, to the quiet of 
the evening ; for we, my brethren, can never be 
sure, that it may not be our last evening : and, 
therefore, the state of our mind at the close of 
each day, is ever liable to be our state for eter^ 
nity. Blessed, then, are they, who are equally 
prepared to wake in this world or in the next ; 
who can, therefore, cheerfully resign themselves 
to rest, with the words of Symeon on their lips, 
and in their heart, — " Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 
word ; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation !" 

VOL. I. F 
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. That the authors of our Liturgy, were really 
d^irotts to cherish such feelings, will appear 
still more clearly, by attending to that distin- 
guishing feature in our evening service, — the 
first daily Collect It supposes the mind not 
wholly dissatisfied with itself, on a review of its 
inward, and outward conduct j yet entirely refer- 
ring whatever is estimable in itself, whether 
* holy desires, good councils, or just works,* to 
Him, from whom all good proceeds. It looks, 
however, beyond its present sincerity of reli- 
gion ; and asks for that <* peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding ; " it feels, as all must 
feel, at the season of reflection and retirement, 
that it is not enough, to be supported through 
the best course of duty, with integrity, or even 
with cheerfulness ; there must be a resource for 
the evening, as well as strength for the day ; 
there must be a tranquil home in a man's own 
bosom, in which, after having served his fellow- 
creatiireis, he may enjoy himself. This has been 
the wish, of every thinking mind, in every 
age : but it is what God, alone, is able to bestow. 
To Him, therefore, do we say, * Give unto thy 
servants, that peace which the world cannot 
give.' And what, my brethren, is this peace? 
It is a peace which rests on no presumptuous 
confidence, no visionary illusion ; it arises out 
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of that " wisdom from above," which " ifr first 
pure, then peaceable ; " it is founded on a * heart 
set to obey God's commandments ; ' and, as the 
earliest result of this righteousness, is " peace,'' 
its maturer fruit, can be no other than ^ quiet* 
ness, and assurance for ever." ' This holy calm, 
then, we ask from Him, who maketh the out- 
goings of the morning and evening to rejoice. 
We ask, < that we, being delivered from the fear 
of our enemies, may pass our time in rest and 
quietness ; ' a petition, of far deeper and hap- 
pier import, than the world is commonly aware 
of; for what is this, but to ask that we may 
possess that perfect << love of God, which casteth 
out fear;" which endears every pure enjoy- 
ment, and fills up every calm interval, of life ; 
and which, whether at the close of the day, or 
at the close of this mortal existence, will, alike, 
enable us to lie down in peace, and take our 
rest; assiured, that our ever-present and ever- 
gracious God, maketh us to dwell in safety. 

And now, my brethren, even on the evidence 
of this very imperfect statement, may we not 
assert, that our morning and evening service, 
taken together, make exquisite provision for a 
happy day ? May we not, without exaggeration, 
apply the words of Cicero, and exclaim, that 
^ A day truly so spent, would be preferable to a 
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sinning immortality ! * But the day, of which a 
picture is thus drawn, is only an epitomized spe- 
cimen of a holy life ; it is, in fact, a whole course 
of piety, compressed into narrow limits, that it 
may be distinctly contemplated, and repeatedly 
brought before our view. But we are invited, 
earnestly invited, to extend this blessedness, 
through the whole scope of ourearthly existence; 
nay, we are assured, that, if we fervently, and 
faithfully, engage in this career of Christiafli 
virtue, our happiness will be continually height- 
ening; still approaching, nearer and nearer, to 
the happiness of heaven ; still more brightly an- 
ticipating that fulness of diversified employment 
and yet of beatific rest, which awaits the spirits 
of the just, in the mansions of our Father. 

And this, be assured, as it is a just tribute to 
the religion of oiir Liturgy, so it is the highest 
commendation, which language can bestow : for 
full occupation is the very soul of happiness ; 
and what does all I have been saying amount to, 
but this, that our Morning and Evening Service 
open a field of inexhaustible occupation, to the 
noblest faculties of the mind and heart? The 
worst siifierings, of the most wretched beings, 
whom we see around us, — sufferings, in compa; 
rison with which, bodily pain or temporal cala- 
mity, be it ever so grievous, shrink into insi^ 
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nificance, — • the worst sufferings of the wretched, 
may be. traced, through a variety of channels, to 
want ofemployment, as their unhappily prolific 
source. ' This is often bitterly felt, by those, whom 
the world esteems most busy and active, most 
enterprizing and successful. In numberless in- 
stances, while the body is engaged, and even 
while the intellect is strained to its utmost pitch, 
the highest powers of the soul, those to which 
all. the rest should serve but as obedient mini- 
9tev.»f are uiielicited, and unoccupied ; left to prey 
upon themselves, for want of suitable objects ; 
3nd to ftiake ** the whole head sick, and the whole 
heart faint," by the tormenting consciousness 
that * something is wanting' which this world, 
and all its concerns, are utterly incompetent to 
supply. • The truth is, man was not made for 
earth alone. Formed in the image, and for the 
service, of his Maker, he unconsciously pants 
after his great Original and End. And hence, 
we may understand, why it is, that the loveliest 
scenes of this visible creation, are so often felt to 
be a dreary prison. For what is the value of 
that prospect, which a present Deity does not 
cheer, and gladden, and illuminate, by the light 
of his countenance ? What provision is there, to 
prevent even a second paradise, from becoming 
a desert wilderness, if, by the absence of genuine 
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religion, it be disjoined from God's gracious em- 
pire? Yes, it is indispensable to our life, and 
health, that we should breathe a pure, and holy 
element, which, like the air of the material world, 
may diffuse itself through every space and period 
of our being : and such, precisely, is the devotion, 
of which oiu" Liturgy affords an exemplification. 
This will accompany us, in leisure, or in business j 
in private, or in public ; when we rise up, and 
when we he down : far from disqualifying us for 
active pursuits, it will give us such vigour, such 
alertness, such calm, but persevering activity, as 
will enable us to excel even the worldling, in 
what he deems Tiis own peculiar province ; as 
will secure, the prompt, and effectual performance 
of whatever is reaUy conducive, to our temporal 
well-being. Whilst, instead of being " careful 
and troubled about many things," we shall be 
supremely solicitous for " the one thing needful/* 
Let us, then, my brethren, intreat of God, as 
the first, and greatest of all blessings ; let us 
exert ourselves, as if infinitely more than life 
itself were the cause at issue ; let us strive and 
pray, not depending on our own strength, but on 
God's gracious influence, that the devotion of 
our Liturgy, may become the very element we 
breathe. The result will be inexpressibly satis- 
factory and glorious. In the discharge of active 
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and social duties, in labours of beneficence and 
brotherly love, in the study and contemplation of • 
divine truth, in continual inspection of our own 
hearts, and watchfulness over our own tempers, 
we shall then find occupation, ever new, and ever 
delightful; we shall then, with steadiness and 
continuity of effort, pursue after still higher de- 
grees of holiness and happiness ; we shall then 
experience no melancholy void, no listless va- 
cancy, no weariness of life ; our whole scope of 
existence will then be filled, and filled with the 
most satisfactory, the most diversified, and yet 
the most unchangeable objects. Whilst, in a 
blessed interchange of action and contemplation, 
of extended usefulness to our fellow-creatures, 
and devout but cheerful converse with our Maker, 
God and eternity, will be continually brought 
before us, not only divested of terrors, but as the 
happiest objects of our contemplation ; for we 
shall, then, be assured, that God will be our 
portion, through all the changes of eternity. 

And, now, my brethren, " unto God's gracious 
mercy and protection, we commit you ; the Lord 
bless you, and keep you ; the Lord make his face 
to shine upon you, and be gracious unto you j 
the Lord lift up his countenance upon you, and 
give you peace^ both now and for evermore !" 

Amek ! 
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Psalm xxix. 2. 
oivs im: LORD the honour bvb unto his name; 

WORSHIP THE LORD) WITH HOLY WORSHIP. 

» ft 

* - 

: - . , J-. 

>(y E have already seeij, that, in the two services 
of Morning and Eveuing . Prayer, our Church 
has compressed a whole course of piety, within 
the limits of a single day; thus enabling us, 
both clearly, to. discern, and frequently to review^ 
the obligations of our. Christian calling : while 
the rules, the motives, and the spirit of tlie Gospel, 
are so applied: to the praotice of daUy life, as to 
bring its lessons within the>each of the plainest, 
and least discursive und^staxidjng. 

But the prospect elsewhere opens mto the 
entire range of human life : it associates youth 
with manhood, our earliest in&iicy with our ma- 
turest years ; and so connects the present, with 
the future, and the past, as to meet the demands 
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of a confirmed faith, and to provide spiritual 
instruction, for the most enlarged and compre- 
hensive minds. 

This provision for our highest wants, is espe- 
cially contained in the two Sacramental Offices. 
We there obtain, at one view, an insight into our 
Christian profession, from its commencement 
to its consummation; from the first principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, to that perfection, both 
of holiness and of enjoyment, which, in ac- 
cordance with holy Scripture, our Church con- 
siders attainable, by the mature followers of our 
Redeemer ; by those, whom Saint John describes, 
as *' fathers in Christ.** 

By the Office of Baptism, we are instructed 
how to begin the Christian Hfe well : and, for 
the constant sustenance of that life, we may 
draw effi^ual supplies, from the service of the 
Lord's Supper. 

In the present discourse, I will confine myself 
to. the former of these subjects. A narrow limit, 
for so fiill a theme. May God, of his goodness, 
enable me so to speak, and you so to hear and 
apprehend, that the words faithfully spoken, may 
" minister grace linto.the hearers !*' 

Taking for its foundation the first principle 
of all revealed truth, the: Baptismal Service 
opens, with an acknowledgement ^t>ur original 
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wretchedness, — * forasmuch as all men are con- 
ceived and born in sin/ From this humble 
confession of our lost estate, it immediately pro- 
ceeds, to point out the only means of restora- 
tion : certifying, after the divine authority of our 
Redeemer, that < none can enter into the kingdom 
of God, except he be regenerate, and bom anew, 
of water, and of the Holy Ghost' And thus, in 
two short sentences, it sets forth the entire 
ground- work of personal Christianity. 

For who, that honestly consults his own heart 
and conscience, must not feel, that man is, by 
nature, prone to evil ; that he is " wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked ;" 
that, by his own strength, he is utterly powerless, 
to rise from the death of sm, to the life of right- 
eousness ; and, that he, therefore, stands infinitely 
in need of an almighty deliverer ? And who, 
that faithfully hearkens to the voice of God in 
Scripture, and to the plain words of our divine 
Redeemer there recorded, must not own, that 
Baptism, by water, and by the Holy Ghost, is 
the sole appointed method of admission, to the 
blessings and privileges of the Gospel? 

Nor, while bound, implicitly to receive this 
scriptural ordinance, ' according to Christ's holy 
institution,' and in the literal sense of his words, 
are we, by any means, withheld from modestly. 
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and reverently, considering the suitableness of 
the divine appointment. And, for summary proof 
of it, we need but revert, to the acknowledged 
condition of fallen man, and to the fundamental 
character of the scheme of his redemption. Hu- 
man nature was found, by the Gospel, in a state 
of utter, and helpless destitution ; it was to be 
restored by the Gospel, wholly as a system of 
divine grace, and power. Now, the sacred ordi- 
nance of Baptism, directly meets the exigences 
of the case : for, from the very commencement, 
it takes the great work of salvation, entirely out 
of the hands of man, and places it altogether in 
the hands of God. The lesson, which human 
nature most needs, and least loves to learn, 
that God is every thing, and man nothing ; this 
all-important lesson, the Sacrament of Baptism 
inculcates, with authority not to be resisted, and 
in language not to be misunderstood. This will 
equally appear, whether we consider the sign 
enjoined, or the grace conveyed ; for the outward 
baptism with water, has, plainly, no intrinsic, 
inherent virtue ; and the inward baptism, with 
the Holy Ghost, imparts a virtue altogether 
super-human; a regeneration, in which the 
power is of God alone. 

Conformably with this scriptural view, the 
baptismal service calls upon us to implore < that, 
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which, by nature, we cannot have ;* a baptism, 
not only outward, but inward ; a grace, which 
God only, in hiSi bounteous mercy, can bestow ; 
or, in the concluding words of the introductory 
address, * that we may be baptized with water, 
and the Holy Ghost ; and received into Christ's 
holy Church, and be made lively members of the 
same/ What it is to be received into Christ's 
holy Church, the succeeding Collect most in- 
structively unfolds. The rite of Baptism con- 
fessedly finds us, by nature, the prey of sin arid 
death; compassed about, on every side, with 
overwhelming perils and temptations. When 
first rescued, then, from such a depth of misery ; 
when newly admitted within the bosom of Christ's 
Church, and, there, shielded alike from sur- 
rounding, and from indwelling evils, — how 
touchingly, and how truly, does the baptismal 
service liken our condition, to that of Noah and 
his family, entering the ark, amidst the horrors 
of the deluge ? For, as the waters of the great 
abyss encompassed the righteous patriarch, and 
his little flock, even so, the abounding flood of 
iniquity assails, on all sides, the infant, struggling 
Christian ; and, as Noah was borne onward still, 
by the divine vessel, in peace and security, above 
the wreck of a perishing ^worid, so, the faithful 
Christian, who has been received into the Church 
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by Baptism, will, if only he maintain his faith 
firm unto the end, be carried, in perfect safety, 
through all the changes and chances of this 
mortal life, to rest, finally, and for ever, upon 
the heavenly mount of God. 

With what emotions, then, of love, of gra- 
titude, of trembling hope, and of holy fear, 
should not we be animated, whenever we read> 
and reflect on, the words of this baptismal 
prayer : — 

* Almighty, and everlasting God, who, of thy 
great mercy, didst save Noah and his family, in 
the ark, from perishing by water; and, also^ 
didst safely lead the children of Israel, thy peo- 
ple, through the Red Sea, figuring, thereby, thy 
holy Baptism ; and, by the baptism of thy well- 
beloved Son, Jesus Christ, in the river Jordan, 
didst sanctify water, to the mystical washing 
away of sin ; We beseech thee, for thine infinite 
mercies, that thou wilt mercifully look upon 
this child ; wash him, and sanctify him, with 
the Holy Ghost, that he, being delivered from thy 
wrath, may be received into the ark of Christ's 
Church ; and, being steadfast in faith, joyful 
through hope, and rooted in charity, may S6 
pass the waves of this troublesome world, that, 
finally,' he may come to the land of everlasting 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.' 
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My brethren, season after season, and year 
after year, we hear and read the words of this 
inimitable petition. But, do we so bear or 
read them, as to imbibe their spirit ? Do they 
touch our consciences? Do they reach, and 
dwell in, our hearts? Agfun and again, we 
witness, we unite in, the celebration of the Bap- 
tismal Sacrament But, while we attend the 
new-born infant to hia second birth ; while we 
join with the congregation, in offering him up 
unto the Lord ; while we ourselves pronounce 
his baptismal vows, and solemnly promise, in his 
behalf, renunciation of < the Devil, and all his 
works ; ' relinquishment of ' the vain pomp and 
glory of the world, with all covetous desires of 
the same ; ' and crucifixion of ' the carnal de- 
sires of the flesh ;' while we thus pray, or pro- 
miee, in the name erf" infant innocence, do we 
always remember, do we ever duly recollect, 
that the case is our own ? That, by the same so- 
lemn vow, promise, and profession, we also have 
been dedicated to the service of God ? That this 
vow, promise, and profession, has, or has not, 
been accomplished in us ? And that, according 
to its accomplishment, or its violation, we must 
be liappy, or miserable, for ever ? 

But, whether we think, or do not think, on 
these things, our Church, assuredly, has not 
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failed, to remind us of their application to us, 
and of our individual concern in them. After 
the Gospel has been read, we are made publicly 
to. offer this solemn petition for ourselves : -«- 
* Almighty and everlasting God, heavenly Fa- 
ther, we give thee humble thanks, that thou 
hast vouchsafed to call tis to the knowledge of 
thy grace, and faith in thee: increase this 
knowledge, and confirm this faith in us, ever- 
more/ That is, in other words, we pray, that the 
inceptive grace, by which we were r^enerated 
in Baptism, may be so cherished, in our hearts 
and minds, that it may ripen into that perfective 
Grace of God, which bringeth forth the choicest 
fruits of the spirit. 

In the certain assurance, therefore, that our 
interest in the Baptismal Office, commencing in 
earliest infancy, must continue through the 
whole o£ life ; that the responsibility then in- 
curred, and the duties then enjoined, must 
grow with our growth and strengthen with our 
strength ; — let us faithfully (compare the tes* 
timony of our own hearts, with the language of 
our venerable Church. We, elsewhere, profess 
to believe of Baptism, that, * being by nature 
bom in ain, and the cbildnen of wrath, we ai:e 
faeffiby made the children of grace.' And are 
we not, indeed, cmiscious, that this imparted 
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griace is needful for us ? If not, we must have 
been careless observers of human nature, and 
still more careless inspectors of our own con- 
sciences. For every one of us, who thinks at 
all, must feel, that man, in his natural state, has 
deep ground of uneasiness, of a moral and prac- 
tical kind, which arises from a sense of sin ; an 
imeasiness, which can be allayed, by nothing 
short of a moral, and rational relief; which no 
visionary persuasion, no voice from heaven, 
could effectually dispel; which leads the suf- 
ferer to exclaim, with the Psalmist, " Create in 
me a clean heart, O God ; and renew a right 
spirit within me : " or, in the language of Saint 
Paul, << Wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?" an 
uneasiness, which, consequently, can be removed 
by nothing less, than a real change of nature ; 
than < a death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness/ 

For this inborn tendency, this instinctive 
effort, of fallen nature, to arise ; of the spirit of 
man, to awake, from the death of sin, to the 
life of righteousness, — provision is fully made, 
in our Baptismal Service. In the first Collect, 
we implore • deliverance from God's wrath.' 
But, in what is this deliverance made to consist ? 
Not in the reversal of a sentence, not in the 
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removal of a curse ; not in any transaction, 
confined, if we may so speak, to Heaven's chan- 
cery, and of which, no other than a supernatural 
assurance could be aflforded. No, my brethren, 
.the deliverance is moral, is spiritual, is to be 
.effected within our own souls. It consists, 
as the same Collect proceeds to instruct us, in 
being * washed and sanctified with the Holy 
Spirit : ' and its reality is to be ascertained, by 
evidence which is subject to the most rational 
investigation, by its subsequent effects, on 
the tempers and habits of our lives. For it is 
certain, that we do not retain the grace or pri- 
vileges of our Christian Baptism, except so far, 
as, in the beautiful language of the office, we 
are, * stedfast in faith, joyful through hope, and 
rooted in charity.* This is * the remission of 
our sins,' as it is well expressed in the next 
prayer, 'by spiritual regeneration:' their remis- 
sion, in other words, " by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost," or, as Saint Paul elsewhere ex- 
pands the same sentiment, " by putting on the 
new man, which, after God, is created in right- 
eousness, and true holiness." This is the re- 
mission, which our blessed Redeemer did, and 
suffered, so much, in the flesh, to purchase for 
us : the remission, to obtain which, he offered 
up, in his own adorable person, « a full, perfect, 
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and sufficient, sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, 
for the sins of the whole world/ 

Let us, then, be careful, as we value our 
everlasting peace, that we never lose sight of 
the inward and spiritual character, of this remis- 
sion of our sins. Let us beware, lest we sub- 
stitute a presumptuous confidence, in what has 
been done for the world at large, for the h^ppy 
consciousness of that blessed change, which 
our gracious Redeemer is ever solicitous, and 
^ver ready, to effect within ourselves. Let us 
always remember, that, in the language of our 
Church, and of holy Scripture, the remission of 
sins is not notional, but real ; that it is not, 
merely, to be laid hold of, outwardly, by a 
strong effort of the understanding, but to be 
inwardly knoivn and felt, by the convincing 
evidence, of a clean heart, and a renewed spirit. 
In a word, let us ever be mindful, that our sins 
are remitted, only so far as they are removed ; 
and that the only scriptural, and reasonable 
method, of ascertaining our spiritual condition, 
is to inquire, are we, indeed, brought " from 
darkness unto light?** Have we, of a truth, 
been drawn " from the power of Satan unto 
God?" Have we, in reahty, "put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ," and been enabled by him, 
" to walk in all godliness of conversation ?" 
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Such inquiries are e^pecjally suggeei|bed, by 1^ 
icfrnduding words of the Sa^^spaal Office : -r 
f Ren^embering always, tb.at Baptism dx>th repre- 
sent ujxto jus owr profession ; which is, to foUov 
ibe e}s;^upQiple 9^ pur ^ayiour Christ, and to hid 
nof^e ]^e imtQ him ; tha^:, as he died and rose 
9gaw for us, so slipuAd we, who are baptised, 
die from sia, an<^ pi^ 9gain \mto righteousness, 
tCQmtixi^uaUy wprtifyipg every evil and cofryjit 
>$^i6^tiQii, apd daily proceq^g in aU virtue aad 
^godliness of giving/ 

But how, may it be it asked, are the benefits 
:imd blessings .pf js^piritual regei^ier^tion conferred 
/upon inf^pts, in their tendeir yea^s? To this 
linqviiry, we need not be careful to reply : we 
^need only st^te, that, in this, ^.s in various otjier 
inatances, it hath pleased Almighty God to ^et 
!Umit3 t9 ithe presumptuousness qf human curio- 
sity ; and thus, .at once, tp try our humility, and 
.our iaith. It as .enough for us, to rest assured, 
that 'God is nowi and ever, the same all-good and 
.gracious Parent j that, as in times past, it was 
** /but of the mouths of .babes and sucklings, He 
perfected praise ; '* and as " He revealed unto 
babes, those things which were hidden from 
rthe wise and prudent," so he is, at all times, 
abundantly able to pour forth the dew of his 
'blessing, upon infants who are faithfully brought 
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to the baptism of his Son. It is enough for us, 
to believe and cherish the prevalent sentiment 
of the universal Church, as it has been main- 
tained from the age of the apostles, that, at the 
time of Baptism, a new nature is divinely com- 
municated; and gracious privileges are espe- 
cially vouchsafed, in such measure and degree, 
that whosoever are clothed with this white gar- 
ment, may, through God's help, * keep their 
baptism pure and undefiled, for the remainder 
of their lives, never wilfully committing any 
deadly sin.' 

To a maintenance of Christian purity, thus 
stedfast and continual, our Church hopefully 
looks forward, throughout this most instructive 
and edifying service. We are taught to implore, 
for all infants who come to the hallowed font 
of baptism, not only present grace, but power 
* to lead the rest of their lives according to this 
good beginning.' We are invited to pray for 
these little ones, * that, in them, the old Adam 
may be so buried, that the new man may be 
raised up in them ; that all carnal affections 
may die in them, and that all things belonging 
to the spirit, may live and grow in them ; that 
they may have power, and strength, to have 
victory, and to triumph against the devil, the 
world, and the flesh ; and, finally, that they 
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may be endued with heavenly virtues, and, ever 
remaining in the number of God's faithful and 
elect children, may be everlastingly rewarded, 
through His mercy, who liveth, and govemeth 
all things, world without end/ 

Such is the erect and vigorous posture, which 
our Church wishes, that all her members may 
habitually maintain ; and with this posture, how 
exactly harmonizes that noble description of the 
Christian warrior, which immediately follows : 
* That he shall not be ashamed to confess 
the faith of Christ crucified ; and manfully to 
fight, under his banner, against sm, the world, 
and the devil ; and to continue Christ's faith- 
ful soldier, and servant, unto his life's end.' 

It is unquestionable, that, by God's blessing 
on early religious education, and, especially, on 
the pious watchfulness of Christian parents, 
there ever have been, and now are, bright ex- 
amples of pure and undefiled religion : who 
have never sinned away their baptismal grace ; 
who, from early youth, have maintained a 
blessed course of innocence and virtue ; who 
have uniformly loved the beauty and pleasure 
of goodness; who, following in the footsteps, 
and strengthened by the grace, of our adorable 
Redeemer, have walked, stedfastly, with their 
God, unseduced by the blandishments of vice, 
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and unspotted by the pdllutiotis of the Wofld* 
But it must be confessed^ and deplored, that 
such instances ar^ ktnentably rare ) that the 
great majority of those who profess atid dall 
themselves Christians^ have sillned^ have griev- 
ously sinnedj aiid come shott of the gloi'y of 
God. This, my brethren, iS mattei* of grief 
and shiime : but, blessed be the Fithet* of 
ttierciesi it is not matter of d^spait ! 0\it Chu^^h 
assures usi in her sixteenth Arll6l6, and shie ha* 
the Undoubted Warrant df SdfiptUil^ fdt ih6 
&.ssertioni that * the grant Of i'leperitance ia ftbt 
to be dehied td such tts fall ittto sin *ftei- bap* 
tism ; ' and that, * after \ve hav6 i^cfeived thi^ 
Holy Ghost, we may depart finbitt graee giv^tt^ 
and fall int6 sin ; Und, fey the grace of Gtid:) we 
may rise agaitij and iameild 'tinr lives,^ 

But this c6wsolatory assUrafeiie) affords ttb feft^ 
oouragement to a t:tentinuance in ^tt 5 ft* othei** 
wise : it plainly intitaates, that grace aS^ M* kt^ 
incompatible; it virtually dfecAates, that, XvWlst 
we continue in the commission btf* ftny kn6\vn ^^ 
we have reliftqUiish^ %he glrice and ^iviteges 'of 
our Baptisfn ; in othei* ^ords, thift We fere nd 
logger * children of God;' tbaitXve ^t^ ^d^ftoffe 
state of filial faVotfr and ^cceptaiice ; %hW <^e^a*fe 
^If-estrattged from the di^ftie bteSsftig, attd ^o*- 
tection ; and kre in dianger of am eterhtA ^itcludibft. 
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from pod's glorious presence ! If these be strict 
jand searching truths, they are the strict an4 
searching truths of Scripture ; whose declarations 
are, that " the pure in heart " alone " shall see 
God ;*' that " without holiness, no man shall see 
the Lord." 

As, then, we would be happy, here and here- 
after, let us now try and examine ourselves j and 
* that not lightly, and after the manner of dis- 
semblers with God j' not by the deceitftil estimate 
of our own imagination, but by the unerring 
standard of the divine law. Delay may be dan- 
gerous, may be fatal. The question is, have we 
.retained the grace of Baptism, by innocence of 
heart and life ; or, if conscience accuse us of 
past offences, have we recovered that grace, by 
deep, sincere, and universal repentance? If 
neitb^er of these alternatives be our case, then, my 
jbrethren, we are unsafe ; we are yet in our sins ; 
we can have no calm resting-place within our own 
bosoms ; we are unprepared for that great change, 
which awaits us all, from time into eternity. 

Try and examine yourselves, therefore, by the 
,word of God, in your Bibles ; by the voice of 
Ihe Chiurch, in your Prayer-books ; by the wit- 
»(e3s of conscience, in your own hearts, — whether 
.you be in the faith. That if you are happy, in 
ll^e. coasciousness of having kept your Baptismal 
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covenant, you may rejoice in God your Saviour j 
or that, if your consciences by sin are accused, 
you may seek, while yet there is time, and seek 
successfully, for pardon, restoration, and esta- 
blishment, in the ways of God's laws, and in the 
works of his commandments. 

In our Baptism, we have been dedicated to the 
service of a heavenly master ; even the great Cap- 
tain of our salvation : have we approved ourselves 
faithful servants, obedient followers, good soldiers, 
of a chieftain so gracious, so divine a Lord ? In 
our Baptism, we received gifts, from this heavenly 
dispenser of his Father's bounties, far more efficar 
cious and abundant, than were bestowed on patri- 
archs, and prophets of old time : have we employed 
them, to God's glory, and to the sanctification of 
our own souls ? Which of you has thus cherished 
the grace, then shed abroad in your hearts by the 
Holy Ghost ? Nay, who among you, can answer 
to your consciences, or to your God, that you 
have not often broken through those merciful 
restraints, which would have withheld you from 
all evil ? That you have not frequently resisted 
those gracious influences, which would have drawn 
you to all good ? You have been baptized, in- 
deed, but what account do you make of your 
Baptism ? In what light do you regard it ? does 
it often, does it ever, occur to your minds, that 
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Baptism is more than a mere ceremony, which 
accompanies the imposition of a name ? Do you 
often, do you ever, recall to your remembrance, 
that it is a Sacrament, instituted and ordained by 
Christ himself; a Sacrament, communicative of 
graces, for which we must all stricdy render ac 
count before His judgment-seat ? There is not, 
I trust and believe, a single individual among 
you, who would accept the wealth of worlds, to 
say, with deliberation, / am not a Christian ; yet, 
have you ever weighed the amount of the oppo- 
site declaration, which not one among you would 
hesitate to make, — I am a Christian ? For what 
is it to be a Christian ? Is it not to be conformed, 
as far as human nature is capable of such con- 
formity, to the likeness of God ? Is it not to live 
above the present evil world ; to mortiiy, and 
to subdue, every irregular desire ; to resist sted- 
fastly all the open violence, and guard cautiously 
against all the treacherous malignity, of our great 
spiritual foe ? What is it to be a Christian ? Is 
it not to die with Christ, to rise with him, to be 
like him ; to know that which is true ; to love 
that which is good, to practise that which is holy j 
to possess the very life and strength of inward 
purity, and outward virtue ; to be " rooted and 
grounded in love ;" to be, like the apostle, "able 
to do all things, through Christ which strength- 
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eneth us ;'' to be '^ more than conqu^roFS, through 
Him that loved us;'' in a word, to be in actual 
ripeness for heaven, and to anticipate its blesaingsi 
even while sojourning in the wilderness of this 
mortal life ? 

- This, my brethren, is Christianity, as it is de- 
scribed by the voice of truth, in the language of 
inspiration ; and as it has b^en drawn from the 
pure source of Scripture, by our venerable re- 
^Miners. With this pattern it is, that you are 
to compare your thoughts, your feelings, ypur 
tempers, and the habitual practice of your lives. 
Some of you, are yet in the morning of life ; 
full of hopes, and full of promise ; a f^w years 
only, have elapsed, since you were brought t^ 
the b^tismal font ; and you are, just now» ap- 
proaching the most critical period of your liv^s^. 
To yott, then, my young friends, I would address 
a &w words of affectionate exhortation. I trust, 
you are yet innocent, and unperyerted ; that you 
have not yet been sediiiced by the deceitfuln^ess 
of mu Consider, then, what a pri^^ you have 
in yoiar hands ; aed he 2eaiom, *^ that no man 
{take your •ciown/' Consider^ ih^U if Ood and 
angels rcgoicei, at the conversion of an old and 
•great sinner, they must iniSnltdiy rejoice, tp see 
a young person stedfastly resisting the allure^ 
-ments of a wicked world. .Copsider, that that 
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time^ which a dying sinner would, if it were pes* 
sible, give millions of worlds to redeem, is now 
in your hands, and that you may make a glorious 
use of it Consider, that you are yet clothed in 
the white robe of innocence, and, if you be careful 
never to defile that garment, you may attain to 
a portion among those few, who shall walk with 
Christ in white, for they are worthy. Consider, 
that, if, by a faithfU use of God's grace, you 
maintain your innocence a few years longer, you 
may be soon almost out of the danger of tempt- 
ation ; you will escape the bitter pangs of remorse 
and repentance j you will be raised above that 
greatest of human miseries, the fear of death ; 
you will, not only without fear, but even with 
exceeding joy, expect the appearance of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, at the judgment of the great 
day, and in the glory of the world to come. 
Consider, in a word, that, if you hold fast the 
confidence and rejoicing of your hope, firm unto 
the end, you will be entitled to all those great 
and inconceivable promises, which oiu* Saviour 
has made to those who shall overcome : * 

" To him that overcometh, will I give to eat 
of the tree of life, which is in the midst of Ij^e 

* Some sentences in this paragraph, are taken, with slight 
alteration, from Dr. S. Clarke's best work, his three Essays, 
on Baptism, &c. 
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paradise of God. He that overcometh, the same 
shall be clothed in white raiment, and I will not 
blot his name out of the book of life : but I will 
confess his name, before my Father, and before 
his angels. Him that overcometh, will I make 
a piUar in the Temple of my God ; and he shall 
no more go out, and I will write upon him 
the name of my God, and the name of the city 
of my God, which is new Jerusalem. To him 
that overcometh, will I grant to sit with me, in 
my throne, even as I, also, overcame, and am sat 
down, with my Father, in his throne." 
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Heb. vi. 1. 

THEREFORE, LEAVING THE PRINCIPLES OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF CHRIST, LET US GO ON TO PERFECTION. 

In the preceding discourse, it was intimated^ 
that our Church, in her two Sacramental Offices, 
presented a view of our Christian profession, 
from its commencement, to its consummation ; 
from the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
to that perfection, both of holiness, and of en- 
joyment, which may be attained, by the ma^ 
tured followers of a cruci^ed and glorified Re- 
deemer. It was stated, that, by Baptism, we 
are instructed how to begin life well : and that, 
for the constant sustenance of that life, we may 
draw effectual supplies, by the reception of the 
Lord's Supper. 

In the Baptismal Service, accordingly, we are 
called, to die with Christ, to rise with him, to 
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be like him. In the Communion Service, we 
are invited, to feed on Christ, to dwell with him, 
to be one with him. In the former, we behold, 
the divine seed, the essential elements, the en- 
sured progress, of our inward Christianity : in 
the latter, we may experience, the • nourishment 
of that seed, and its radication in the heart. The 
Baptismal Service, is grand, solemn, and awaken- 
ing : the office of the Lord's Supper, is, at once, 
sublime, pathetic, and inexpressibly delightful 
to the well-prepared recipient. The one, autho- 
ritatively points out the way in which we 
should go f the other, guides, supports, and cheers 
«us, in that way. In a word, 1:he one impres- 
•sively leaches the first princip^les of the 'doctrine 
' of Christ; whilst the other, with a gentle but 
powerful attraction, draws us on to perfection. 

The Communion Service, then, -may be con- 
sidered as a luminous commentary on the apos- 
tdlic injunction of the ^texX : therefore, with {^ 
•iStrong but humble hope, that the 'light of our 
'Venerable ^Establishment may, in this, as in va- 
rious other instances, be 'found to illustrate 'the 
divine truth of Scripture, I would address you, 
brethren, as Saint Paul addressed 'the ^Hebrew 
Christians, — " Therefore, leaving 'tiie first ^prin- 
ciples of the doctrine df Christ, let us go on 
to perfection.** 
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By this exhortation^ we are not to snppode, 
tfhat the Apostle meant to set up an unattainable 
or ideal standard. Such a supposition were 
wholly inconsistent, both with the analogy of 
Scripture, and with his own teaching. The 
Christian maturity which the Gospel inculcates, 
and which Saint Paul here terms " perfection,** 
is suitable to our nature, and limited by the inhe- 
rent qualities, as well as by the inevitable weafe* 
nesses, of that nature. Our ^bodies are sc/lgedt 
to disease ; our animal spirits are often atffected 
by every change in the atmosphere we breathe ; 
our understanding, judgment, and affections, 
are liable to "be obscmred by ignorance, per- 
plexed by error, or Warpfed by misconception. 
A'nd, while thus weighed down, and impeded 
from within, we have without, a dark, malig- 
nant, indefatigable adversary, perpetually on the 
watch to suggest evil thoughts ; and, if we have 
6ven paid ordinary attention to the suscepti- 
bilities of our nature, we must beconscious, that 
hie has innumerable channels of communication. 
So long, then, as we remain in the body, it is 
impossible that we should be altogether free, 
from conscious infirmities, or unintentional faiilts; 
it is inevitable, that doubts, and difficulties, and 
temptations, will present themselves ; perhaps, 
even in the more advanced Stages of our Chris- 
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tian course, there will arise involuntary impulses 
to evil: nevertheless, through faith, through 
prayer, through the constant vigilance of a di- 
vine principle within, implanted by the grace of 
God in Baptism, and keeping always alive in 
us the sense of the Divine presence, the agency 
of his holy fear and love, — these impulses may 
be prevented from ever amounting to actual 
rebellion : on the contrary, if only we are true 
and faithful to the indwelling grace of the Spirit 
of holiness, we may " keep ourselves, so that 
that wicked one shall not touch us ;** we may 
** war a good warfare ;** we may " hold fast 
faith, and a good conscience,*' unwounded by 
the voluntary commission of any known sin ; 
we may " mortify, through the Spirit, the 
deeds of the flesh j'* we may " watch unto 
prayer,** so that we shall be divinely enabled to 
resist the first incursions of evil, — to give, not 
only no way to sinful impulses, but no indul- 
gence, no quarter, no resting-place in our afiec- 
tions, to sinful thoughts ; but in piuity of 
heart, with fervency of spirit, to live supremely 
to our God. In a word, we have the strongest 
scriptural assurances, that, if we " pray with- 
out ceasing,** if we " quench not the spirit,** 
if we " hold fast that which is good,** if we 
" abstain from all appearance of evil,** *> the 
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very God of peace," will " sanctiiy us wholly j 
and our whole spirit, and soul, and body, will be 
preserved blameless, unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Chrisf For, as the apostle beauti- 
fully adds, << Faithful is He that calleth us, who 
also will do it/* 

This, my brethren, is the perfection spoken of 
in the text ; and to this state of Christian matu- 
rity, we are graciously invited, in various parts 
of God's holy Word. The New Testament re- 
peatedly desciibes it, in language the most lively 
and animating, yet, at the same time, the most 
guarded : uniformly keeping in view, the various 
j; owers, and capacities, of man ; and never, for 
a moment, transgressing the bounds of sober 
sense, and cautious discrimination. But, in no 
part of the sacred writings, is this blessed con- 
dition more luminously pourtrayed, than in the 
following passage of Saint Paul: "The end,** 
that is, the fulfilment, the completion, the perfect 
consummation, " of the commandment, is love j 
out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, 
and of faith unfeigned.'* 

After a manner not unusual in Hebrew com- 
position, the last and highest attainment of the 
Christian life, is, in this passage, placed first. 
The apostle*s words comprize, a definition of 
Christianity, in its source, in its progress, and its 
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utmost attainable elevittioti. We are to begin 
with that faith, which is the root of all evangelic 
virtue ; we are to go on, in the integrity of a 
tender conscience, walking humbly with our 
God ; we are to ascend, through a course of 
deep inward purification, from one stage of pro^ 
ficiency to another ; until we arrive, in the end, 
at a state of calm and continual progress in the 
love of God and man. Further than this, it is 
impossible to reach ; thus far, it will not only be 
our best happiness, but it is our bounden duty 
and service, to. proceed : remembering always 
the commandment, on which the apostle's words 
are our commentary, " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and witii all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; 
and thy neighbour, as thyself." 

Faith unfeigned ; a good conscience ; a pure 
heart ; and love, which is the fiilfiUing of the 
law. This is a brief, but vivid sketchy of the 
passage from earth to heaven. And, perhaps, in 
no work of uninspired man, are these several 
stages of our Christian course more distinctly 
and happily traced, than in the first Collect of 
the Communion-Service. 

The Collect is, in fact, a paraphrase of this 
passage of Scripture. In it, accordingly, we 
find otu: first example, of the manner, in which 
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^e pr^nant truths of the Bible are expanded, 
and enforced, in this portion of our Comxnon^ 
Prayer. We there address that * Almighty God, 
unto whom all hearts be open^ all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid.' We repeat 
the words, but do we enter into their real spirit ? 
do we inwardly feel the awakening truths which 
they convey? If we do thus feel these truths, 
then, we have '* Faith. '* For faith, in its sim- 
plest principle, is the sense of a present God : 
of a Being, who hath ^* searched us out, and 
known us**; who " knoweth our down-sitting, 
and our up-rising " ; who ^< understandeth our 
thoughts long before '' ; who is ** about our path, 
and about our bed, and spieth out all our waysi" 
If this sense, this conviction, this faith, be ** un« 
feigned ;?' if we really and habitually believe, that 
our V heart is open^ to God's inspection; that 
our inmost desires are better known to Hixn, than 
to ourselves ; . that no. secret of our souls escapes 
his all-seeing eye ; then, we can have no quiet, 
no rest, no enjoyment, without the possession of 
<< a good conscience,'' without an humble but 
snre conviction, that it is our chief endeavour to 
walk uprightly and conscientiously before God. 
If we are satisfied on easier terms, we may rest 
assured, that Qur faith is feigned ; that our re- 
ligion is delusive ; that our worship is a deceitful 
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saciifice. But if we, indeed, have " a good con- 
science,'* we will not willingly rest here: we 
will look beyond mere sincerity of intention ; we 
will rise above the faithftdness of a servant, who 
scrupulously discharges every outward duty ; we 
will aspire after that spirit of filial piety, which is 
moved and acted on, wholly by the inward prin- 
ciple of love ; which counts no obedience suffi- 
cient, short of conformity of heart to the will 
and image of our heavenly Father; we will 
long after, what the Psalmist expressively styles, 
** Truth in the inward parts ;" or, in the dis- 
tinct and definite exposition of our Communion- 
Service, we will pray, that God may * cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts, by the inspiration of his 
Holy Spirit.* This is the main petition of the 
collect ; and, if the object of this petition were 
once happily achieved, we should then possess 
all the ingredients of love, all the preliminaries 
to perfection ; — " Faith unfeigned, a good con- 
science, a pure hieart." There would then be no 
obstacle, no impediment, to the free and gracious 
course of God's loving-kindness. He would then 
dwell in our hearts, because our hearts would 
be prepared for his reception; and, where he 
dwelleth, there must be perfect love. Thus we 
perceive, at once, the piety and justness of that 
noble petition, * Cleanse the thoughts of our 
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hearts, by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that 
we may perfectly love thee.* Purity is the very 
element of perfect love : " perfect love/* we are 
assured by Scripture, " casteth out fear*' ; but 
fear, we know, is inseparable from impurity; 
" The pure in heart** alone "shall see God;*' 
who, then, but the pure in heart, are qualified to 
love him ? But it is not merely laoCy that is here 
sought for ; it is perfect love. And, assuredly, 

m 

words cannot convey a more exalted idea of per- 
fect love, than the expressions which immediately 
succeed : * that we may perfectly love thee, and 
worthily magnify ^^V Holy Name.* God*s name, 
my brethren, is essential greatness ; in comparison 
with it, the grandeur of the universe is but " as 
a drop of the bucket, and as small dust of the 
balance ** : " He chargeth his angels with folly," 
much less, then, was it imaginable, by unas- 
sisted reason, that he should be glorified in us, 
who " dwell in houses of clay, whose foundation 
is in the dust** This great mystery He has, how- 
ever, been graciously pleased to reveal unto us 
in his sacred Word ; and our Church, the faithful 
interpreter of that Word, proclaims, in this Col- 
lect, our glorious privilege. How deep, therefore, 
how lively, how energetic, must be that perfect 
love, for which we are here taught to pray ; which 
can be, thus, deemed not unworthy, to exalt, 
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as it were, the Majesty of the most High Gtid ; 
not unmeet, to unite in kindred emotions, wiA 
those blessed spirits which surround his throne j 
even to < laud and magnify his glorious name, 
with angels, and archangels, and with all the 
company of Heaven ! * 

Even from this short explanation, you will per- 
ceive, how excellent a cortimentafy on the wdrds 
of the text, is supplied by the opening prayer 
of our Communion-Service. For what does it 
fexpress, what does it breathe, but wishes the most 
deep and fervent, for the attainment of ** the 
end of the commandment ; for love, out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned.** To what does it invite us, 
but to the fulfilment of the counsel of the 
same apostle, " Therefore, leaving tlie principles 
of the Gospel of Christ, let us go on to per- 
fection ? " 

With what just and happy fitness, then, is this 
Collect liiade immediately to precede the de- 
claration of that Law, the recital of those Com- 
mandments, whose end and aim it so perfectly 
illustrates ? The service proceeds, in true con- 
formity with this good beginning. In the short, 
and lowly petition, which is offered up, at tfcte 
close of each commandment, we find ^ happy 
unity of spirit, with the prayer which we hnvt 
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been just considering. Those devout ejacula- 
tions transform the Law, into the Gospel ; if we 
may be permitted the expression, they evangdize 
jthe whole decalogue ; they impart to it the sj^rit 
of a more perfect dispensation ; they convert the 
law of Moses, into the law of liberty and love. 
< Lord, have mercy upon us/ is the humble, but 
confiding invocation of our Church, * Lord, have 
mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law ! ' In these edifying word$, while, in 
the spirit of a truly penitent and contrite heart, 
we implore pardon for our past offences, we seek 
for the future, not only obedience, not simply a 
conscientious discharge of duty, not merely the 
most continual and abiding fear of God ; we 
seek a iar higher gifl, a still diviner grace ; we 
pray, that the inclinations of our hearty may be 
in unison with the laws of our JVfak^r ; that our 
duty may. become our delight ; that the ful^- 
ment of the good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of Qod, may be the very joy of our life ; in 
a word, that all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of our heavenly Father, may be written 
in our hearts, by the finger of God. And what 
is this, but to pray for the consummation of holi- 
ness, of happiness, of perfect peace ? What is it, 
but to pray for tUe accomplishment, within our 
owin soul&i, of the gracious promise of the Gospd 
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covenant ; even for the full and glorious cpmmu- 
nication of that good spirit, which is the sign 
and seal of the Christian dispensation ? — " This 
is the covenant that I will make, after those days, 
saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their 
mind, and write them in their hearts : and I 
will be to them a God, and they shall be to me 
a people.'* 

What blessedness is this ! God " will put his 
laws into our mind, and write them in our hearts.'^ 
This is, truly, a blessedness which passeth all 
human understanding. That law, of whi^h it 
hath been nobly said, that * its seat, is the bosom 
of God, its voice, the harmony of the world,' 
has, through the everlasting Gospel, descended 
to dwell among the children of men ; to guide 
their feet in the way of peace i to prepare them 
for that eternal rest, which remaineth unto the 
people of God. • . 

Amongst the means which have been divinely 
instituted, to effect these glorious ends, the Sa- 
crament of the body and blood of oiu* Saviour 
Christ is, unquestionably, the most salutary and 
efficacious. For, together with every benefit and 
blessing which await the faithftd performance 
of aU other ordinances of Christian worship, aU 
common offerings of prayer, and praL^e, and 
thanksgiving, — in this holy institution, as in the 
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first Sacrament of Baptism, a divine infusion, a 
heavenly grace and virtue are peculiarly conveyed 
into the soul. In Baptism, we originally received 
this gifb of God : by the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, the gift then received, is renewed, en- 
larged, confirmed, strengthened, perfected. By 
Baptismal Grace, we first became, properly, tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost: by the Grace of the 
Eucharist we are made special temples, also, of 
the Son ; an habitation meet for the whole three 
Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity. For it is 
the Eternal Truth Himself who hath said, " He 
that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me, and I in him. As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father ; 
so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me." 
And, in close conformity with our Lord's saying, 
are the words of our Church in her Communion 
exhortation < * The benefit is great, if, with a 
true penitent heart, and lively faith, we receive 
that holy Sacrament ^ for then we spiritually eat 
the flesh of Christ, and drink his blood ; then we 
dwell in Christ, and Christ in us ; we are one 
with Christ, and Christ with us.' 

This Holy Institution was appointed, as the 
exhortation proceeds to instruct us, * to the end 
that we should alway remember the exceeding 
great love of our Master and only Saviour, Jesus 
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Christi thus dying for us ; and the innumerable 
-benefits, which, by his precious blood-shedding, 
he hath obtained to us.* Here, therefore, pro- 
vision is made, in the most solemn office of our 
Religion, for continually presenting to our minds, 
and impressing on our hearts, that mystery of re- 
demption which angels desire to look into. For, 
what is it, that we are here invited and com- 
manded to remember? It is this astonishing 
truth, that the great and everlasting God, whose 
throne endureth for ever, the sceptre of whose 
kingdom is a sceptre of righteousness, who, in 
the beginning, laid the foundations of the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of His hands, in 
the day of whose most just and terrible judg- 
ment, this earth with all its pageants and palaces 
shall vanish, and the heavens shall be rolled to- 
gether as a scroll, — that this infinite Being was 
made man, took our nature upon him, and * did 
hmnble himself even to the death upon the cross, 
for us miserable sinners who lay in darkness and 
the shadow of death, that he might make us 
the children of God, and exalt us to everlasting 
life!' 

What sublime and animating motives are af- 
forded and held forth, in thife mysterious trans- 
action ! Can we indeed believe, and feel, and 
cowtkiually remember this exceeding great Jove, 
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without pressing on towards that perfection, 
which it was manifested to accomplish ? We 
must be deeply conscious, that this stupendous 
sacrifice was made for no ordinary or trivial pur- 
pose ; we must be intimately aware, that its end 
can be attained by no low or common proficiency 
in holiness and virtue. Shall we, then, frustrate 
this great mystery of mercy ? Shall we render 
the blood of the covenant of none effect ? Shall 
it be in vain for us, that Christ has suffered? 
In that awful hour, inanimate nature was con- 
vulsed, the earth did quake, the rodcs rent in 
sunder, the graves were opened, the dead came 
forth ! And shall we, who profess to " name 
the name of Christ,'' be more stubborn than the 
earth, flintier than the rocks, colder than the 
grave, more lifeless than the dead ? Shall we 
be doubly dead ? dead here, in trespasses and 
sins ? dead hereafter, in an everlasting exclusion 
from the presence of Christ and of God ? God 
forbid, my brethren ! In Chriist let us be made 
alive : in Him, and in the power of his might, 
let us be strong : in Him let us put our trui^t : 
and then we shall infallibly discover, that Christ 
crucified is, of a truth, **the power of God unto 
salvation.** 

Thus it was, that the first of buman guides, 
the chief of inspired teachers, the great apostiie 
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of the Gentiles, studied to have Christ, as he 
expresses it, " formed within ** him : that is, to 
live in Him, as the source of grace ; to live bi/ 
Him, as the food of faith ; to live to Him, as 
the hope of glory. And this divine life. Saint 
Paul continually connects with the precious 
remembrance of our Lord's death and passion, 
delivered in the blessed Sacrament of his body 
and blood. Whenever th ere arises an opportunity 
of adverting to this great mystery, the holy 
apostle is animated with new life ; his whole soul 
is breathed into his words ; but, while his speech 
is ardent, energetic, impassioned, his spirit is, at 
the same time, sober, serious, and practical : it 
is no transient emotion, but a settled habitude of 
love, and peace, and joy, which dictates every 
expression. We see, that the death of his Re- 
deemer has become the spiritual sustenance of 
his soul ; he glories in the cross of Christ, be- 
cause, by that cross, the world is crucified unto 
him, and he unto the world ; he speaks of his 
own sufferings with sacred delight, as " bearing 
about in the body, the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the life, also, of Jesus, might be manifest in 
his body ;** he tells, with holy triumph, of his 
being " alway delivered to death," because it is 
" for Jesus' sake, that the life, also, of Jesus 
might be made manifest, in his mortal flesh/' 
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That Christ has died, is with him no mere out- 
ward, ideal belief; it is an impression stamped 
upon the heart, a truth ever-present to the mind j 
a principle of grace and power, deep, practical 
and influential : from the death of his divine 
Redeemer, he derives strength, and vigour, and 
motive, and example, and courage, to do and 
suffer the hardest things ; to deny the flesh, to 
subdue the world, to resist the devil, to withstand 
every wrong movement of his lower nature, to 
be more than conqueror, through Him who 
loved us. 

Thus, therefore, it is, that we also are to re- 
member, as the Church in her Communicm 
Office incites us to remember, * the exceeding 
great love of our Master, and only Saviour Jedus 
Christ, thus dying for us.* And i^ through 
the grace of God, we be enabled so to remem- 
ber his death, we shall soon learn, to bless his 
holy name, in the language of the same vener- 
able formulary, for ^ the innumerable benefits, 
which, by his precious blood-shedding, he hath 
obtained to us.* These benefits will then be 
realized in our own souls : we shall then find 
strength, to resist what has hitherto overpowered 
us ; to perform, what has heretofore been too 
hard for us ; to reject, with righteous detestation, 
the evi] that was pleasant to our souls; to de- 
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Ught and rejoice in, t^iat good, and acceptable; 
and perfect will of God, whiqh once seemed a 
hai*sh and grievous in^position, a burthen too 
heavy for us to bear : in a word, it will then be 
given us to " rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory, receiving the end of our faith, 
even the salvation of our souls." 

In inculcating, however, after clear and ex- 
press authority of Scripture, the real, inward, 
experimental efficacy of the death of Christ, and 
of the spiritual sacrifice of his most holy body and 
blood, our Church is far from desiring tp create, 
or to encourage in her children, the growth of 
spiritual pride. In her services, a haughty, arro- 
gant, self-6ufficient temper, will find no counte- 
nance, no resting-place, no room. On the con- 
trary, she both requires and supposes in her 
&ithful and obedient members, a serious, col* 
lected, humble frame of mind, at gJI times to be 
cherished, but, more especially wten they ap- 
proach that holy Sacrament A deep sense of our 
original wretchedness, a hearty repentance for our 
past offences, a thorough consciousness of our 
present weakness, and an entire reliance cm. that 
grace, which we are assured in holy Scripture, and 
which we may be assured, if we \^ill, by happy ex- 
perience in our own hearts, is sufficient for us, -^ 
this is the preparation, with which, both in the 
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address on approaching the Lord's Table, and 
in the general confession, we are taught and 
commanded to draw near. 

But, it is when we kneel down at that holy 
Table, when the whole man, body, soul, and 
spirit, is Trowed, in lowly prostration, before the 
altar, that this preparation is embodied in one' 
short, but inimitable, prayer : a Collect, whidi, 
whether we consider the fewness of the words, 
or the depth and fulness of the sense, may jusdy 
be pronounced, a model of " fervent, energetic, 
prayer : ** * We do not presume to come, to this 
thy Table, O merciful Lord, trusting in our own 
righteousness, but in thy manifold and great 
mercies. We are not worAy, so much as to 
gather up the crumbs under thy Table. But 
thou art the same Lord, whose property is 
always to have mercy : grant Us, therefore, gra- 
cious Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy dear Son 
Jesus Christ, and to drink his blood, that our 
sinful bodies may be made dean by his body^. 
and our souls washed through his most precioUii 
blood, and that we may everrnqre dwell in him^ 
and he in us/ 

But, while we are here taught to humble our* 
selves, in the immediate presence of our God, it 
is only that he may exalt us in due season. This 
deep self-abasement is not only compatible wijtib. 
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it is the living source and fountain o^ all pro- 
gress and perfection j it is the spirit, which alone 
can bear our affections heavenward; it is the 
winged harbinger, of a still higher communion, 
even of our partnership in that blessed harmony, 
which fills the Jerussdem above with immortal 
strains of praise and joy. In our Communion- 
Service, accordingly, this lowly petition is pre- 
&ced by a thanksgiving, which transports the 
faithful worshipper within the courts of heaven, 
and which might seem not unworthy to swell 
the. hallelujahs of those blessed abodes : * There- 
fore, with angels and archangels, and with all 
the company of heaven, we laud and magnify 
thy glorious name ; evermore praising Thee, 
and saying. Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of 
hosts, heaven and earth are full of thy glory ; 
glory be to thee, O Lord most High ! ' 

Thus it is, that the deepest humility, is not 
only consistent with the happiest assurance, but 
actually produces that assurance : for, it is cer- 
tain, that, the more entirely we distrust our- 
selves, the more victoriously shall we '^ be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his might ;'' in- 
asmuch as << His strength is made perfect in 
weakness.'' 

The happy union of Christian lowliness, with 
Christian exaltation, presented to our minds 
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and hearts in this part of the office, is every 
where to be met with throughout the New Tea* 
tament ; and is ever most strikingly exemplified, 
in the most highly honoured servants of God. 
This spirit it was, that dwelt in the heart, arid 
breathed from the lips, of her who was highly 
favoured among women, the Virgin Mother of 
our Lord. When the Roman centurion, with 
like self-abasement, exclaimed, *' Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof, *' then it was, the blessed Jesus answered, 
*« Verily I say unto you, I have not found so 
great faith, no not in Israel.** And when Saint 
Paul himself was " caught up into the third 
heaven,'' and saw and heard unutterable things ; 
the sense of humiliation was divinely awakened 
in the breast of the holy apostle, " lest,'* as he 
tells us, " he should be exalted above measure." 
With what mingled emotions, therefore, of faith 
and fear, of prostrate, at once, and of uplifted 
adoration, should we approach the house, the 
services, the altar, of our God ? With what 
holy, humble zeal, should we not learn from our 
Church services, " to serve the Lord with fear ; 
and rejoice before him with reverence?" 

But, like the blessed Gospel, on which her 
whole services are formed, the lessons of our 
Church are not meant only for the matured, ad- 
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vanced, confirmed worshipper: her attention is 
equally directed to the infirm, the weak, the 
young in faith. To lead on to spiritual pro- 
gress, is her great aim : but, with this object in 
view, " she despises not the day of small 
things ; " she accounts no thought, no wish, no 
effort, towards recovery or improvement, value- 
less ; even these infant beginnings of the Chris- 
tian life are precious in her sight. With this 
view, she is full of tenderness for weak Christians. 
It is her delight, to lead such gently by the 
hand : for she well remembers, that Christ gave 
commission, not only to feed his sheep, but also 
to feed his lambs. Even in her holiest mystery, 
hers is no exclusive spirit : she does not require 
long-confirmed habits of holiness, in order to 
admission to the Table of the Lord : in all com- 
municants, she desires, indeed, to see the best 
fruits of Christianity, but not as indispensable 
pre-requisites to Communion. To qualify, for 
this high privilege, she looks, only, for sincerity, 
for faith, for a mind in love and pecfect charity 
with all men, for a heart truly desirous to serve 
and please God for the future, in newhess of 
life: wherever such dispositions exist, there, 
according to her teaching, exists, also, a fitness 
for worthily receiving that holy Sacrament; 
.and wherever such dispositions continue to exist, 
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there must be advancement, sometimes mare 
gradual, sometimes more ra^nd, but always in 
conformity with our blessed Lord's example^ 
and in participation of his Spirit. While, if W6 
habitually come to the sacred Table, in spirit, 
and in truth, each attendance will be blessed 
to us, by fresh communications of heavenly 
virtue, and by increase of the grace and power 
formerly received; until the efficacy of this 
blessed Sacrament shall become eventually such, 
that " we all, beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
of the Lord, shall be changed into the same 
iniage, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit 
of the Lord.*' 

This, brethren, is that " perfection,** to which 
the text exhorts us to aspire, and which our 
Church, in all her services, would affectionately 
lead us to attain. It has been already defined, 
in this concluding discourse on our Liturgy, 
as a state of calm and continual progress in the 
love of God and man. With the love of God 
and man, accordingly, the Church opens that 
magnificent doxology, in which she would pre- 
pare and qualify all those * who have duly 
received these holy mysteries, with the spiritual 
food of the most precious body and blood of 
our Saviour Christ,* to receive her blessing, and 
depart in peace ; inviting us, with one voice, 
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and with one hearty to proclaim anew the glad 
tidings of great joy, with which the song of 
angels ushered in the Saviour of the world, — 
« Glory be to God on high, and in earth peace, 
go6d*will towards men ! " 

Thus closes the holiest, and most solemn, 
service of our venerable Liturgy, And, with its 
parting words, I would bring these faithfid, 
though imperfect, attempts to illuistrate that 
Liturgy, to their close : praying that * The peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, may 
keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge 
and love of God, and of his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord ; and that the blessing of God Al- 
mighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, may be amongst you, and remain with 
you always ! * Amen. 
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Saint Matthew, xxviiL 18, 19, 20. 

AND JESUS CAME, AND SPAKE UNTO THEM, SAYING, —• 
ALL POWER IS OIVEN UNTO ME IN HEAVEN AND IN 
EARTH, GO YE, THEREFORE, AND TEACH ALL NATIONS; 
BAPTIZING THEM, IN THE NAME OF THE FATHER, 
AND OF THE SON, AND OF THE HOLY GHOST ; TEACH- 
ING THEM TO OBSERYE ALL THINGS WHATSOEVER I 
HAVE COMMANDED YOU; AND LO, I AM WITH YOU 
ALWAY, EVEN UNTO THE END OF THE WORLD. 

It was the last act of our Lord's earthly ministry, 
to deliver his instructions, and delegate his autho^ 
rity, to the holy Apostles ; and, through the 
Apostles, to their legitimate successors, in all 
ages of the Church. This solemn commission is 

* Written in the year 1810, and preached at an Ordination, 
in the Cathedral Church of Cashel. Afterwards, preached 
in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, as an act Sermon, 
before the University, for the degree of D.D, in 1821. 
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to be gathered, from the joint evidence of the 
four Evangelists : each of whom, individually, 
has related a special part, and all of whom, col- 
lectively, have recorded the entire substance, of 
our Saviour's last authoritative words. 

From Saint Matthew, we learn the divine ap- 
pointment of national Christianity: the guar- 
dian, under Christ's own perpetual guidance and 
protection, of a true faith in the blessed Trinity j 
and the depositary of a pure and perfect moral 
system. 

Saint Mark, produces the authority, by which, 
the Apostles, and their early followers, proclaimed 
the Gospel to individual Jews and Gentiles: 
making adult converts, in all quarters of the 
earth J and verifying the divine mission, by the 
communication of miraculous powers. 

Saint Luke, records that previous illumination 
of mind, by which, the Apostles were enabled, 
both, to apprehend the sacred Scriptures, and 
the nature of their two-fold mission, as witnesses 
of the Gospel facts, and as preachers of repent- 
ance and remission of sins. 

And by Saint John, the last, and most subUme 
of the sacred historians, we are made acquainted 
with the profoundest mysteries of this solemn 
delegation : that, as Christ was sent by the 
Father, even so, sent he the Apostles } that he 
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breathed on them, and said to them, ** Receive, 
ye the Holy Ghost j" and, finally, that he en* 
trusted them with the ministerial power, of re- 
taining, and remitting sins. 

In this branch of the sacred narrative, each 
Evangelist, we may well believe, was guided to 
select the matter suited to his own peculiar 
sphere. But it is not my present purpose, to 
consider the proprieiy of this selection j nor shall 
I attempt a comparative view of the passages 
themselves. I wUl merely submit a few brief 
remarks, on the words of Saint Mark, and Saint 
Matthew ; in order to settle the just meaning a£ 
the text, and to introduce with clearness, the 
subject of the following discourse. 

" Preach the Gospel to every creature," says 
our Lord, according to .Saint Mark. That is, 
Preach to individuals of all ranks, all countries, 
all religions, without respect of persons. 

<< He that believeth, and is baptized, shall 
be saved ^ but he that believeth not, shall be 
damned." Words which imply intelligence, ca- 
pacity, moral responsibility, in the persons to be 
addressed ; and which require actual belief, as a 
pre-requisite for Baptism. 

" And these signs shaQ follow them that be- 
lieve. In my name, they shall cast out devils j 
they shall speak with new tongues; they shall 
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take up serpents ; if they drink any deadly thii^, 
it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover/* Great and 
miraculous powers these ; conferred, not only on 
Apostles, but on private Christians ; but which, 
we learn from the unexceptionable testimony of 
Saint Chrysostom, and Saint Augustine, were very 
rarely communicated in the fourth century. (1) 

From this view, therefore, of the passage of 
Saint Mark, we may conclude, that it respects 
the admission within the Christian pale, of adult 
individual converts ; who, before Baptism, were 
to make a credible profession of faith. We may 
conclude, also, that, as the privilege annexed, 
was temporary in its operation, the system aided 
by that privilege, was not intended either to be 
permanent or universal. 

The passage of Saint Matthew, which I have 
chosen for my text, has a very dijSerent, and far 
more extended application. 

<< And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, 
All power is ^ven unto me in heaven and in 
earth." When Saint Paul wishes to impress. tWs 
great truth on the Church of Ephesus, he seems 
almost to exhaust the copiousness of language ; 
he accumulates the grandest imagery, that can be 
derived from this world, and the world to come* 
Not so, with Him, who spake as never man spake« 
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He expresses without effort, what effort never 
could attain. The simple grandeur of these plain 
words bespeaks the character of Him, with whom 
Omnipotence was familiar and inherent : <^ Jesus 
came and spake unta them, saying. All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth/' 

" Go ye therefore." Go forth with alacrity, 
resolution, and certainty of success. Go, for it 
is the great Administrator of Heaven and eiarth 
who sends you forth ; to whom all power is given; 
and, who will so exert that jpower, that eartii and 
heaven shall combine, to prosper you in all your 
ways. 

<< Go and teach all nations, '^ or, as it is more 
correctly rendered in the margin of our English 
Bible, V Go, and make disciples of all nations.*' 
Or, more briefly, and more literally, " Go, and 
disciple all nations.'' That is, receive whole 
communities into the outward, visible profession 
of Christianity. Make collective bodies of dis- 
ciples^ whom you may afterwards instruct Let 
nations be united in the common bond of Catho- 
licity. And let them transmit, from generation 
to generation, the means of religious worship, 
and the light of religious truth. 

" Baptizing them, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost" Ad- 
mitting them within the pale of the Church, by 
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the Sacrament of Baptism in the name of the 
Tri-une God. " Baptizing /Aem/* not indivi- 
duals, but nations, in their collective capacity ; 
old, and young; learned, and ignorant; one, 
with another. ** The kingdom of heaven," said 
our Lord, on another occasion, " is like a net, 
that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every 
kind." 

** Teaching them to observe all things, what- 
soever I have commanded you.'* Here, be it 
observed, the order is the reverse of that, which 
obtains in the Gospel of Saint Mark. For, 
whilst, in the individual plan of adult conversion, 
instruction and belief are prior to Baptism; in 
the collective scheme of national Christianity, 
Baptism is the first in the order of time. Com- 
munities are first to be baptized ; then, fcnmed 
to habits of goodness and piety, by moral and 
religious training. 

" And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world." A promise, not occasional 
or temporary, like that of miraculous powers : 
but conveying an assurance, that Christ, himself, 
will, in spirit and in power, be continually present, 
with his Catholic and Apostolic Church ; with 
the Bishops of that Church, who derive from the 
Apostles, by uninterrupted succession ; and with 
those inferior, but essential orders of the Church, 
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which are constituted by the same authority, and 
dedicated to the same service. It is a pledge of 
the divine faithfulness and truth, that, amidst the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, the decay of nations, 
the obliteration of languages^ the dissolution of 
empires, — that, even at that prophetic period^ 
when " the spirits of devils, working miracles, 
shall go forth into the kings of the earth, to gather 
them together to. the battle of the great day of 
God Almighty," that, even then, " the gates 
of hell shall not prevail," but Christ will comfort, 
will protect, and will enlarge his little flock ; 
whilst, ^< unto the principalities and powers, in 
heavenly places, shall be known, by the Church, 
the manifold wisdom of God." (2) 

This wisdom, manifold in its operation, but 
uniform in its design, while it is especially exer- 
cised in the guidance of the Church, can be 
adequately apprehended, only by superior beings. 
Men " see but in part, and prophesy in part j " 
and much, probably, of their instrumental use- 
fulness depends on the fact, that they know not 
what they do. Not so, with those angels of God» 
who perfona his pleasure : they have a nearer 
prospect of his great designs ; and what mortals 
view but partially, they contemplate as a whole ; 
and what, to us, may seem irregular .and con- 
fused, is, to them, a scene of regularity and 
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order. Amidst the collision of jarring interests^ 
and the tumult of conflicting passions, they dis- 
cern the hand of the Supreme Disposer, con- 
trolling all events for the improvement of his 
Church. The surface of the waters may be 
vexed with storms, but the Ark of Christianity 
they know to be secure (3) j they know, that the 
under-current of Providence, is bringing, and 
will bring it, to " the haven where it would be/* 

And we too, after the measure of our capa- 
cities, may share in these consolatory views. For, 
though much be hidden, much, also, is revealed ; 
md though much be obscure, much, also, is dis- 
cernible. Let but our inquiries be guided by 
the light of Scripture, and confined within the 
limits of historical experience, and moderated by 
sobriety of mind, and pursued with integrity of 
purpose, and then we may, in some degree, be 
qualified to adore, and, in our humble walk, to 
co-operate with, the high providence of God. 

It must, indeed, be admitted, that ecclesiastical 
historians have seldom regarded, or exhibited 
the Church, as the great sphere of providential 
wisdom. Their gloomy estimate too generally 
presents a revolting detail, of persecutions on the 
one hand, and sufferings on the other ; of heresies 
in faith, and enormities in practice ; of ambition, 
descending to the vilest artifices of intrigue ; of 
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controversies, wrought to the last edge of exas- 
peration ; of superstition, devoting her victims to 
voluntary torments; of fanaticism, violating the 
common decencies of life ; every where the name 
and pretext of religion, her spirit and power 
no where; or, if, indeed, she be allowed an 
existence amongst men, we are sent to seek her 
obscure and casual asylum, in mountains, and 
valleys, and dens, and caves of the earth. Such 
is the portraiture commonly drawn of the Chris- 
tian Church ; especially from the fourth, to the 
sixteenth century. The picture might, probably, 
have been less aggravated and extreme, if writers 
had been mindful, that, while such flagrant abuses 
were foretold in prophetic Scripture (4), the same 
Scripture also foretold, that, in the Church itseU^ 
God's faithful worshippers shall never fail j that, 
though " the Holy City was given to the Gentiles, 
to be trodden under foot," very special care was, 
at the same time, taken, ^* to measure the temple 
of God, and the altar, and them that worship 
therein." 

TTie truth is, two very important consi- 
derations have, for the most part, been over- 
looked : namely, the continuous character of the 
Church ; and the inevitable mixture of evil in 
its progress, towards eventual improvement and 
perfection. 
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The Church, then, be it specially observed, 
is not a simple accumulation of individuals : but 
it is, what Holy Scripture declares it to be, a 
regulated society, an organized body ; preserv- 
ing through successive ages, its identity of 
essence, and unity of spirit; receiving, from 
time to time, a continual increment of members, 
and, through the instrumentality of those mem- 
bers, deriving growth, and strength, and gradual 
advancement towards that complete maturity, 
when it shall attain unto " the measure, of the 
stature, of the fulness, of Christ." In examin- 
ing, therefore, the records of the Christian 
Church, no event, or practice, or opinion, should 
be viewed abstractedly, or without some reference 
to the distant, or the future; without some 
estimate of its growing consequences, and final 
resiilts ; without some effi>rt to ascertain its 
place in the providential scheme, its sh^re in 
that great moral process, by which the whole 
mass of society will, at the end, be leavened ; 
and " the kingdoms of this world, shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ/' 

Again ; we must be mindful^ that, in this 
providential process, there* is an* inevitable mix- 
ture of evil. If, indeed, men were either moral 
inachines, or impeccable intelligences, we might 
fairly expect an equable, uninterrupted course 
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of things; probably, witbout any characters 
eminently good; and, certainly, without any 
bad characters, bad habits, or bad actions. But 
mankind, endowed with the knowledge of good 
and evil, and with the capability of much evil, or 
of much good, are, to a considerable degree, the 
arbiters of their own destiny. And, stunned as 
they are, aiid deteriorated, by the fall (5), the 
motions of all those, who refuse to place them- 
selves under the directing grace of God, must, 
to say the very least, be inconstant and irregui 
lar. When such beings, then, are introduced 
into any society ; and when, as in the visible 
Church of Christ, they constitute the vast 
majority of that society, evils are, in that case, 
altogether inevitable. How, then, let us ask 
ourselves, does the matter stand ? Either the 
^rritig and the weak must have been excluded 
from the Church and Christianity, and thud 
consigned to irretrievable destruction j or they 
must have been admitted into the Church, with 
scMne apparent loss of order to that body. The 
latter course has graciously been taken : the 
weak, and wicked, have been: received into the 
visible Church, as into a great house of recovery ; 
and the consequences have been none other, 
than were foreseen, and foretold, by the divine 
Author of Christianity, and head of the Church. 
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" It is impossible,** said our blessed Lord, " but 
that oflfences will come.** 

The wisdom, therefore, and the graciousness 
of God, are manifested, not in exterminating 
evil, at the expence of moral agency, by an 
arbitrary act of exclusion ; but, in gendy, yet 
powerfully, overcoming evil with good (6) : not 
in extirpating the tares, at the hazard of destroy- 
ing the wheat ; but, in converting the tares 
themselves, into a shelter for the tender and 
unripened ears of com. And the Church, to be 
viewed with advantage, must be viewed as the 
sphere of a great remedial process, in which 
light and shade, prosperity and adversity, good 
and evil, are so blended and attempered, as to 
secure a final issue, of the greatest possible 
purity, piety, and enjoyment, to the greatest 
possible number of just men made perfect, 
through all the ages of eternity. 

In the first three centuries, the Church was 
providentially secluded from society at large. 
Immoral Christians were, during this period, 
comparatively rare. For what mere votary of 
this world, would embrace a pure and strict 
religion, with the certainty of exclusion from 
temporal honours and advancement, and at the 
imminent peril of obloquy, persecution, and an 
ignominious death? Miraculous powers were 
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the sole external aid afforded to the infant 
Church; we do not find, that these powers 
were, or could be, exercised for the advantage 
of those, on whom they were conferred; and 
they probably rather called attention to the 
facts, than directly promoted the adoption of 
the Christian faith. But, however this may be, 
it was by trial and persecution, that the strength 
of the Gospel was chiefly proved, and its divine 
origin triumphantly established. To the san* 
guinary edicts of emperors, and to the yet more 
sanguinary execution of those edicts, we are 
indebted both for the proverbial heroism of con- 
fessors and martyrs, and for the masterly apo- 
logies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, which, on 
the one hand, shook to the very centre the 
fabric of Gentile superstition, and on the other, 
demonstrated the truth, at once, and efficacy, 
of our holy religion. And; thus, while the 
Church, like its divine founder, was " made 
perfect by sufferings," it was proved to have a 
spirit and a principle, fitted, in due time, to act 
upon the whole habitable world. 

When the period arrived, for commencing this 
extended process, Constantine issued his edict ; 
And Christianity became the established religion 
of the empire. (7) The impulse thus given, 
was rapidly communicated. The protection of 
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the ruling powers, became a compensation for 
miraculous gifts ; and national proselytism, was 
substituted for individual conversion. Mission- 
aries of the faith, diffused themselves through 
every quarter of the globe. Provinces and 
nations, paid homage to the Saviour of the 
world. They were Baptized, according to our 
Lord's injunction, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. And, 
though many, doubtless, remained pagans in 
their hearts; though many more, were influ- 
enced by sordid secular motives; and though 
a still greater number, merely fell in with the 
prevailing current, it cannot fairly be ques- 
tioned, that the general result was beneficial; 
or that every seeming disadvantage of national 
establishments, was more than compensated, by 
the number of exemplary Christians, added to 
the Church ; by the sure transmission, at least, 
of the Christian name, and often of the Chris- 
tian spirit, from father to son, and from gene- 
ration to generation ; by the permanence, se- 
cured to orthodox confessions of faith ; by the 
uniformity, given to liturgical offices of devotion ; 
by the dignity, imparted to solemn acts of wor- 
ship ; by the tendency of national establish- 
ments, to unite the various orders of society, 
and to promote the completion of God's great 
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design, of bringing the whole world " to the 
Unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God/* 

But, while, by the establishment of Chris* 
tianity, the Church was delivered from outward 
persecution, her peace was disturbed, by more 
domestic and interior evils : by a laxity of 
public morals, and a multiplication of heretical 
opinions. Each of these, however, was pro* 
videntially mitigated and over-ruled. 

To the superficial observer, indeed, the Chris* 
tian community must appear to have now suf- 
fered a great moral declension. Let it, however, 
be considered, that her boundaries were much 
and suddenly enlarged; that the Church and 
the world were now, for the first time, visibly 
united ; that the wicked were, every where, 
obvious and obtrusive, while the good, for the 
most part, were holding their noiseless, but 
most beneficial course, in the low vale of obi- 
8curity(8); finally, let it be considered, thati 
in fulfilment of our Lord's prophetic parable, 
the leaven was now hid in the three measures 
of meal ; that is, in other words, Christianity 
was brought into close contact with the mass of 
society ; for the purpose, by a slow, and scarcely 
perceptible process, of assimilating to itself, the 
whole race of mankind. The Church, tKefe- 
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fore, was iiot deteriorated ; but the world wais 
taken into a course of improvement The mass 
of evil in society, was not increased ; there is^ 
indeed, the best evidence, that it was materially 
diminished; evidence, which extorted a reluc- 
tant, but most eloquent tribute of admiration, 
even from the sceptical and insidious historian 
of the Roman Empire. * On the whole, it 
might.be \^ell, if, instead of deploring what the 
Church became, by its contact with the world, 
people were to consider, what the world would 
now be, if it had not been united with the 
Phurch. 

. Again; the heresies, which, especially from 
the fourth century, agitated the Church, are 
commonly viewed with unmingled feelings of 
regret But these, too, were forced to discharge 
a providential function (9) : for these strange 
opinions, occasioned a more profound and set- 
tled veneration, by. promoting a more intense 
and ardent study, of the sacred Scriptures ; these 
strange opinions, procured for the great Catholic 
verities a more severe examination, a larger 
body of evidence, and a clearer method of an- 
nouncement, than had previously obtained. To 
these strange opinions, we are indebted for the 

. ♦ DecL and Fall vol.vi. p. 275—277. ed. Lond. 1802. 
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just and iscriptural decisions, of many general 
councils; composed, indeed, of fallible nieri, 
and sometimes including men of questionable 
character, yet, however they may have sanc- 
tioned smaller errors, carefully guarding every 
essential article of faith, and every sound prin- 
ciple of morals. And finally, to these strange 
opinions, we are indebted for a closeness of 
thought, and a precision of language, before un- 
known in theological inquiries. * Till Arianism 
had made it a matter of great sharpness and 
subtlety of wit, to be a sound believing Chris- 
tian,' says the learned Hooker, * men were not 
curious what syllables or particles of speech 
they used.' And, whatever may have beien the 
opinion of this great man, the consideration of 
several particulars, both before and after the 
period when he was an ornament of the English 
Church, obliges me to conclude, that this cu- 
riosity of expression, has been an invaluable 
benefit to the Christian world : both, in protect- 
ing the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, against 
the subtle devices of innovating spirits ; and, in 
leading men to discover, and appreciate, the 
exact propriety, the orderly connection, the 
felicitous arrangement, and the philosophical 
precision, which, on the mere ground of enlarged 
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and liberal criticism, place the sacred Scripture 
infinitely above all other volumes. 

It remains to be observed, (and in thus ob- 
serving I do not mean to palliate error) that 
those less essential mistakes, which, from time to 
time, prevailed in the ancient church, and those 
grosser faults, which afterwards disfigured the 
Church of Rome, had important providential uses. 
Thus, the excessive multiplication of rites and 
ceremonies, which reduced Christianity, almost 
to a religion of the senses, was well calculated 
to impress, with some religious awe, and some 
devotional feeling, the rude barbarians of the 
darker ages. And thus, perhaps, the strange and 
unscriptural tenet of transubstantiation, intro- 
duced in the twelfth century, at the same period 
with the unitarianism of the notorious Peter 
Abelard, may have served as a check and coun- 
terpoise to that impious heresy. For the ador- 
ation of the mass, cannot, by any plausibility of 
argument, be rescued from the charge of two- 
fold idolatry, except on the supposition of the 
full divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. Roman 
Catholics, therefore, if, on their own principles, 
they would be free from the guilt of aggravated 
idolatry, must strenuously maintain the eternal 
Godhead of the Son ; and, it is remarkable, that 
amidst all their errors, they have never betrayed 
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the least tendency, to waver respecting the Ca- 
tholic doctrine of the Trinity, or respecting the 
sacrificial eflScacy of our Lord's death and pas- 
sion. But, however this may be, one indefensible 
error, at leasts was fraught with eventual benefit. 
The monstrous abuse of indulgences, as carried 
to its height, by the prodigal rapacity of Leo the 
tenth, was the first exciting cause of the glorious 
Reformation. 

Of this Reformation, the fairest portion is, 
by the blessing of God, our providential birth- 
right. And in this place, and on this occasion, 
I cannot forego the gratification, of paying an 
humble tribute of duty and affection, to our 
venerable parent, the Church of England. 

The pious founders of our national establish- 
ment, both deeply pondered, and sincerely loved, 
a principle, which, in literature, in politics, in 
morals, and religion, is far aibove all price ; and 
which should be engraven on the hearts and 
consciences, of all Christian philosophers, states- 
men, and divines ; the principle, namely, that 
TO INNOVATE, IS NOT TO REFORM. They had not 
attained that improvident recklessness of conse- 
quences, which would reject essential good, be- 
cause accompanied with accidental evil ; which 
would cast away the gold of Christian antiquity, 
though easily separable from the adscititious dross 
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of later times. Tliey were not prepared, to de- 
sert the adamantine foundation, which was laid 
by the • Apostles and Prophets ; or the super- 
structure of gold, silver, and precious stones, 
which was raised by the Catholic Bishops and 
Fathers, merely bec^^use some wood, hay, and 
stubble, had been added by workmen of inferior 
note. Deeply versed in all knowledge, human 
and divine, they could not, at once, unlearn all 
the lessons that were entwined with their dearest 
recollections, that were associated with their 
brightest prospects; all that had made their youth, 
innocent and joyous ; all that made their age, 
venerated and venerable ; all that enabled them 
to look forward with complacency and comfort^ 
to the last great earthly change. Adorers of 
God's special providence, they could not con- 
sign to oblivion, as superfluous and superannu- 
ated, those documents of most remote antiquity, 
that * precious life-blood of so many master-spi- 
rits,' which, amidst the revolutions of ages, had 
been providentially * embalmed and treasured 
up, on purpose to a life beyond life.' (10) They. 
felt, that, as the universal consent of all men, in 
all ages, is allowed to be the voice of nature, so, 
the unanimous concun*ence of councils, churches^ 
bishops, and fathers, ought to be received as the 
voice of the Gospel. Therefore, when they came 
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to reform abuses, they adopted, as their motto, 
and their principle, that golden decision of 
the council of Nice, let ancient usages pre- 
vail, * 

Such was the spirit, in which our Reformers 
executed . their holy work : and we enjoy the 
fruits of their labours;' an uninterrupted suc- 
cession, from the apostolic age, of bishops, 
priests, and deacons; not pensioners on the 
state, not dependants on the people, but, for the 
advantage both of state and people, invested 
with a just gradation of dignities, and protected 
in their properties and rights ; a ritual, in which 
the solemnities of religion are performed, to 
use the words of my great countryman, Mr. 
Burke, ' with modest splendour, with unassum- 
ing state, with mild majesty, and sober pomp/ 
A body of liturgical services, the collected and 
concentrated spirit of whatever was most valuable 
in all Christian antiquity ; at once, spiritual and 
rational; fervent and sober; philosophical and 
popular ; simple and profound : an exposition of 
national faith, which, to be rightly apprehended, 
and duly appreciated, must be carefully collated 
with the sacred Scriptures, with the general voice 
of Christian antiquity, and with the confessions 
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of othef reformed communities. On such a 
comparison, it may be safely affirmed, for it can 
be abundantly proved, that the articles of the 
Church of England, are more accurate, and less 
rigid ; more liberal, and less relaxed ; more 
orthodox, and less dogmatic, than those of any 
other society, at present in existence. And the 
reason is plain ; our reformers were not desirous, 
either literally to coincide with, or unlimitedly to 
dissent from, any particular communion, whether 
that of Geneva, of Augsburgh, or of Rome. 
For it can be established, by a cloud of wit- 
nesses, that the sacred Scripture was their text ; 
and the harmony of all churches in all ages, 
their great expositor. 

Such is the Church of England. Loved and 
revered, by her own genuine children ; respected 
and admired, by the most judicious members of 
foreign communions ; and often mentioned with 
honour, by adherents of the church of Rome. 
In times of innovation, and unsettlement, it has 
been her happy allotment, to contend for the 
faith delivered unto the Saints ; to keep whole 
and undefiled, the confession of a Trinity in 
Unity ; to maintain, at once, the deep foundation 
of divine grace, and the elevated superstructure 
of Christian holiness. Seldom without examples 
of transcendent excellence among her sons ; but 
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€ver approving herself the pillar and ground of 
tiie truth, the faithful guardian of that precious 
deposit, that invaluable form of sound words, 
which, at all times, and even though the great 
body of laity and clergy were, for a season, to 
slumber and sleep, may be resorted to^ as a rally- 
ing point and a standard. Happy, in her original 
veneration of antiquity; happier still, in that a 
superintending Providence, has, by a series of re- 
.ikable inJposition. preserved uninjured and 
entire, the great public document of that vene* 
ration, I mean our primitive. Catholic, and Apo- 
stolic Liturgy. 

The truth is, the more narrowly we examine 
this Liturgy, the more deeply it will excite our 
admiration. It seems to be an indication, and a 
pledge, of what our Church is, one day, to ac- 
complish, for the world, and for Christianity. 
And it, assuredly, far exceeds the best services 
which have hitherto been rendered, by the truest 
sons of the Church of England. Our great divines 
of the seventeenth century, the ablest, perhaps, 
and the most learned, that our Church can boast, 
have, indeed, conferred an inestimable benefit 
in their writings. Still, however, they excelled, 
rather in detail, than in comprehensiveness ; 
rather in elucidating detached portions of Chris- 
Jianity, than in exhibiting the Christian scheme. 
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as a complete and well-regulated whole. In their 
several departments, they thought, and reasoned, 
and poured forth their copious erudition, with 
admirable effect ; but none of them would seeni 
to have possessed a master-principle, a key to the 
more extended regions of divine truth. They 
have raised, indeed, from the mines . of an- 
tiquity, gold, silver, and precious stones, for 
the service of the sanctuary ; but other work- 
men, more fully acquainted with the plan of the 
great Architect, will be necessary, to carry the 
edifice upward, to its full perfection. Meanwhile, 
it is certain, that, during the last century, and in 
the commencement of the present, considerable 
advances have been made. " Many have gone 
to and fro ; and knowledge has been increased.** 
New fields have been opened, in metaphysical 
divinity, in sound criticism, and in the philo- 
sophical study of Christianity, as a progressive 
scheme. Both the Greek and Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, have been diligently collated with the best 
MSS., and ably edited, both at home and abroad. 
The German divines, with much, indeed, of that 
daring and licentious spirit, so prevalent abroad, 
have afforded critical aids to the advanced student 
in theology, which, if used with caution, may be 
used with advantage. And it must not be omitted, 
that both within and without their own immediate 
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sphere, very remarkable effects have been pro- 
duced, by those associated religious bodies, which, 
towards the middle of the last century, arose 
from within the established Church. Effects, of 
a mixed and dubious character ; which must.be 
carefully examined, and weighed, by all who 
would understand the present state of the re- 
ligious world ; and, especially, by all who would 
desire to comport themselves as true sons of the 
Church of England. 

And assuredly, when we look around on the 
state of the Christian world, agitated, as it is, by 
controversies, and divided by strange doctrines ; 
when we look, at the state of* religious parties in 
England, and perceive, that, at home, the ex- 
ample is but too closely followed (U), we must 
feel that our duty, at all times arduous jand im- 
portant, is, at this day, difficult and delicate in 
the extreme. I am aware, that you, my brethren, 
are disposed to view all existing differences of 
judgment, in a spirit of meekness, moderation, 
and brotherly love. But we are bound, each of 
us, to act in his own proper sphere ; and it were 
difficult to conjecture, how far, some of us may 
soon be called, to act with promptness and de- 
cision. It is therefore right, that we maturely 
examine, both the actual condition of things, and 
the course, which, under possible circumstances, 
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it may be our duty to pursue, in order, that, if 
difficulties arise, we may be enabled to meet 
them, neither unprepared, nor dismayed. So 
far, then, as I may presume to offer ah opinion, 
I would say,— ^* Let us go to our fathers, and 
they will show us ; to our elders, and they will 
tell us J " let us have recourse to the great lumi- 
naries of our own church j let us consult the yet 
more venerable authorities, of the ancient church 
at large ; let us, next to the sacred Word of God, 
make these our study; selecting, as our daily 
food, those great fundamental truths, in which 
all sound and pious writers, of all churches, and 
of all ages, consent and are agreed. Let us do 
thus, and we shall find ourselves on a vantage- 
ground, from which we shall not readily be 
moved ; let us do thus, and we shall be enabled 
successfully to oppose all erroneous and strange 
opinions ; aU, that bear not the venerable stamp 
of the universal Church ; all, that, on the one 
hand, border on the extreme of cold and Ufeless 
theory, all, that, on the other hand, would hurry 
us into enthusiasm, fanaticism, or dogmatical 
excess. 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that I would 
irecommend a wide course, either of polemical 
study, or of controversial discussion. On the 
contrary, I am persuaded, that the studies by 
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which we shall, in the best manner,' be fitted to 
serve others, are those in which it shall be our 
chief aim to purify our own hearts and minds, 
by the great truths of religion. And I am 
equally assured, that the best mode of opposing 
error, is seldom directly to advert to it ; but 
calmly, and attractively, to exhibit the opposite 
right and truth. For truth is, in itself, delight- 
ful to every unsophisticated mind. It wins its 
own way. It affects, it warms, it invigorates, it 
controls, by its own proper and peculiar energy. 
It needs not elaborate proofs, or subtle argu- 
mentation. Let it be proposed, in fulness and 
simplicity, with clearness and with affection, and 
the work is done. We shall thus gain the strong 
hold of every honest understanding ; we shall 
thus win the citadel, of every heart that can be 
won. 

Finally, let us remember, that we belong to 
that Church, which is " built on the foundation 
of the prophets and apostles, — Jesus Christ him- 
self being the head corner-stone." And, in every 
season of public difficulty or trial, let us rejoice, 
in the comfortable assurance, that Christ will be 
with his Church " alway, even unto the end of 
the world j" and that no honest wish, no prudent 
effort, no afiectionate earnestness to co-operate 
with him, will pass unnoticed or unaided« 
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Now unto Him, that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly, above all that we can ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us ; unto 
Him be glory, in the Church, by Jesus Christ, 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



(1) Page 120*] Respecting the very early and total cessa* 
tion of miracles^ Bishops Kaye and Blomfield have expressed 
an opinion, which, like every thing that proceeds from those 
eminent Prelates, is entitled to most respectful consideration ; 
the writer is not, however, exactly prepared to agree with 
them ; and, should his health permit him, he would willingly 
devote some time and thought, at a future period^ to a clos^ 
investigation of the subject. 

(2) Page 123.] £x lis, quae obtingunt ecclesiae : haec 
4bnim operum divinorum theatrum est^ Conf. I. Cor. iv. 9, 

— Bengeh 
Par ce que Dieu fait dans TEglise. — Beausobre., 
JBt^ means of what is done for the Church. — Doddridge. 
Thr/mtgh the constitution and consummation of the Church* 

— MacknighU 
. Hanc suam sapientian^ manifestavit Deus per ecclesiam^ 
per providentiam suam in gubemanda et propaganda eccle<» 
6ta ; ex hac enim angeli sapientiam divinam intelligunt, sicuti 
nos homines eam intelligimus, cognoscendis et spectandi^ 
&tis et cursu rerum onmium. — Rosenmiiller Schol. 

Per fajba reSffionis, — Jaspis. Versio Lat, torn. i. p. S05« 
Lips. 182U 

Angelis sane afiatim materiae praebetur^ Deum $apien« 
tissimum admirandi et concelebrandi, quod per tot saecu* 
}orum decursus hominibu9 semper prospexerit^ ac tandem 
per Chrijstum ab omni parte optime iis consuluerit ; quanta 
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quoque cum sapientia in gubemanda eccliesia Christiana ver^ 
satus fuerit. — Id. not 

SapierUiam banc mtdHformem noUem restringi ad Judaeo- 
rum et Gentium sub uno capite conjunctionem, sed extendi 
velim ad totam oeconomiam, tarn redemptionis humanae per 
Cbristum, quam gubemationis ecclesiae, variis ipsius aetatibus 
et periodis a mundi principio. Miranda certe est Dei pro-* 
videntia, sive qudd peccatum et permisit, et ad gloriam suam 
direxit ; sive quod suos^ per media in speciem contraria, ad 
ftlicitatem perduxit, ut Josephuin, Davidem, Paulum, &c. 
fiire mii^abilem illam spectes necessitatis, contingentiaeque> 
tH )9beirtatis concursum ; sive qu6d per instrumenta vilia re» 
tBttgni» peregit; sive (quod locum hunc propriiis attingit) 
isxpendas vaiios ecclesiae vultus, formasque extetnas, tffid 
tender manente pietatis cultusque divini sdlMtantia, ontd 
legem, sub lege, sub grati^ varioeque vohmtat^n divinam 
pate&ciendi modos, variasque luds mensuras* -^ Bodius. ap. 
Poli. Sjnops. Crit. in loc 

' (S) Page 124«.3 Quia insurgunt fiuctus^ potest tuibari 
navicuk; isred quia Christus orat, non potest mergi. — S. 
Augustin* 

^ ^4) PiEige 1 25.] * Even the felse prophets^ the false teadiers, 
^e fdhe miracles, tlie heresies, dissensions, schisms, among 
ChristianB, ditb&ugh seen through the telescope of infidel 
malice, as so many dark spots on the bright face of Christ 
iianity, do high honour, nevertheless, to its Author, wbo 
foretold them all, and, by that means, converted liiese instra- 
ments and efforts of his enemy into so many pro<^s of his 
own wisdom and truths for the full sati^action 4i€ sooh as 
shall candidly inquire into the merits of his religion*' --^ 
j^ken's WinH vol. i. p. 212. edit. Load. 1824. 

{5) fetge 127>] Retinet tamen, tieet tanto kpsuattoiiita^ 
Ittetiii.urialiram aliquam, et eonfiitas veloti species ^sissi boni, 
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et' cognaH semiaa eaH. -^ Leightixi. FftielecU p. 9. edilL 
Cantabrig. 1828. 

Nott usque adeo in anima humana imago Dei terreno^ma 
affectuum la.be detrita est, ut nulla in ea velut lineam^nta 
extrema remanseruit. *^ S. August Lib. de JSpir. et Lit. o^ 
ztxviii. torn* x. p. iii. edit. Bened. 

Hujusmodi homines [gentes sciL] ipsi sibi sunt lex, et. 
iH^riptum opus legis habent in cordibus suisy id est, non omvi 
modo deletum est> quod ibi per imaginem Dei cum crearen* 
tur trnpcessum est. — Id. ib. 

(6) Page I^.! * The proportion of good, infinitely smv: 
passes that of evil, in the universe ; and good is given for 
its own sake, but evil never sent, unless as a means pro-^ 
Aietive of some greater good. We may therefore ccmsider 
evil, as a tax imposed for the suj^pert and exigencies of Gqd'a 
government ; and we may rest assured, that no more is 
levied, than will be af^lied to the advantage of the great 
community.* — Search's Light of Nature, vol. iii. p. 252* 

(7) Page 129.] ^ Let a rational man now consider, first, 
the' rapid propagation of Christianity, which> in less than 
half a century, bad spread itself through all parts of the 
Roman empire ; had penetrated into the East Indies, 
Ethiopia, Italy, Spain, Gaul, and Scythia ; and, in the ^poce 
of two hundred years, had converted such numbers, in all 
ranks and conditions of men, that its apologists could boldly 
tell the emperors, they could not suppress Christianity with« 
oat subverting their own power. Secondly, let him consider, 
(hat, as £ast as this religion advanced, so fast, superstition^ 
idolatry, and wickedness, declined, particularly in the Eoi^an 
empire, at that time remarkably pron^ iJurough infinita 
wealth, and insolence of power, to universal conruptiaD^ 
And, then, let him reflect a little, by wh^.t instruments It 
made this prodigious progress, and wrought these glorious 
eftcts. Were its preachers all profound philosq)))erd ? NQa 
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there were few among them who knew more than baret5r^ 
how to read and write. Were they all eloquent orators? 
No; except St^Paul, there were none of them, for a long 
time> who understood more of elocution, than the plainest 
tradesman who heard them. Were they all profound poli-* 
ticians ? No ; of all men they were the simplest, the most 
artless, the most destitute of address and skill in managing 
worldly affairs. What then ? Did they proselyte the worlds 
like Mahomet, by the sword, by power, and by the expect* 
ation of spoil and plunder ? No ; they were among the very 
lowest and weakest of the people. The sword was so far 
from being with them, that, for three hundred years, it was 
almost continually employed against them ; while they 
opposed it with nothing but patience and resignation. The 
empire found itself Christian, almost as soon as it ceased 
to persecute Christianity.' —- Skelton, vol. i. pp. 212, 213. 

(8) Page 131.] See some just and sensible observations^ 
by Archbishop Seeker, Sermon xxiii. vol. i. pp. 321 — S23« 
edit. Dublin. 

' (9) Page 132.] Ex haereticis asserta est doctrina Catho-^ 
h'ca; et ex his qui male sentiunt, probati sunt qui bene 
sentiunt. Multa enim latebant in Scriptiuris ; et cum praecisi 
essent haeretici, quaestionibus agitaverunt ecdesiam Dei: 
aperta sunt quae latebant, et intellecta est voluntas Dei. 
\ Multl qui optime possent Scripturas dignoscere et pert 
tractare, latebant in populo Dei ; nee asserebant solutionem 
quaestionum difficilium cum calumniator nullus instaret^ 
Numquid enim perfecte de Trinitate triactatum est, ante-^ 
quam oblatrarent Ariani ? Numquid perfecte de poenitentia 
tractatum est, antequam obsisterent Novatiani? Sic non 
perfecte de baptismate tractatum est, antequam contradi<!> 
Cerent foris positi rebaptizatores ; nee de ipsa unitate Christi 
enucleate dicta erant, quae dicta sunt, nisi postea quam 
iteparatio ilia urgere coepit patres infimos, ut jam illi qui 
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noverant haec tractare et dissolvere, ne perirent infirmi 
sollicitati quaestionibus impiorum, sermonibus et disputatio* 
nibus suls obscura legis in publicum deducerei:t. — S.August, 
in Psalm, liv.22. col. 5 IS. ed.Bened. 

Multa quippe ad fidem Catholicum pertinentia^ dum haere- 
ticorum callida inquietudine exagitantur, tit adversus eos 
defendi possint, et considerantur diligentius, et intelliguntur 
darius, et instantius praedicantur. — S. August, de Civit 
Dei, xvi. 2. 

Haereses adversus nomen Christi, sub velamento tamen 
nominis Christi, ad exercendam doctrinam sanctae religionis, 
sicut praenuntiatae sunt pullulant. — :. Id. ad Yolusian. ep. 
cxxxvii. op. torn. IL col. 409. ed. Ben. 

« 

(10) Page 136.] Milton. Speech for the Liberty of un- 
licensed Printing. — - Works, vol. L p. 290. ed. 8vo. Lond. 
1806. 

(11) Page 141.] <Some things^ in their own quality, are 
more easy, and near to us, and more within the reach of 
sense; and therefore, as corporal things, because of their 
isensibility and nearness, do possess the minds of carnal men, 
instead of things spiritual and tmseen ; even so, Paul, and 
Apollos, and Cephas, this good preaclier, and that good book, 
and this opinion, and that church-society, and this or that 
ordinance, do possess the minds of the more carnal, nar- 
row sort of Christians ; instead of the harmony of Christian 
truth, and holy duty.* — Baxter's Life of Faith, Works, vol. iii» 
p. 622. 
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Saint Luke, xv. 10. 

THERE IS JOY IN THE PRESENCE OF THE ANGELS OF 
GOD, OVER ONE SINNER THAT REPENTETH. 

It has been often observed, that our most im- 
portant study, is the knowledge of ourselves ; 
and we admit it, with the exception of one 
only, but that an infinitely important study, the 
knowledge of our God. To exist is little, ex- 
cept we exist happily; and it is impossible to 
exist happily, without knowing and loving Him, 
in whom " we live, and move, and have our 
being.** He has given us mental and spiritual 
capacities, which He alone can occupy, and ifiB. 
He has made us for himself; and has so con- 
stituted our souls, that, out of him, they cannot 
find their rest. Is it possible, then, to conceive 

* Preached for the Lock Penitentiary, in Saint Peter's 
Church, Dublin, April 12. 1809. 
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a question, that more deeply involves our hopes, 
and fears, and highest interests, than the grand 
.question. What is God? This inquiry, the 
wisest heathens owned themselves unable to 
pursue. But we, my brethren, are furnished, 
by divine revelation, with an answer, which 
proves its own heavenly origin. We are told, 
by that disciple whom Jesus loved, who bad the 
nearest access to the heart of his Lord, who 
.most deeply imbibed the gracious words that 
proceeded out of his mouth, that " God is 
love.** 

Love is ever active, ever communicative, ever 
bountiful; when, therefore, we are instructed 
that " God is love,*' we are assured, that it is 
his very essence, to diffuse and heighten hap- 
piness; and that, for this purpose, he is con- 
tinually pouring fresh influences of holiness 
and truth, through the boundless sphere of his 
creation ; that it is the inhei*ent tendency of his 
nature, to multiply living images of his own per- 
.fections j to advance the diflferent orders of his 
creatures, in wisdom, purity, and love ; to sub- 
due, by str(mger energies of mercy, those who 
are unhappily averted from the gentle influences, 
which « distil as the dew, as the small rain upon 
the tender herb;'* so far as may consist witii 
the freedom of intellectual agency, to produce 
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light from darkness, order from confusion, goocl 
from evil; and, in every instance, finally to 
effect the greatest possible triumph of righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy. 

This is the central truth of religion : given us, 
like the sun in the firmament, to enlighten our 
path, and cheer our hearts. But its brightness 
is too dazzling, to be long contemplated by 
human eyes; we cannot, for any continuance, 
thus " see God and live.*' Therefore, in con- 
descensidn to the weakness of our present state, 
it has pleased the gracious Father of our spirits, 
to shine by reflection, in all his works ; and to 
guide us, by his revealed word, to those objects, 
which most happily exhibit the glories of his 
invisible perfections. Of this nature precisely, 
is the instruction conveyed in our text. He 
who " knew what was in man,** felt, that, in this 
stage of our being, we are incapable of directly 
viewing the fulness of divine benignity. And 
therefore, to aid us in the exercise of contem- 
plation, he discloses the transports which are 
felt, even at the .least extended exercises of 
God*s love, by the glorious beings who surround 
his throne ; by those " angels of his, that excel 
in strength, that fulfil his commandment, and 
hearken unto the voice of his words.**—" There 
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is joy, in the presence of the angels of God, 
over one sinner that repenteth/' 

But it was not to create a mere speculative 
admiration, that this animating truth was ori* 
ginally pronounced. Nor is it with such a view, 
that it has been selected as the subject of thii^ 
discourse. It is intended, to speak to our 
hearts, and influence our lives ; it is meant, to 
unite us, in one common feeling, with those 
angels, that " do always behold the face of our 
Father, which is in heaven : ** and it authorizes 
us to hope, that, by this happy identity of spirit, 
Ihe Church below, will more and more antici- 
pate its perfect union, with the Church above. 

That human society is, even now, in progress 
towards this blessed consummation, we have 
every encouragement to believe. And the very 
purpose, for which we are this day assembled, 
is, in itself, a prognostic of better days to come. 

For, assuredly, it implies a growing desire to 
co-operate with Him, whose delight it was on 
^arth, and whose joy it is, in his heavenly 
kingdom, ** to seek and to save that which was 
lost*' I shall not, then, apologize, for leading 
you to contemplate what is felt by angels, at 
the conversion and repentance of a single sinner. 
It is a motive to mercy, which has the highest 
of all sanctions. It was urged, by Him, who was 
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the eternal wisdom of the Father* Aiidy if 
attentively considered, it cannot fail to impress 
itself on our understanding and on our hearts. 
." There is joy, in the presence of the angels of 
God, over one sinner that repenteth/' Why, 
my brethren ? Because the angels of God are 
benevolent ; because they are the elder sons of 
Him, who " is loving unto every man, whose 
tender mercies are over all his works.** As the 
pure and incorrupted offspring of that Being, 
who is love, they richly inherit his gracious 
nature. It is tiieir joy, to contemplate the 
works of his condescending goodness. It is 
their ambition, to participate in that compassion 
for the weak, that tenderness towards the guilty, 
that complacency in the truly penitent, which 
render the infinite, eternal Godhead, dearer and 
more glorious, even to those who are within the 
sphere of his highest and happiest influences. 
These blessed spirits, then, are more than bene- 
volent ; they are affectionate. They regard ua, 
as younger brothers of the same great family ; 
<as the prodigals, who have strayed from their 
father's house ; whose reception can never be a 
<;ause of murmuring to them; whose return 
jthey long for, and are waiting to hail, with songs 
of gratulaticMQ, like that which ushered in our 
Saviour's advent; ♦« Glory to God in the 
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highest ; and, on earthi peace, good wiU towards 
men!" 

Nor is this joy the result of benevolence 
alone. It is the joy of wisdom, of sagacity, I 
had almost said, of boundless comprehension. 
Angels triumph at a case of individual repent- 
ance, because their knowledge of God's entire 
system, heightens their value for each single 
part Because they resemble Him, who num- 
bers the very hairs of our heads, while his pro- 
vidence embraces worlds, and his wisdom en- 
lightens intelligences, tax above the reach of 
human thought. They can grasp, without efibrt, 
what is vast ; and act with intensity, upon what 
is minute. In their view, no work of omnipo- 
tence is insignificant ; but a living soul is of 
inestimable price, because its destinies never 
terminate in itself j and because, by their power 
of discerning remote consequences, -and final 
results, they may perceive the salvation of each 
single soul, involving the salvation of thousands. 
For example^ in the converted persecutor Said, 
•they, doubtless, beheld the future glory of Ae 
^ Church ; the Apostle, who was to labour more 
abundantly than all; the* fervent, zealous, bea- 
ven-instructed teacher, for whose ministry, mil- 
lions of saints will, for ever, bless the Eather 
of lights. Nor, let it be cdbjected, that this is 
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:a special case, a departure from the ordinary 
course of providence. For, though we thank- 
folly acknowledge, that Saint f aul was, indeed, 
«* a chosen vessel,*' yet, it is not for us, to limit, 
-or define, the precious results, which angels 
may discern, in the repentance of the humblest 
sinner. In the kingdoms of this world, the 
most important revolutions may be traced to the 
most insignificant causes. And so, in God's 
universal empire, the salvation of a spirit, that 
has passed unnoticed from time into eternity, 
may be pregnant with events, which fill angelic 
minds with astonishment, and pious admiration. 
Such, my brethren, is the tender, yet enlight- 
ened benevolence of angels. Endued with capa-* 
cities, compared with which, our best powers 
are weaker than infant imbecility, they await, 
with humble submission, the will of the all- wise 
Disposer. His schemes they perceive to be all 
simple, gradual, but inexpressibly grand ; ori- 
ginating, frequently, from the least possible 
causes, and terminating, always, in the greatest 
possible effects. They know the value of each 
movement, however small ; and it is their highest 
Jionour to aid its pjTogress. But they strictly 
•confine themselves to their duty ; and, instead 
lof continually looking for great and stupendous 
results, they patiently expect the happiest con- 
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sequences, . from events, which mortals regard 
with coldness and neglect. They saw the earth 
peopled, at first, from a single Adam j they saw 
the. renewed earth, emerging from a watery 
waste, repeopled from a single Noah ; they see 
the Church itself, that people, from whom, as^^ 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, emanating, 
from a. single Abraham ; and, in correspondence 
with these indications of a, great providential 
system, " There is joy, in the presence of the 
angels of God, over a single sinner that re-. 
penteth/* 

. And, assuredly, my brethren, the nearer we 
approach the nature of these glorious beings, thq 
more will we imitate their tranquil, unobtrusive^^ 
wise benevolence. We shall be content, to prp^ 
ceed with patient 9teadiness, from small to great ; 
we shall suspect that dazzling magnitude of first; 
app^irance, whose premature promises almost 
invariably terminate in eventual disappointment ;. 
and we shall prefer that unassuming order of 
nature, which advances through the noiseless 
process of vegetation, to the rich maturity of an. 
abundant harvest ^ 

. But, into the joy of angels, over one repent- 
ant sinner, there enters a principle far more ten. 
4er than benevolence; far sublimer, than the 
Utn^ost reach of intellect. This principle is, the 
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supreme love, of the Supreme Excellence. The" 
affections of these happy beings are, then only, 
suitably exercised, and their intellect is, then 
only, adequately employed, when God is the 
object of their adoring contemplation. And 
it cannot be questioned, that the conversion 
of a single sinner, presents an aspect of Deity, 
which, without such an intervention, angels 
never could behold. 

There are mysteries, we read, which angels 
desire to look into ; and these, be it observed, 
are mysteries of mercy. Of God's other per- 
fections, they have, doubtless, a deep experi- 
mental knowledge. But this divinest attribute, 
they must learn from his dealings with some race 
of Ip-psed intelligences. Sinless themselves, we 
must suppose them personally unacquainted with 
the long-suflering, the placability, the restor- 
ing grace of the Almighty. But these are all 
combined, they are distinctly and harmoniously 
exemplified, in the return and reception of each 
awakened prodigal. Angels then behold the 
adorable attributes of Godhead, in a new, and 
most endearing light. They see love, which 
the collective adoration of the universe could 
not adequately return, exerted in overcoming the 
hatred of a rebellious creature ; they see wisdonif 
^ the brightness of the everlasting Ught, that 
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pure influence from the glory of the Abnighly/* 
chasii^ away the darknesss of a degraded and 
polluted soul J they see power, which could 
(create new worlds, resting, as it were, till the 
patienice of love, and the long-suffering of wis- 
dom, produce their perfect work, in the world 
which already is j they see majesty, in whose 
presence the highest seraphim veil their faces, 
pleading, expostulating, striving, with a being 
that might truly say to corruption, " Thou art 
my father, to the worm, thou art my mother 
aond sister ;V and, in tliis union of infinite hu-- 
mility with inconceivable greatness, th^ view 
a mystery, into which, the more they penetrate, 
the more they must be filled with wond^, jc^^ 
and grateful adoration* 

With such emotions, most eminently, they 
behdd the blessed Son of God on earth, more 
glorious, when he '^ took our infirmities, and 
bare our sicknesses,*^ than when he called the 
worlds into being. The miracles which attested 
his divine commission to frail and finite man, 
^ere, probably, no miracles to angels. Wheii 
he stilled the tempest, and walked upon the 
waves ; when he commanded the dead to rise ; 
Idieh heafibrded, at his transfiguration, a glimpse 
of that glon^ed body, with which he afterwards 
asoended into heaveiv •^**- he suspended ihQ &cul^ 
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ties of mortals in amazement. But, may We not, 
with humility and reverence, conjecture, that 
angels felt a deeper awe, and a far more exceed- 
ing delight, when he performed other and far 
greater miracles, — miracles of mercy, of conde- 
scension, of humiliation? His wise and gra- 
cious intercourse with publicans and sinners, 
gently, yet powerfully, drawing them to happi- 
ness, to heaven, to God ; his disclosure of a 
profoundly spiritual doctrine, to the woman of 
Samaria, whose worship was erroneous, whose 
life was crimmal, but whose heart, he knew, 
could be touched, whose soul, he saw, could 
yet be saved j his inexpressible tenderness to 
her, who washed his feet with tears, forgetting 
her past delinquency, in the lively evidences of 
her new-born faith and love, restoring her to 
modest self-estimation, and dismissing her in 
purity and peace; his heart-searching answer, 
to the accusers of that other unfortunate woman, 
which enabled him to show mercy, without low- 
ering the standard of morals, and to recall a 
sinner to virtue, by the most dignified and a^ct* 
ing display of its native loveliness, — these acts 
of the incarnate God, were seen of angels ; and 
could they be seen, without exceeding joy? 
Could they fail to heighten, to enhance, and to 
endear, the previous conviction, that ** God is 
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lore?*' Biit, my brethren, our Lord Jesus 
Christ is " the same, yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ;'^ those special acts of his, which are regis^ 
tered m the Gospel, are but the index of his 
priesent dealings with the children of men. He is 
now, as really, and, to angelic apprehensions, as 
visibly <^erative, in the conversion of each return- 
ii^ sinner, as whea'he lived upon earth. He is 
exercising, in his mediatorial kingdom, the same 
compassion, the same tenderness, the same mild 
persuasion, the same generous oblivion where 
repentance is sincere, the same gracious allows- 
gnee where faith is weak, the same uncemitting 
care to *^ stablish, strengthen, settle,'* all that 
will unreservedly yield themselves to his blessed 
mnc^ JU by cooaoM prayer. f»r 
his ever-present, all-sufficient aid. If angels, 
theD, rejoice, they most rejoice, at the Messiah's 
highest triiunphs; they rejoice, at the efficacy 
erf divim^ graice; they rejoi<;e, at the ominipo- 
tence of heavenly love ; " Thi^e is joy, in the 
presence .of the i^els of God, over one sinner 
that repentetib \ " 

Foe, what 13 the repentance of ji sinner ? It 
is ftn effect of divine wasdoiH and goodness in 
«ome irespects, more ^lious than &e .creation 
of im archangel. In cneation, God speaks tiiat 
iie may be x^yed ; in this deeper, and more 
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endearing process, he " waiteth that he may be 
gracious/' And how dear this object is to Al- 
mighty God himself, we may form some con- 
ception, from our Lord's exquisite parable of the 
prodigal son. For, who is that Father, who, 
" while his son was yet a great way off, saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran, and feU on his neck, 
and kissed him?** It is Christ's own picture of 
the Eternal Father; with this difference, only, that 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
his thoughts above the kindest of man's thoughts, 
and his ways, above our ways. Yes j there are 
features in the divine reality, to which no imagery 
drawn from human life can do justice. The 
Father of mercies, not only looks for the return 
of his prodigals, but his gracious eye watches 
over them, in that far country to which they have 
withdrawn. He takes care of them, when they 
are lost to themselves. From day to day, from 
year to year, he meets perverseness, with patience j 
he pursues the straying spirit, through its wan- 
derings; he converts what erring mortals call 
chance, into opportune correction, and saving 
discipline ; he proceeds, inwardly and spiritually, 
in that very course, which our Lord outwardly 
and substantially exemplified. And with what 
end, my brethren ? Our Saviour's words best 
make known the heavenly estimate : " This my 
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son was dead, and is alive again; was lost, and 
is found!" 

Mankind has valued, and justly valued, those 
minds, which have been most inquisitive about 
the secret processes of nature, and whose experi- 
ments have best illustrated the phenomena of the 
physical world. But what is there, in the whole 
inanimate creation, that can bear comparison with 
that plan of infinite love, which would avert the 
misery, and insure the happiness, of beings that 
can never die ? Could a whole universe of un-, 
intelligent matter, however organized, be fairly 
placed in the scale with a single soul, destined, 
by the laws of our being, to an eternity of bliss or 
woe ? What process is there, of art or nature, 
which should interest us like that, by which a 
spirit, that awaits this awful alternative, is trans- 
muted, from the likeness of Satan, to the image 
of God ; is transferred from the depth of infinite 
peril, to an eminence of holy hope ? Would to 
God, my brethren, that we, all of us, possessed 
a deeper sense of the misery and the danger ! 
We could, then, form a more adequate idea, how 
precious are the first effectual movements, towards 
moral purity, and everlasting joy. Angels, and 
the spirits of just men made perfect, can alone 
fully comprehend the calamity ; they alone, there- 
fore, are competent justly to appreciate the 
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heavenly benefit. Thus much we are assured of 
by the text, that, in each individual instance of 
conversion, they mark the progress, with an in- 
terest suitable to their knowledge, and their good- 
ness. And our own best and happiest frames of 
mind, might help us to understand the feelings 
excited in the holy Angels, by the first clear 
discovery, of obduracy softening into penitence ; 
of the darkness of sin, yielding to the dawn of 
efficient grace ; of the death of depravity and 
abandonment, vanquished by the earliest, but 
genuine influences, of that spiritual life, which is 
« hid with Christ in God." 

When our divine Master wished, most briefly, 
and emphatically, to describe the final blessed- 
ness of the just, he did it in these words, — " For 
they shall be equal unto the angels of God, 
which are in heaven.*' What greater honour, 
then, what sublimer happiness, can we, on this 
earth, aspire to, than an anticipation of that 
angelic life ; than a community of feeling, witii 
these our future associates ; than a participation 
in their joy, not merely over one, but over many 
sinners, that are brought unto repentance ? My 
brethren, a still higher privilege awaits us ; even, 
that we should become the authors of joy in 
heaven; that we should minister unto angels, 
fresh causes of delight, new occasions of holy 
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exultation. What services these gracious beings 
perform for the inhabitants of this lower world, 
we can neither determine, nor investigate ; but 
of this we are assured, that, in reclaiming sinners 
to himself, the Almighty almost invariably em- 
ploys the agency of man ; we are invited, then, 
to be workers together with God ; we are called, 
to be the followers of Christ, in his most endear- 
ing office of redemption ; we are, this day, as- 
sembled, in this holy place, as the representatives 
of him, who " came to seek, and to save, that 
which was lost." 

Amidst the gloriously diffusive range of public 
beneficence, if there be one institution, which 
towers above the rest, in usefulness, in mercy, 
and in exact conformity to the principles of our 
holy religion, it is the institution which you are 
assembled, this day, to support. To enlarge on 
this assertion, would be to retrace all that I have 
been endeavouring to impress; for it may be 
safely said, that every truth which flows from 
the text, bears upon this particular subject, as a 
most forcible motive ; and finds, in this branch 
of charity, its most perfect exemplification. 

In reviewing the situation, from which these 
once unhappy females have been relieved, I will 
not wound your feelings, by detailing horrors, 
which the agents of charity must witness, but 
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by which ears prompt to charity, need not be 
afflicted. Suffice it to say, that the lowest con- 
ceivable depth of misery, is that, from which your 
merciful hands are extended, to raise those, who 
partake with you of the same nature, who are the 
offspring of the same God, the purchaise of the 
same redemption. If motives are to be added, 
they forcibly jpresent themselves ; the earnest- 
ness, with which those victims of misfortune in- 
treat admission ; the patience, and perseverance, 
with which they wait for this ministration of 
mercy; and that, frequently, in a situation, which 
exceeds in calamity every other imaginable situa- 
tion ; — these are circumstances, which cannot 
but powerfully affect hearts, that have never yet 
been insensible to the claims of humanity. 

On such scenes, it is not my purpose to dwell. 
Far more grateful is the office, of bearing testi- 
mony, as, from the deepest conviction of my 
judgment, I do bear the most unqualified testi- 
mony, to the internal economy of this Insti- 
tution ; cleanliness, decency, and regularity, per- 
vade every part of it ; the inmates are distin- 
guished, by a patient submission to control, a 
prompt alacrity in business, and a. degree of 
mutual kindness and good- will, which would be 
remarkable in any society of equal numbers ; 
but which, in females whose former habits were 
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SO deplorably the reverse, is truly astonishing. 
Such as were ignorant of their very letters, at 
the time of their admission, have since, by the 
voluntary and laborious dedication of their few 
leisure hours, qualified themselves to read the 
sacred Scriptures. The happiest consequences 
are, even now, visible ; and we may confidently 
predict still increasing effects, when these peni- 
tents (for they truly deserve the name), shall be 
restored to society, deeply impressed with the 
principles^ and influenced by the spirit, of our 
holy religion. Nor is this mere theory. There 
is most solid, and satisfactory evidence, which we 
can, at any time, produce. Numbers, who have 
been restored to their families, or established in 
respectable services, not only conduct themselves 
in the -most exemplary manner, but maintain a 
regular intercourse, personally, and by letter, 
with the truly respectable matron of the Insti- 
tution. 

And now, my brethren, there remains but this 

single consideration. We are told by the Apostle, 
that " the effectual fervent prayer, of a righteous 
man, availeth much j *' and it is no less certain, 
that the effectual fervent prayer of a converted 
prodigal availeth much. There is an energy, 
a tenderness, a depth of feeling, in her devotions, 
which render them peculiarly acceptable to the 
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throlie of grace* We learn, from our blessed 
Lord^ that ** she loveth much, to whom much 
hath been forgiven j" and who does not knoWi 
that love is the very soul of all true devotion ? 
But if ever the prayers of such a penitent ascend 
with special warmth, it is when she addresses 
God, in behalf of her benefactors j to whom she 
is indebted for more than life; through whose 
bounty it is that she has been snatched fi*om 
perdition 5 through whose benignity she has free 
access to the Father of spirits* And who is there 
among us, that has not need of mercy ? Who is 
there among us, that would not rejoice, to have 
his name associated in such prayers, with the good» 
and gracious, and bountiful of the earth ? Who 
is there, whose heart would not bound within 
him, if he were given to hear the last aspirations 
of a soul, everlastingly rescued, by the inter- 
vention of his beneficence, — of a mortal, ready 
to be clothed by immortality, — offered up in his 
favour, to that Grod, before whom she is about 
to stand, and in whom she will have her perfect 
consummation and bliss, throughout eternal ages? 
My brethren, this is what you are called to this 
day. May the inspirer of every merciful dis- 
position, and the perfecter of every good work, 
so influence your minds, so rule in your hearts, 
sb animate you with his own blessed spirit, that 
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sinners may be reclaimed from the error of their 
way } that there may be joy in the presence of 
the angels of God ; that your names may be 
written in the boc^ of God's remembrance ; and, 
in that day, when he shall make up his jewels, 
that you may be the acknowledged children of 
the Lord of Hosts ! Amen. 
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Saint Luke, xix. 10. 

FOR THE SON OF HAK IS COME TO SEEK, AND TO 
SAVE THAT WHICH WAS LOST. 

Xhe&e words have a special claim on our atten- 
tion, at this most holy season, t They were pro- 
nounced by our gracious Redeemer, in his last 
journey to Jerusalem, a very few days before his 
death upon the cross. In common with eveiy 
recorded utterance of his feeling at that most 
interesting period, they bear the impress of one 
great master sentiment j that he was about to die, 
and, by dying, to redeem that world, which He 
made. But his heart, though centrally occupied 
with this great concern, was alive to all the claims 
of humanity. His tenderness, his condescension, 
his affability, were then, if possible, more be- 
nignantly operative than at any fonner period of 

• Preached iur the Magdalen Asylum, Dublin, 1811. 

t Lent. 
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his life. If he foretold, or alluded to, his own 
impending sorrow, it was, invariably, for the 
instruction, consolation, or improvement of his 
apostles. If he met the unfortunate, he pitied 
them ; the ignorant, he taught them ; the blind, 
he gave them sight. He received every mark of 
aflfectionate attention, with the most touching sen- 
sibility. The very alacrity of his movement, as 
he walked toward Jerusalem, incidentally noticed 
by one evangelist, indicated the calm, collected, 
firmness of his soul ; and the occurrence which 
gave rise to the words of our text, is peculiarly 
deserving of a more detailed examination. 

As our Lord was on his progress through the 
city of Jericho, great multitudes followed ; at* 
tracted, both, by the splendour of his miracles, 
and by the delusive hope, that the meek and 
lowly Jesus, would triumphantly appear, at the 
approaching passover, as their victorious, tem- 
poral Messiah. One inhabitant, in particular, a 
rich man, a chief oflScer of the customs, long 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth, and not 
always exactly scrupulous in the means of acqui- 
sition, very naturally partook in the prevailing 
spirit of: curiosity : " He sought to see Jesus, 
who. he was." .Impeded by the crowd, for he 
was little of. stature, his ingenuity devised the 
means of safely gratifying his wishes ; he ran 
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before the procession, climbed into a sycamore- 
tree, and there awaited the arrival of the great 
Prophet, But a strange and wonderful revolu- 
tion was at hand. For " when Jesus came to the 
place, he looked up." The majesty of our Lord's 
person, the more than human expression of his 
countenance, but, especially, the ineiFable, and 
healing virtue of his look, doubtless afiected the 
astonished publican, with an emotion, such as he 
had never felt before ; and, in one moment, 
effaced the accumulated iniquity of years. " And 
Jesus saw him : " He saw the reality of his con- 
version, the sincerity of his repentance, the 
integrity of his altered purpose. " And said 
unto him, Zaccheus, make haste and come down } 
for to-day I must abide at thy house :" thus, 
tnanifesting his acquaintance, both with the name, 
and spirit, of his distinguished convert ; and 
thus, too, indicating the value of a modest, inob- 
trysive disposition ; for, it has been well ob- 
served, that our Lord never came an uninvited 
guest, except to him whose modesty forbad an 
invitation. The feelings of Zaccheus are rather 
po be imagined, than expressed. And that 
imagination must be cold, and those affections 
must be spiritless, which would demand more 
powerful excitement, than the few and simple 
words of the sacred historian ; who tells uSf tbat 
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^< Zaccheus made ha^te, and came down, and 
received him joyfully.'* Far different were the 
sensations of the multitude : severe to others, 
indulgent to themselves ; proud of their own 
imaginary rectitude, inexorable to the frailties 
of a weaker brother, they indignantly murmured, 
saying, " He is gone to be a guest witli a man, 
that is a sinner." But divine goodness, like 
divine wisdom, is justified of her children. This 
once devoted worshipper of Mammon, stood 
forth, and testified a real change of mind, by 
the prompt, immediate, unconditional transfer of 
half his goods to the poor ; and by still more 
unequivocal evidence, for many find it easier, 
to be generous than just, by a fourfold resti- 
tution, for every injury and wrong, of which he 
had been guilty. * Money was no longer the idol 
of his heart ; God had regained the empire of 
his affections: and his bounty was acceptable 
unto God, and his transgressions were cancelled 
by the Searcher of hearts : for " Jesus said unto 
him, this day, is salvation come to this house ; 
for the Son of man is come, to seek and to save 
that which was lost*' 

* It has been observed, that, if more than an eighth part 
of Zaccfaeus*s wealth had been unjustly acquired, he must, 
after having given half of what he now possessed to the poorj 
have been unable to make such restitution, even thoi^h he 
had stripped himself of all his possessions. See Abp. Tillot- 
son, iii. 83. 
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In this gracious transaction, it is the most 
prominent, and not the least instructive feature, 
that, while our blessed Lord was about to accom- 
plish the redemption of a world, and while his 
heart was oppressed by the near approach of 
sorrows above all human sorrow, he sponta- 
neously devoted his time, his thought, and his 
affectionate solicitude, to the spiritual welfare 
of one. repentant publican; confirming his new- 
born faith, and chferishing the first dawn of his 
efficient virtue. But this is only a brief exem- 
plification, of his whole conduct while on earth, 
and of his present merciful dealings with the chil- 
dren of men. For then, and now, during the 
short period of his ministry as a servant, and 
through the boundless extent of his dominion as 
Lord and Governor of all things, it was, and it 
is, alike his unchangeable prerogative, to consult 
the good of the whole, without neglecting the 
welfare of any part j to promote, indeed, the 
most comprehensive interests of the world, and 
the Church ; but to pursue the wanderings, to 
invite the return, and, wherever his gracious 
call is obeyed, to effect the restoration, of the 
humblest individual sinner. 

In the collective sense, and on the grander 
scale, it is the great truth of our religion, that 
the everlasting Son of the Father, dedicated him- 
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self, by a course of unexampled humiliation, to 
seek, and to save, the. lost and ruined race? of 
man. To seek it, by a. long course of prepara- 
tory movements, through the ministration of 
angels, of patriarchs, of priests, and prophets ; 
to save it, by his blessed incarnation, his match- 
less life, and his infinitely meritorious death. No 
sooner was his appointed humiliation finished, 
as the Son of man, than the glory of his pro- 
phetic empire began to dawn, as the Lord and 
Governor of all created things. A wider and 
more extended economy commenced ; of provi- 
dential arrangements, of gracious influences, of 
progressive, and cumulative dispensations; all 
digested, distributed, and over-ruled, by the 
victorious Messiah ; for the gradual enlarge- 
ment and edification, for the final accomplish- 
ment and perfection, of his universal Church: 
" all power," said he to his apostles, immediately 
before his ascension, " all power is given unto 
me, in heaven and in earth ; and lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world." These 
words are a brief summary of all the prophecies 
in the New Testament; and, firom the. general 
tenour of those prophecies, compared with the 
transactions of ages, past and present, we may 
venture to propose this imperfect outline, of 
intei'pretation : that, by the all-controlling, and 
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uncontrollable power of' Christ, events great and 
small, prosperous and adverse, moral and pa* 
litical, in all nations of the earth, in all periods 
c^time; change of manners, progress of opinions, 
advancement or decline of arts and sciences^ 
the incursions of barbarism, the devastaticm of 
kingdoms, the subversion of empires, the alter-^ 
nate subjugation and enfranchisement of die 
mind and spirit of man ; persecutions, heresies, 
establishments, sects, divisions, disputations ; the 
whole fate and foitunes, of the world at large, 
and of the Church, whether in its distinct capa- 
city, or as united with the world, — that, m the 
midst of seeming irregularity and confusion, all 
these, have been, and diall be, adjusted, regUi>> 
lated, and disposed, with unspeakable wisdom^ 
and overflowing goodness ; in every stage of the 
divine procedure, converging, slowly indeed, but 
with a sure and certain tendency, to that blessed 
consummation, when the will <^ our heavenly 
Father shall be done upon the earth, even as it 
is m heaven ; when tlie world and the Church, 
shall be cemented into one glorious body, unked 
in heart and soul, in belief and practice, in hope 
and heavenly enj<^'ment; no divi^n, no 4is* 
sension, no competition of interest, no diversify 
cf object, but all, in peace, and harmony, and 
love, united under Christ as their head, .tod. 
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firom him, deriving continual infusions of wis» 
dom, and knowledge, and joy ; a holy people, a 
pecuUar priesthood, a royal generation, meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light, and readjf^ 
to be presented, pure and spotless, before the 
throne of God, and of the Lamb. 

The very existence of a scheme, so vast in its 
range, and so glorious in its termination, pre- 
supposes, in every, the least point of the detail, 
a continued exercise of goodness, wisflom, and 
power. For no great and consistent result, was 
ever yet produced, in the whole, or in part, by a 
fortuitous concourse of materials. In all the 
nobler works of man, the sublimity and beauty 
of the general effect, are, invariably, proportional 
to the fitness and harmonic distribution of each 
particular member. Much more, in the won- 
derful works of God ; for here alone, we can 
turn, with full complacency, from the vast to 
the minute ; from overwhelming grandeur, to 
exquisite contrivance. Our mind is elevated, 
and our heart is cheered, by the glory of a sum- 
mer-noon ; but what miracles, will the least ray 
of that light disclose to the philosophic eye? 
We are lost in admiration and delight, after 
toiling to the summit of a bleak mountain, when 
extended plains, luxuriant valleys, and the wide 
ocean, burst at once upon our view ; but, even 
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at such a time» and in such a scene» a religious 
and well-disciplined imagination, would love to 
trace the finger of Omnipotence, in the simplest 
flower of the heath, which blooms at our feet 
And if God so clothe the grass of the field, shall 
he not, much more, supply the spiritual wants, 
of the weakest, the most humble, the most de- 
jected of his children ? Surely, amidst the most 
magnificent of his arrangements, <^ he will not 
despise the sighing of a contrite heart, nor the 
desire of such as be sorrowful*'; surely, in the 
very constitution of our nature, he hath himself 
implanted an argument of mercy and compas- 
sion, for " he knoweth whereof we are made, he 
remembereth that we are but dust.** Yes, my 
brethren ; our good and gracious God, deploreth 
the wanderings, and longeth for the return, of 
every sheep that hath wandered from his fold. 
« There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God, over one sinner that repenteth : ** and 
repentance, and salvation, are made possible to 
every sinner ; for " the Son of Man is come to 
seek, and to save, that which was lost." 
' These words need little commentary, in this 
abode of penitence and prayer. For, the vic- 
torious grace of our Redeemer, is here, at once, 
most practically exemplified, and most cautiously 
guarded. The directors of this Institution, after 
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the measure of their ability, have ever been 
solicitous^ to seek, and to save, that which was 
lost ; but, in no instance, would they place the 
sincerest penitence, in the most remote degree of 
competition with unblemished purity. From this 
pulpit, therefore, it were needless to proclaim, that 
innocence is better than repentance. But, if it 
were expedient to prove, what none here present 
will be likely to deny, the inmates of this Asy- 
lum could afford most unimpeachable evidence ; 
for they once were innocent. Yes, my brethren: 
could the secrets of this house be revealed; 
could the hearts of these recovered wanderers 
be laid open to your view; could you inter** 
rogate the disembodied minds of many more, 
whom the invisible world now shields from all 
human obloquy ; who were here, first awakened 
to the horrors of their lost condition ; here, first 
encouraged to raise a supplicating look towards 
heaven ; here, first emboldened to address their 
God in prayer ; and here, finaUy prepared, to 
meet that God, in the regions of eternity ; — could 
you read their unutterable language, and hear, 
within the secrecy of your souls, the warning 
voice of their expressive silence, you would 
then, assuredly, leave this house of mercy, with 
a profound, and awful estimate, of vice and 
virtue ; of sin and holiness ; of what it is to be 
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lost, and what it is to be saved. At such a dis- 
closure, levity would grow serious; jocularity 
would suspend its unhallowed merriment ; and 
profligacy, itself, would feel the burning blush 
of shame. No indiscretion, would be then ac- 
counted venial ; no declension, of slight, and 
trivial import. The most thoughtless, would 
then be compelled to know, and the most insen- 
sible to feel, what an exceeding weight of sorrow, 
is treasured up, in the first, and smallest declin- 
ation, from the narrow way j what complicated 
entanglements oppose every painful effort at 
return ; with how many pangs, and with what 
bitter tribulation, it is, that the repenting spirit 
csm, in any measure, be restored to hope, and 
self-respect, and confidence towards God. But 
a warning yet more solemn, is behind. For, of 
the many that wander from the fold, how few 
return to the good Shepherd ? How few will 
even permit themselves to hear his mild and 
comfortable voice ? And when any do return, 
what cares, what pains, what continued vigi- 
lance, what uaintermitting assiduity, are indis- 
pensable, to maintain their perseverance to the 
end ? By the blessing of God, on the means 
here adopted, to cherish, to retain, and to im- 
prove his powerful grace, this Institution has, 
indeed, been eminently successful; but even 
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within these walls, (it must not be concealed, 
my brethren,) even within these consecrated 
walls, there have been recorded a few exampleis 
of remorseless inflexibility. They were ban- 
ished, painfully, solemnly, but inevitably, ban- 
ished from this sanctuary j they are, long since, 
gone to their account ; unless, perhaps, one and 
another be still increasing the measure of their 
iniquity j still scattering degradation and aban- 
donment, throughout the community; still 
" treasuring up wrath, against the day of wrath, 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God.*' Oh, may all that remain, within the 
shelter of these walls, be continually mindful of 
that day, when the books of eternal judgment 
shall be opened, and the conscience of every 
accountable being shall be most thoroughly 
awakened ; and every thought, word, and deed, 
of this life, shall pass in terrible review j and 
every aggravation, mercy, chastisement, and 
warning ; every good suggestion of the Holy 
Spirit, every secret whisper of some better prin- 
ciple within, every stifled emotion of penitential 
sorrow, every unrighteous act of wUful persever- 
ance, shall be proclaimed, before an assembled 
universe, and registered, in characters that will 
not fade; and sentence shall be pronounced; 
and the words of that sentence shall be ratified, 
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and recorded, never to be cancelled, never to "be 
repealed; irrevocable, immutable, so long as 
there shall exist a Heaven, a Hell, an Eternity, 
and a God ! 

These, assuredly, are truths of no limited 
importance j of no partial application. We are, 
every one of us, most intimately concerned ; we 
must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ ; 
we must, each individually, participate in that 
great account, which all jSesh, in the last great 
day, must render to the God of all spirits. To 
prepare, for that account, and for that day, 
should be the present, instant, perpetual business 
of our lives ; to prepare, wisely and effectually, 
should, in all reason, be the first object of our 
minds, the immoveable purpose of our hearts^ 
And yet, my brethren, in this momentous con- 
cern, do you guard against delusion, with any 
portion of that caution, vigilance, and manly ex- 
ercise of reason, which you bring into the ordi- 
nary affairs of life ? Religion is the most rational 
thing in the world ; and is it from religion alone, 
that sound reason shall be systematically ex-» 
eluded ? To be deceived, in any concern, great 
or small, is to be defrauded of our first privilege, 
as thinking beings ; to be wilfully deceived, is 
a voluntary relinquishment of reason; but to 
employ reason against reason, a spurious reason. 
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against the true ; and thus to employ it, in the 
most important of all imaginable concerns, where 
deception is ruinous for the present, where it 
must be fatal throughout a long, an interminable 
future, — what madness, what frenzy, can fur- 
nish an adequate image and resemblance of this 
wild, this desperate, this remediless delusion? 
And, at this day, can it be justly said, that 
such delusion does not lamentably prevail? 
For how is it, that the vast majority, I will not 
say of the profane and projBigate, but of the 
grave, the decent, and decorous, are preparing 
for eternity ? Active and ardent, in all secular 
pursuits, by what mental opiate are they lulled 
^leep, in the pursuit of everlasting life ? To 
answer this question fully, would be to exhibit 
the interior history of our species ; for the sources 
of illusion are innumerable, its characters no less 
diversified, than the dispositions, habits, and cir- 
cumstances of mankind. But, whether from the 
absence, or misdirection, of thought ; whether, 
from the prevalence of passion, or from the cold 
indifference of a worldly, calculating spirit, no 
delusion is more prominent or pernicious, under 
various forms, and in multiplied disguises, than 
a flattering, but fatal undervaluation, g£ that 
Christian holiness, " without which no man must 
see the Lord." On tiiis important subject, I 
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would intreat your attention, to a few words; 
I shall not exceed that brevity, which the time, 
and the occasion, imperiously demand. 

Multitudes are willing to persuade themselves, 
that an exemption from gross and scandalous 
offences, is a sure passport to eternal life. But 
it is worthy of our most serious consideration, 
that, as if to guard against this very delusion, 
the most awful of our Lord's denunciations, the 
most awakening of his parables, the most tremen- 
dous of his appeals to an eternal judgment, are 
most pointedly directed against those, who rarely 
suspect, and never perhaps reprove themselves ; 
against cold, careless, indolent, sleeping Chris- 
tians ; against many such, as, at this very day, 
stand high in self-esteem, and in the esteem of 
the public ; many, that would now be accounted 
virtuous, and praiseworthy, and hopeful can« 
didates for heaven. Let us not, therefore, de- 
ceive ourselves. For, if the Scriptures be true ; 
and if the testimony be available, of the best and 
ablest Christian writers, ancient and modem; 
and if that impartial reason, which guided the 
moral researches, even of the wiser heathen, be a 
competent arbiter and judge, — then, assuredly, 
we must pronounce, that many subtle, impalpable, 
impenetrable mysteries of iniquity, are noted in 
the book of God's remembrance ; and, at the last 
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day, will draw down the terrible sentence, of 
exclusion from his blessed presence, to regions 
of sorrow, darkness, and despair. 

Nor, let us vainly imagine, that it was, in any 
measure, any part, of our divine Redeemer's 
purpose, or performance, to lower that standard 
of moral and spiritual attainment, uniformly 
described, in the law and the prophets, as an 
indispensable pre-requisite for the enjoyment 
of his everlasting kingdom. Far otherwise. Our 
blessed Lord was never divided against him- 
self. His own inimitable discourses, and the 
writings of his inspired followers, and the uni- 
versal sense of his universal Church, all, most 
harmoniously, and most invariably, proclaim the 
nature of that holiness, which he is ever solicitous 
to communicate, and which, when he appears as 
our Judge, he will most assuredly require. And, 
indeed, if the case were otherwise j if Chris- 
tianity were an expedient, for reducing the de- 
mands of moral .rectitude, how could we soberly 
pronounce, that the Son of Man is " come to seek, 
and to save, that which was lost ? *' Would it 
not be more accordant with this monstrous sup- 
position, to say, that the Son of Man is come, to 
perpetuate misery and vice, to prohibit the spiri- 
tual restoration of his creatures, to subject his 
own world unto the powers of dai^kness, and to 
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con3titute a heaven^ without holiness, without 

happiness, without rational enjoyment? But, 

blessed be God, these things are not so. For 

that, which every moral mind would ardently I 

desire, the sacred Scriptures do most explicitly 

declare. For our Lord Jesus Christ came, "to 

bless us, in turning away every one of us from 

our iniquities.'* And ** he gave himself for 

us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity ; 

and purify, unto himself, a peculiar people, 

zealous of good works/' 

Christianity, then, is uncompromizing in its 
moral requisitions ; whilst, in the only true, and 
genuine sense, it is a mild and merciful religion ; 
mild, in the reception of all, who seriously desire 
♦< to turn from their wickedness and livej*' 
merciful, in the communication of that holiness, 
which is, emphatically, the life of the soul. Our 
blessed Lord's habitual conduct while on earth, 
evinced his tenderest compassion for the sheep 
that had wandered from his fold. To " comfort 
and help the weak-hearted, to raise up those who 
had fallen, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
to set at liberty, those who were tied and bound 
with the chain of their sins," these were the ob- 
jects, for which he appeared eminently to live. 
And these are the objects, which his eternal 
Godhead is now desirous to accomplish, even 
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amidst those haunts of wretchedness and vice» 
where his name is never pronounced, but by the 
voice of blasqphemy ; his power never invoked, 
but in the language of imprecation and despair. 
If it were practicable, it would be most unde^ 
sirable, to fathom those depths of human degra^ 
dation, from the bare imagination of which, 
every mind of sensibility must instinctively 
recoil. But it is often, in those very depths, 
that the burthened heart, prepared by the kind 
severity of a good providence, and softened by 
the gentle yet powerful influence of heavenly 
grace, discovers, through the gloom, a ray o€ 
hope and consolation. Yes, my brethren ; if we 
were indued with a portion of His incommu* 
nicable perception, ' uiito whom all hearts be 
open, all desu-es known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid,' we should, doubtless, in many 
instances, among those unhappy females, the 
most destitute and forsaken of our fellow-crea* 
tures, the victims, at once, and the outcasts, oi 
this present evil world, — amongst those, in 
many instances, we should, doubtless, trace the 
characters of sorrow, of compunction, of burn- 
ing shame, of agonizing wishes that it were pos- 
sible to escape from ** the body of this death j '* 
to emerge from this gulph of abandonment; 
and to attain the lowest, and most humble 
situation, compatible with honesty and virtue. 
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' Truly, the condition of but one awakened 
spirit, however disregarded among mortals, is an 
object of unspeakable interest in heaven. An- 
gels view it, with affectionate solicitude; God 
himself, with infinitely more than parental com- 
miseration. Enter, then, my brethren, enter, 
for a few moments, into the house of mourning. 
Behold that unhappy female ; she once, like 
many here, was gay and cheerful, full of hope, 
and full of promise j unsuspicious of the snares, 
and the delusions, of merciless man, — but too 
oflen countenanced, and supported, by a mer- 
ciless world. Examine that heart It may 
prove a salutary lesson. What a tumult of 
thought and feeling! What recollections of 
happier days! What horror of the present! 
The days of innocence and purity ; the simple 
pleasures of childhood ; the early lessons of a 
tender and religious parent ; the first time, when 
the idea of God and heaven were pleasant to the 
soul ; the earliest workings of that vanity, which 
was the source of all that unhappily ensued ; 
that dreadful day, when peace, and self-respect, 
and purity of conscience, departed, like the guar- 
dian spirits of God's own desecrated Temple, 
departed, and never since, for a single moment, 
revisited that ruined and degraded mind ; the 
complicated miseries, that followed ; the dreadful 
consciousness, of being without a friend, in 
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earth or heaven ; the anticipated horrors of a 
future judgment; the present hell, of a per- 
turbed, an accusing, an avenging conscience ; 
all, with compacted force, and with intoler- 
able conviction, flash upon the mind, and heart ; 
all fire the brain, almost to madness and despair. 
But, even now, the moment of deliverance 
is at hand ; even now, the clouds disperse ; 
even now, the light of heaven is distinguished 
through the gloom; the sinner is become a 
penitent; the wanderer into a far country, is 
given to behold, her native home; she feels, 
that God is still the Father of mercies ; that 
" Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners ; '' and, though she dares not « so much 
as lift up her eyes unto heaven,*' and though 
she cannot give utterance to feelings, which 
words never could convey, — that " still small 
voice** is audible to God : " How many hired 
servants of my Father, have bread enough, and 
to spare, and I perish -with hunger! I will 
arise, and go unto my Father, and will say unto 
him. Father, I have sinned against heaven, and 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy child : make me as one of thy hired 
servants ! " 
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Saint Mark, i. SO, 31. 



BUT Simon's wife's mother lay sick of a fever; 

. AMD AMON THEY TELL HTM OF HER; AND HE CAME, 
AND took her by THE HAND, AND LIFTED HER 
up; AND IMMEDIATELY THE FEVER LEFT HER, AND 
SHE MINISTERED UNTO THEM. 



yV'B leam from the volume of inspiration, that 
man was originally formed with the two great 
capacities, of happiness and immortality. But» 
when, by ceasing to be good, he failed to be 
happy, it was ordained, not more in judgment, 
than in mercy, that, in this life, he should not be' 
immortal. To a sinful race, eternity of days 
would have been eternity o£ wretchedness; 
while death and disease, the wages and chastise* 
ment of sin, were graciously converted into 

* Preached in Dublin, for the Whitworth Fever-Hospital, 
1819. 
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means of restoration. The frequency of disease, 
acting as the remembrancer of mortality ; and 
the certainty of death, enjoining us to prepare 
for an untried, unseen, and everlasting world. 

But disease is more than the remembrancer of 
death. She brings the sufferer back, to the 
healing presence of his Maker; to that hap- 
piness, even in this life, for which he was ori- 
ginally designed. But who can estimate the 
fuD value of this sacred office ? They alone can 
do so, who cultivate religion as their first and 
great concern. And how few there are, who 
thus cultivate religion? There is, however, a 
solid, though inferior benefit, respecting which 
we may appeal, to every man of sound judg- 
ment, and of a sober mind. For, if all were to 
luxuriate, in the exuberance of health ; if there 
were no disease, to quell the mad intemperance 
of some, and stimulate the morbid indolence of 
others ; if the disorders of the moral system, 
were not occasionally corrected, by the dis- 
orders of the physical ; what would this world be, 
or where would God find a place in it ? A few 
superior spirits might, perhaps, escape the ge- 
neral contagion. But the mind recoils, at the 
bare imaguiation of those horrors, which, in 
such a state of things, would pervade the great 
fabric of society. On the contrary, let us look 
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around, each in the sphere of our several connect 
tions, and let us pronounce, how much awakened 
thought, how much conscientious feeling, how 
much patience under, suffering, how much mo- 
deration in prosperity, we know and feel, to 
have been, directly, or indirectly, produced by 
the salutary visitations of disease. And, though, 
in too many instances, these good impressions 
have been transitory, it cannot be denied, that 
the accumulated effects upon society, are both 
permanent, and beneficial, while, in several indi- 
viduals, these favourable commencements are 
gradually ripening into fruits of happiness and 
peace. 

The mercy of God, in thus consecrating the 
misery of man, was peculiarly displayed, when 
he was manifested in our flesh. While sojourn- 
ing among us, he so met, and so relieved, the 
corporal sufferings of those who sought his aid, 
as to attract them, almost irresistibly, to himself. 
By the instant removal of inveterate disease, he 
repeatedly proved himself Lord of material na- 
ture J while, by the gracious and winning con- 
descension of his manner, he invariably showed 
himself Master of the human heart. In every 
act of this kind, bis moral goodness mitigates, 
if we may so speak, the majesty of his physical 
power. In reading the record of his mighty 
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works, we almost forget that they were miracu- 
lous : our attention is so rivetted on himself* 
that we lose sight of his performances ; we feel, 
that our incarnate God is present ; and, in his 
presence, we are unconscious that the course of 
nature is suspended. 

A feeling of this kind, would seem to have in- 
fluenced the writers of the four Gospels. They 
give us the minutest features of our Lord's cha- 
racter and manner; but they commonly relate 
his most stupendous deeds, with all imaginable 
brevity. They never intimate their own sur- 
prize ; they barely notice that of the beholders ; 
and, in those rare instances where they give a 
detail of circumstances, they always prefer the 
moral, to the miraculous. The text aflfords pre- 
cisely such an example of significant compression. 
It occurs, you will recollect, in the first chapter 
of Saint Mark's Gospel ; and records the second 
of those miracles, which come within the sphere 
of his narrative. The transaction must have been 
of special interest to the Evangelist ; for the 
person miraculously healed, was the near relation 
of his guide, and spiritual parent. Yet, how few 
and simple are his words : " But Simon's wife's 
mother lay sick of a fever : and anon, they tell 
him of her ; and he came, and took her by the 

VOL. I. o 
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hand, and lifted her up. ; and immediately the 
fever left her, and she ministered unto them/* 

Yet, few and simple as these words appear^ 
their substance could not speedily be exhaustedi 
And, to much of their important matter, the 
present time will scarce allow a cursory allusion. 
We may just observe, that the miracle is not 
only recorded, but attested ; that the master of 
the family is named, and that master, to a moral 
certainty, the Evangelist's informant ; that the 
cure was instantaneous, and complete, for, " im- 
mediately the fever left her, and she ministered 
unto them ; '' that is, at one and the same mo* 
ment, fever and debility were put to flight : an 
effect, beyond the utmost reach of medical skill. 
It was thus, on another occasion, that our blessed 
Lord instantaneously, and at once, becalmed the 
winds and the waves ; a coincidence, unprece- 
dented and unequalled, in the ordinary course of 
nature. 

But the moral features, are the striking fea^ 
tures, of this merciful deliverance. For example : 
our Redeemer had but tO; speak the word^ and 
it was done. But the sacred historian tells us^ 
that " He came.'*^ He would not separate the 
matter, frpm the manner, of kindness. He ap- 
proached the fisherman's humble roof, and visited 
the bed of sickness, with benevolent condescen- 
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sion* Again : there were a thousand ways, in 
which he might have triumphed over her disease ; 
but he chose the way of tenderness, and gentle 
caution ; " he took her by the hand, and lifted 
her up." Could this highly favoured among 
women, could any one of the by-standers, ever 
forget this touching scene? Ought we, my 
brethren, ever to forget it ? Assuredly, it is our 
own concern. For, in like manner, he is now 
ready to deal with the weakest among us ; for, 
at this moment, no less than during his presence 
upon earth, it is his joy to " gather the lambs 
with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and 
gently lead those that are with young.'* 

Another circumstance remains: the last in 
this narrative, to which I shall advert. We can- 
not question, that, from the very first, our Lord 
was quite aware of the malady, in all its stages. 
Omniscience needs not wait for human inform- 
ation. Yet, in this instance, he saw fit to wait ; 
for^ we read, that, " anon they tell him of her ; *' 
and then, and not till then, " He came ;*' a pro- 
ceeding, altogether in character with his usual 
course. For, while he never refused his aid, to 
those for whom it was implored, or to whom his 
notice was directed, it is remarkable that he never 
went in quest of objects. It is not for us, to ex^ 
plore tike variety of causes, which influence alii 
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seeing Wisdom : but it were blindness, not to 
perceive, that, in pursuing this course, our divine 
Master recognized, and confirmed, another pro- 
vidential purpose of disease ; namely, to bind 
man to man, in mutual offices of commiseration 
and assistance. Christ did not commonly heal, 
when man did not co-operate ; but where man 
did co-operate, his mercy was unbounded. And, 
while this .mercy of incarnate 'Godhead, drew 
Jiuman nature, as before it never had been drawn, 
to fulfil the first and great commandment, his 
ready concurrence with the wishes of the bene- 
ficent and humane, equally promoted the fulfil- 
ment of the second, " Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, as thyself.' ' 

These, then, are the prime considerations 
which call us to works of mercy : physical evils 
enter into the present economy of nature, not 
that man may be overwhelmed, but that he may 
be disciplined, and amended. Divine Wisdom 
afflicts in measure : the chastisement is , never 
suffered to exceed the occasion ; and the mer- 
ciful are commonly. the instruments of Provi- 
dence, through whom the pain is assuaged, or 
the rod is withdrawn. 

But, in the Christian dispensation, the merciful 
are more than providential instruments. They 
are efficient members of that body, which has 
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Christ for its head. From the period of our 
Lord's ascension, to the present moment, and 
until the consummation of all things. He has 
been, and will continue to be, no less really, 
though invisibly, the source of healing virtue, 
than when he personally dwelt among us. The 
difference is, that, instead of manifesting that 
virtue by direct acts of power, he is now bene- 
ficially operative, through natural and mord 
means ; and on those who imbibe any portion of 
his spirit, he eminently confers the privilege, of 
becoming administrators of those means. Would 
we, therefore, prove ourselves imitators, and as- 
sistants, of him who " went about doing good ?*' 
It remains, that, after his example, and through 
his influence, we also, in our measure, go about 
doing good. The departments of this blessed 
work are various ; and the capacities for it, are 
adjusted in most wise proportion. Some may 
best assist, by their mental, others, by their bodily 
exertions ; some, by their talent for arrangement, 
others, by their execution in detail; some, by 
their stores of wealth, others, by their influence 
with the wealthy: but all are bound to co-operate, 
according to that ability which God hath given ; 
and amidst their variety of ministrations, all are 
to seek from above, and to cherish within them* 
selves, one and the self-same Spirit of brotherly 
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affection. For this is made the test of our Chris- 
tianity, by Him who cannot err ; for, " by this/' 
saith our divine Redeemer, " shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples^ if ye have love one to 
another/* 

From the commencement of Christianity, this 
divine principle has been happily effective. Ii^ the 
infancy of the Church, the miracles of Apostles, 
and the alms of apostolic men, the fruit of faith, 
of prayer, and of laborious self-denial, were alike 
employed, in the alleviation of human misery ; 
while those who could not contribute in any other 
manner, were unlimited in their contributions 
of personal danger and fatigue. But, when the 
Christian community became possessed of wealth, 
and power,^ — public plans, and institutions, 
such as the world never before had seen, gave 
the most splendid and affecting testimony, that 
our religion, was a religion of benignity and love. 
It is well known, to those in the least acquainted 
with antiquity, that the first hospital for the re- 
ception of the sick, was opened by Saint Ephrem 
at Edessa. At a later period, the apostate Em- 
peror Julian, declared his resolution of establish- 
ing hospitals in every city j and frankly declared 
his intention, to deprive the Christians of the 
applause, a$ well as the advantage, which they 
had acquired, by the exclusive practice of charity 
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and beneficence* And, if we pass from the East^ 
to the West, in all quarters of her vast dominion^ 
we shall find Christianity immutably the same* 
One example, out of multitudes, I would re- 
commend to your particular attention. An ex*. 
ample, which drew from the historian of the 
declining empire, a generouls burst of feelingi 
such as not even his infidelity could suppress, or 
qualify* It were injustice, to use any other than 
his own words. He had been just describing 
the lamentable sack of Rome, under the King of 
the Vandals ; and he thus proceeds with his nar« 
rative : — * Many thousand Romans, of both sexes^ 
chosen for some useful or agreeable qualification^ 
reluctantly embarked on board the fleet of Gen- 
seric : and their distress was aggrayated, by the 
unfeeling barbarians, who, in the division of the 
booty, separated the wives from their husbands, 
and the children from their parents* The charity 
of Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage, was their 
only consolation and support* He generously 
sold the gold and silver plate of the church, to 
purchase the freedom of some, to alleviate the 
slavery of others, and to assist the wants and in-^ 
firmities of a captive multitude, whose health was 
impaired by the hardships which they had suf- 
fered, in their passage from Italy to Africa. By 
his order, two spacious churches were converted 
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iiito hospitals : the sick were distributed in com 
venient beds ; and liberally supplied with food 
and medicines : and the aged prelate, repeated 
his visits, both in the day and night, with an 
assiduity that surpassed his strength, and a tender 
sympathy which enhanced the value of his ser- 
vices. Compare tiiis scene with the field of 
Cannae : and judge between Hannibal, and the 
successor of Saint Cyprian/ • 

Thus far the historian: happy, if he had 
always written in so good a spirit ! We should 
then possess a history of the church and empire, 
which might be read, not only without moral 
contamination, but with religious improvement 
and delight. We might then trace, with unin- 
terrupted satisfaction, and in pages of the richest 
eloquence, the progress of triumphant Christian- 
ity, from its humble, but miraculous commence- 
ment, through that long succession of ages, whose 
barbarity it civilized, whose wants it relieved, 
and whose calamities it pitied and assuaged/ 

But we must not dwell upon more distant 
times : a rapid glance is all that can be given, 
to, what are usually called, the dark ages. Yet 
even such a glance, will be productive o^ at 
least, one comfortable reflection ; that, in a 
period, when intellect might seem to have been 

* Decl. and Fall, vol. vi. 154. 
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retrograde, the social affections ^^ere undoubt> 
edly progressive. Divine Providence, was, in 
this respect, attentive to the interests of a remote 
posterity : for, the cumbrous magnitude of an* 
cient charitable foundations, which, like the 
immortal Pyramids, might pass for the work, not 
only of other days, but of another race of 
beings, has not wholly lost its direct influ- 
ence, and, while the world lasts, will never lose 
its indirect and consequential influence, upon 
society at large. And, with whatever proba- 
bility, in some instances, the motives of the 
founders may be questioned, to the honour of 
our religion it must be recollected, that no age 
of the Church has been left without glorious 
examples, the humility of whose faith, and th^ 
simplicity of whose intentions, diffused a mild 
and irreproachable lustre over all their deeds of 
mercy. Nor, should it be omitted, that, if the 
liberality of our ancestors, when viewed in the 
lights of the nineteenth century, may sometimes 
appear of doubtful utility, we are to regard 
that liberality, as providentially adapted to the 
wants and fitnesses of other times; and that, 
unless we place ourselves in circumstances pre- 
cisely similar, we cannot equitably judge the 
merits of the question. For example : the in- 
discriminate almsgiving of noble families, and of 
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religious houses, was, obviously, not favourable 
to industry j but the channels of industry, too^ 
were, at the same time, scanty and precarious ; 
nor could they have been multiplied, and made 
certain, without altering the whole face of so- 
ciety, and without preventing, by prematurely 
striving to anticipate, a better order of things. 

But, whatever were the errors, either of the 
motive, or the system, it is om- happiness to 
rest assured, that the work of charity went on. 
It is enough for us to know, that the hungry 
were fed, the naked were clothed, the prisoners 
were comforted, the captives were redeemed 
from bondage, and the dying were rescued from 
the grave. It were an ungracious office, to cri- 
ticize and depreciate the good works of our 
fathers ; it were a worthless labour, to prove 
that our faith is more, by showing that our mu- 
nificence is less. Be it our object, rather to 
illustrate our faith, by our humanity; and^ 
while we contemplate the merciful acts of those 
who went before us, to listen to that voice of 
Christianity, which speaks, or ought to speak, 
within the heart of every one of us, — " Go and 
do thou likewise ! " 

I trust, my brethren, we are now assembled 
to realize this weighty exhortation. I trust 
we come prepared, not merely to emulate, but to 
excel the charitable zeal of our fathers. For, 
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with our superi(»: advantages, not to excels 
would be to prove ourselves degenerate. It 
is a known fact, that the prosperity of cha- 
ritable institutions, has, hitherto, kept pace 
with advancing civilization. Enlargement of 
the human mind, imder Christian influence, 
has always occasioned a proportional increase, 
not only of wisdom, but of intensity, in doing 
good. I^ then, we diminish our benevolent eXf 
ertions, we shall afford melancholy evidence, 
that we are receding from that standard, both of 
mental, and moral improvement, to which, it had 
been fondly presumed, we were in daily progress^ 
I would hope, however, that no such evidence wiU 
this day be afforded : and I shall detain you but 
a. short time, from the active work of mercy<. 

You need not be informed, that establish*^ 
ments for the relief of the diseased, have been 
more numerous, and more efficient, in the British 
empire, than in any other part of Europe. And 
it is gratifying to know, that, in this merciful 
department, the world is indebted to our sister 
island, for the most salutary improvement of 
modern times. A fever-hospital was first estab« 
lished, about forty years ago, by the late bene- 
volent Dr. Haygarth, in the city of Chester. 

The claims of such an institution for public 
support, are now too generally known, to require 
detailed exposition, and too generally admitted^ 
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to need argumentative proof. A fever-hos- 
pital, is, at once, the refuge of the diseased, and 
the safeguard of the healthy. On these two 
facts, combined with a few resulting particulars, 
I would confidentiy repose the success of. the 
present application. And, while I intreat your 
patient attention to a simple statement of these 
matters, it shall be my effort to avoid a single 
needless word. 

The extent of individual wretchedness, which 
we are this day assembled to relieve, would 
baffle all attempts at general description. Lan« 
guage must utterly fail, to place before you any 
thing approacTiing the reality of such horrors. 
Some few cases, however, it would be injustice 
to withhold. I shall read them, in the very 
words of that humane and intelligent physician, 
by whom they were witnessed and reported : * 

* Having been called to attend a most indus- 
trious, and well-regulated poor family, I found 
the wife, labouring under an affection of the 
lungs, so severe, that she was obliged to be sup- 
ported in her bed. She was then large with 
child J and, from the severity of her illness, 
soon after underwent premature delivery. No- 
thing could exceed the attention of the husband : 
day and night, he sat behind her, to support her 

* W. J. Morgan, M. D. 
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in that position, in which alone she could 
breathe : until, oppressed with anxiety, and loss 
of rest, he was attacked by fever. There was 
no place for him, in his own little habitation j 
neither neighbours nor friends could receive a 
fever patient j and, even could they give him a 
place to lay himself, how could they nurse, tend, 
and support him? He was received into the 
Whitworth Fever Hospital ; in which, after a 
very severe fever, he recovered. 

* I was called to visit a poor patient, residing 
in the vicinity of Sackville Street. On inquiring 
into the probable cause of the illness, I learned 
that not less than thirteen persons had been 
sent from that house, to fever hospitals, during 
the summer. I was also informed, that a poor 
yoiihg man resided in an upper room ; and that 
he, and his sister who Uved with him, had not 
been free from fever for some months. I pro- 
ceeded to the room, and found two beings on 
some straw, in the corner of a small garret. 
The man was scarcely of human appearance : 
his squalid, emaciated, stupid look, was truly 
frightful. His sister informed me, that he had 
recovered the last attack (for he had many 
relapses) very slowly, and that she had fre- 
quently taken the fever from attending him j 
she added, that but for the humanity of the 
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other inmates of the house^ they must both have 
perished through want. That day I visited five 
other patients, in the same narrow lane ; three 
of whom were children. I offered to go down 
to the cellar, in which they were, but their 
mother told me, that I could not have found 
my way to the spot where they were lying. 
These little creatures were brought up to me, 
black with dirt, evidently many days ill ; and 
so dark was this miserable dwelling, that they 
wept with pain, when they attempted to open 
their eyes to the light. They were all taken to 
the Whitworth Hospital. 

* A very fine young man was seized with fever 
in Autumn last. His wife waited on me, to re*- 
quest admission into the Whitworth Fever Hos- 
pital. But there was then no vacancy j the other 
hospitals were also full ; and, in the mean time, 
he became so ill, that he died the day after he 
had procured admission. 

* Within the last week, I was called to visit 
It family in the neighbourhood of a respectable 
private street, the residence of many of our no* 
bility ; for some of whom the mother of the 
&mily washed clothes. I had sent her son to 
the Hospital, a fortnight before ; and now found 
her, and two other of her children, sick of a fever. 
Her house, like almost all in which the poor live. 
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was well calculated for a nursery of contagion i 
so small, that I could with difficulty pass between 
the beds ; and so dark, that, in the noon-day, 
they were obliged to light a candle for me to 
see the patients/ 

These, my brethren, are but scanty specimens 
of that misery which abounds, in every quarter of 
your city : and I am confident, that the strength 
and the simplicity of this plain recital, cannot fail 
to smswer for its conscientious fidelity. But, could 
the frightful aggregate be presented to your viewj 
could the mass of contagion, at this moment dif:^ 
fused, and difiusing itself^ through the streets,, 
and crowded lanes of this metropolis, be palpably 
and visibly embodied, who that is human among 
you, would not feel eager to do all, that mam 
can do, towards its utter extirpation? What 
would you not do, if you felt and saw ? Re-. 
collect, however, that, though unfelt and unseen, 
by many of the gay, the busy, and the thought* 
less, the misery is extended, is urgent, is terrific* 
And, unless the wealth and the munificence of 
those whom I see around me, and of others, 
whom I lament not to see, interpose between^ 
the whole and the infected, between the living 
and the dead, the consequences to yourselves^ 
to your children, to those, if possible, yet nearer 
to youf hearts, may be calamitous, beyond the 
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reach of calculation. To know the bare locali- 
ties of this city, is to know the magnitude of 
your dangen How would you shudder, to see 
your whole vicinity in flames ? And can you sit 
indifferent and unmoved, when, far more terrible 
than fire, the pestilence is, and has been, for the 
last eighteen months, raging around you, about 
you, at your very doors ? Who does not know, 
that, in this metropolis, beyond most others, the 
miserable abodes of the poor, are in contact 
with the luxurious dwellings of the rich ? Some 
of the cases which have been just read to you, 
go to illustrate this fact j and, were further ex- 
amples needful, they could be multiplied alarm- 
ingly. But I spare your feelings : and I leave 
it to your sober judgment to determine, putting 
humanity out of the question, and barely con- 
sidering the vicinity in which you live, and the 
risks to which you are exposed, whether it can 
be wise, whether it can be prudent, to withhold, 
I would almost say, your unlimited bounty, from 
an Institution, which, if yoa enable it, will in- 
stantly extract from the mass, those points from 
whence contagion might have spread, and, unless 
thus extracted, too probably will so spread, as to 
accumulate into those horrid forms, which the 
fiiU-grown virulence of fever exhibits, in ships, 
in camps, in prisons ? These are the calamities 
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which you are this day invited to avert; not 
from the poor only, (though, if ye be followers 
of Christ, you will not disregard the poor,) but 
from yourselves, your parents, your children, 
your wives, your husbands. Such an invitaticHi, 
surely, will not be rejected. 

While endeavouring, for myself, and in my 
closet, to investigate the advantages of a fever- 
hospital, I can truly say, that the subject so ex- 
panded, so grew upon me, and presented itself 
in so many points of view, each, as in a bound- 
less range of mountain scenery, rising above the 
other, that I was lost in the contemplation. It 
is with the results of this perplexity, that I now 
appear before you. To state all, or nearly all, 
that has occurred, or been made known to me, is 
quite impracticable. You will pardon me, there- 
fore, if, in a case where selection was, at once, 
difficult and indispensable, I may happen to have 
selected amiss. And I trust you will not visit 
upon this charity, the errors, not of my will, but 
of my judgment. 

Next to the ;^Tand distinctive feature of separ- 
ating the infected, from the uninfected, I would 
mention the change which frequently takes place 
in the fever patient, on his removal from the 
dose, ill-ventilated habitations of poverty, to the 
cleanly, spacious, well-aired wards, of a properly 

VOL. I. p 
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regulated hospital. I am enabled to state, from 
unquestionable medical authority, that, by the 
mere influence of this salutary transition, many 
cases, which, at reception, bore the most alarming 
aspect, have almost immediately assumed an ap- 
pearance comparatively mild. 

Next in order, and superior in importance, 
stands the facility afforded for suitable medical 
treatment. It is well known, that much of the 
management of fever, consists in avoiding every 
cause of excitement j for example, light, heat, 
noises, thirst, but, especially, all officious and un-* 
necessary disturbance. And in hospitals alone, 
can this caution be maintained with rigorous 
observance. The apparently trivial excitement, 
caused by the visit of a friend or relative, has,- 
frequently, produced the worst efiects. In an 
hospital, such visits can always be prevented; 
in a private family, they often cannot. This holds 
true, even in the upper walks of life : but those 
who are at all acquainted with the preposterous 
good nature of the lower orders, must know, 
that, in every particular, their treatment of the 
sick, is diametrically the reverse of what it ought 
to be. The removal, therefore, of a poor man 
from his own family, to a fever-hospital, is, in 
very many instances, a transition from almost 
inevitable death, to probable recovery. 
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Again J a fever-hospital is laid out, from its^ 
very foundation, with a view lo the accommo- 
dation of fever patients : hence, it possesses ad- 
vantages, which few persons visited with fever, 
could, in private houses, be able to procure. 
And thus, the labouring classes, who, in their 
own apartments must have struggled against a 
dangerous disease, aggravated by tiie most un- 
favourable circumstances, are, on their removal 
to this institution, surrounded with conveniencies 
and comforts, beyond the reach of their superiors. 
These are but a few of the particulars, which com- 
bine to check the progress of contagion; the rest, 
I must leave it to your own experience to supply. 

One other consideration yet remains. I will 
briefly state it, and have done. A fever, then, 
is peculiarly dreadful, when regarded, as Chris-, 
tians cannot but regard it, in the light of 
eternity. The incapacity for serious recollec- 
tion, which it brings ; the rapidity, with which 
it advances into delirium, and, from delirium 
to insensibility, *— are terrible considerations 
when the whole lights upon one, who has 
lived without God in the world. A slow disease 
almost forces a man to think ; and, if he has not 
incurably hardened his heart, he turns to religion : 
a fever leaves neither time nor ability for thought j 
as the man has lived, so he must die. Is not thi3> 

p 2 
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also, a Christian motive for zealously supporting 
a charity, fitted, above all other charities, to avert 
this last and greatest evil? The life which is 
thus prolonged, may be, for ever after, improved 
by contemplation of the crisis, through which it 
has passed. We know, that dangerous illness 
has been, to many a man, the date of a happier 
course. The voice of Providence makes itself 
be heard, in terms the same with those of our 
blessed Lord, " Sin no more, lest a worse 
thing come upon thee." Who, that has Christian 
sentiments, would not rejoice to co-operate, in 
this undeniable provision of the great beneficent 
scheme? Co-operate then, this day, with all 
your hearts, and with a liberal portion of your 
substance, for so ,shall you "lay up in store for 
yourselves, a good foundation, against the day 
of necessity." 

. And who, of all those that are now called 
to contribute, can question the expediency, of 
making the case of disease, and of mortality his 
own ? Death, in this peculiarly terrific form, 
knocks alike at the palace and the cottage. Yet, 
can we say alike ? For, is it not universally 
found, that fever, amidst ease and affluence, is 
far more generally fatal, than in the lowest ranks? 
The deeper contrast, and the keener reflections, 
pperating unspeakably against the more opulent 
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patient. It is, therefore, an awfully impressive 
work, in which we are, at this moment, engaged : 
and not to be made by it, more thoughtful, more 
conscientious, more disposed to obtain that "peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding,*' would 
bespeak an insensibility, not rashly to be imputed. 
Let us, then, remember death : and let us well 
weigh that solemn admonition of the prophet, — 
" Break off thy sins, by righteousness j and thine 
iniquity, by showing mercy to the poor." Such 
acts, may tend to avert the calamity which they 
relieve : tiiey are appointed by our Lord, as the 
means of averting malediction from what we pos- 
sess, " Give alms of thy goods, and behold 
all things are clean unto you.'* Finally, my bre- 
thren, such acts will not, indeed, take us to 
heaven, because they do not fit for it : but they 
may, and they do, tend to bring down that grace 
of God, which does fit for heaven. For the in- 
ference is undeniably plain, from the words of 
our divine Redeemer, that, " if we are faithful 
in the unrighteous mammon, we shall be intrusted 
with the true riches j " if we are faithful in the 
distribution of that wealth, which is only com* 
mitted to our keeping as a trust, we shall, in the. 
end, be gifted with those holy and happy dispo-. 
sitions, which, to all eternity, shall be immutably 

our own. 
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Psalm Ixxviii. 5 — 8, 

HE MADE A COVENANT WITH JACOB, AND GAVE ISRAEL 
A LAW : WHICH HE COMMANDED OCR FOREFATHERS TO 

- TEACH THEIR CHILDREN : THAT THEIR POSTERITY 
MIGHT KNOW IT, AND THE CHILDREN THAT WERE YET 
UNBORN : TO THE INTENT, THAT, WHEN THEY CAME 
UP, THEY MIGHT SHOW THEIR CHILDREN THE SAME : 
THAT THEY MIGHT PUT THEIR TRUST IN GOD ; AND 
NOT TO FORGET THE WORKS OF GOD ; BUT TO KEEP 
HIS COMMANDMENTS. 

From the very beginning, it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God, to give his creatures full proof and 
assurance of a revealed religion. This proof and 
assurance having been afforded, let us suppose, 
that man had been left to discover, for himself^ 
the best manner of communicating this religion to 
posterity ; and, under these circumstances, we may 

* Preached for the Philanthropic Society, London. 1824b 
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imagine, that he would anxiously revolve in his 
mind» questions such as these : * The will of God 
has been made known to me; it is intrusted 
with me as a deposit, for the benefit of others : 
how shall I impart it to them, not as matter of 
mere speculative belief, but as the great principle 
of life and action ? How shall I communicate 
this knowledge, in such a manner, that it shall 
be instilled, most deeply, into the hearts of in- 
dividuals, and diffused, most widely, through 
society at large ? How shall I convey to gener- 
ations yet unborn, all that respects the being, the 
nature, the providence, the grace of God, with 
any thing approaching to assurance, that these 
great truths shall be established, enduringly and 
for ever, among all the kindreds of the earth ? ' 

To such inquiries, human sagacity, it must be 
apprehended, could return no very satisfactory 
reply. But God himself has cleared up all doubts 
of this kind ; and has communicated his own 
gracious plan, for the accomplishment of these 
great designs. Religion, in order that it may 
become lasting and effectual, is ordained, by the 
divine appointment, to be hereditary and trans- 
missive. And if parents, from the beginning, 
had contributed their part, the world would, at 
this time, present a very different religious aspect, 
from that which unhappily prevails. That pa^ 

p 4 
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rents shall teach their children, and that the 
children so taught, shall, in their turn, become 
teachers of the next generation, from age to age, 
to the end of the world, — this is the divine plan. 
An ordinance delivered from the earliest times j 
and renewed, in every succeeding stage, in every 
fresh modification of God's revealed will. 

Thus, in the choice of an individual, fitted to 
become the . father of the faithful, the founder 
of the Patriarchal system^ we discover this to be 
the leading principle : " For I know him," said 
the Almighty, speaking of his servant Abraham, 
"that he will command his children and his 
household after him; and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.** 

Again, after the delivery of the written law, 
when oral and traditional instruction might seem 
to have been, in a great measure, superseded, the 
same principle of hereditary and transmissive re- 
ligion is yet more fully developed, and incorpor- 
ated, in the Jewish dispensation : " What nation 
is there so great, that hath statutes and judgments 
so righteous, as all this law, which I set before 
you this day? Only, take heed unto thyself^ 
and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the 
things which thine eyes have seen, and lest they 
depart from thine heart, all the days of thy life ; 
but ^ teach them thy sons, and thy sons* sons. 
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And /these words, which I command thee this 
day, shall be in thy heart, and thou shalt teach 
them diligently to thy children j and shalt talk 
of them, when thou sittest in the house, and when 
thou walkest by the way; and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up/' And, at a more 
advanced period of the Jewish history, in that 
most instructive Psalm of Asaph, itself a recapi- 
tulation of God's providential dealings with his 
people, we find the full developement of this wise 
and profound appointment, in the words of our 
text : " He made a covenant with Jacob, and 
gave Israel a lawj which he commanded our 
forefathers to teach their children ; that their 
posterity might know it, and the children that 
were yet unborn ; to the intent, that, when they 
came up, they might show their children the 
same ; that they might put their trust in God ; 
and not to forget the works of God ; but to keep 
his. commandments/' Such was the ordinance 
of God ; and the fruits of this ordinance are to 
be seen, in the writings of some, and in tiie lives 
of more, of the Old-Testament worthies. The 
fact is, that, in various instances, Judaism ap- 
pears to have produced specimens of spiritual 
excellence, quite beyond the power of the Jewish 
system. And, in subordination to the grace of 
God, the existence of these specimens can be 
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accounted for, only on this one principle, that 
the early religious training, enjoined and prac- 
tised under the Patriarchal dispensation, was 
transferred to the Jewish dispensation, and was 
not overwhelmed by the multiplied ceremonies 
of the Mosaic law. Thus, it can be shown, was 
nurtured and matured, the piety of Samuel and 
David, of Symeon and Anna, and of all those, 
who, towards the close of the Jewish economy, 
were " waiting for the consolation of Israel, ** 
and "spake often, one to another" respecting 
that day-spring from on high, that Sun of right- 
eousness, who was soon to arise, with " healing in 
his wings/' 

Nor, in Christianity^ the last and best rfw- 
pensation of the grace of God, is this master- 
principle discarded, or forgotten. When our 
Lord commanded little children to be brought 
unto him ; when he took them up in his arms, 
laid his hands on them, and blessed them ; when 
he declared, that each of his followers must 
" enter into the kingdom of heaven as a little 
child}" when Saint Paul recognized in Saint 
Timothy, the faith which had dwelt in his grand- 
mother Lois, and his mother Eunice, and re- 
minded him, that, from a child he had known 
the holy Scriptures ; when the same Saint Paul, 
exhorts all Christian parents, to " bring up their 
children, in the nurture and admonition of the 
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Lord," — in these and various passages of like 
import, we cannot but discern the identity, in 
this particular, of the Patriarchaly the Jewish^ 
and the Christian schemes. In each, and in all 
of them, instruction is to be communicated in 
early youth ; in each, and all of them, instruction 
is to be communicated, in order, that, through 
the grace of God, religion may become hereditary 
and transmissive ; in each, and all of them, the 
religious institution of one generation, is intended 
to become the seed-plot of religion, in future 
generations, and in ages still to come. 

There is no room, then, for mistaking the will 
of God, as to the way in which religion, his own 
revealed religion, should be communicated to 
mankind. But it is not enough, that we know 
the divine will concerning us ; it is essential, 
also, that, so far as practicable, we acquaint our- 
selves with, the grounds and reasons of that will. 
It is our bounden duty, in order to make this 
great law of revelation practically efficacious, 
that we inquire into its foundations ; and to this 
inquiry it is, that the text particularly invites us. 
The covenant made with Jacob, the law given 
unto Israel, God commanded the first generation 
of his people to teach their children : but, not 
satisfied with an authoritative command, he was 
graciously pleased to assign the reasons of it ^ 
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and thus, the duty of examining into this matter 
more largely for ourselves, is at once imposed, 
and impressed upon us. 

Let us consider, therefore, in ihe^rst place, 
the natural causes which conduce to render a 
youthful training in religion, the best and most 
salutary training for man ; why it is, that, if the 
child be trained up in the way he should go, 
when he is old he will not, probably, depart from 
it. Let us consider, secondly^ the mode and 
process, in which early training will be most 
likely to produce its desired eflFect. And, lastly ^ 
let us consider the character of this training, as 
exemplified in its fruits. 

I. Firsti then, with respect to the reasonable- 
ness of this divine appointment. The text itself 
sets forth one particular, of the widest and most 
comprehensive kindj namely, that provision is 
thus made, which could be made in no other 
imaginable way, for Unking together, in the 
one true fidth and worship, the successive gener- 
ations of mankind. And, viewed in this single 
light, the benefits of this injunction are incal- 
culable. Religion, thus received, on the one 
hand, from the parent, and communicated, on 
the other, to the child, will, in the nature of 
things, be likely to expand, and improve in qua-( 
lity, from generation to generation. In no other 
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manner, can the religious affections be so hap- 
pily elicited, as by the union, in one and the 
same person, of the parent and instructor. For, 
each father, and each mother, in every lesson 
that they give, will thus recall, by the strongest 
and most delightful associations, the tenderness 
and feeling, with which, lessons of the same 
kind, had been imparted to themselves, by 
parents now no more. Never, perhaps, do chil- 
dren arise, and so emphatically call their de- 
parted parents blessed, as when they are com- 
municating Christian instruction to children of 
their own. Thus, our best natural affections 
are enlisted in the service of religion ; and the 
piety and goodness of generations that are past, 
g,re the pledge and preparation, of equal piety, 
and equal goodness, in generations still to come. 
It is a peculiar advantage of this mode of 
training, that it gives, in the infant mind and 
heart, the pre-occupancy to right views and 
feelihgs. The importance of first impressions, 
has, at all times, been acknowledged and en- 
forced, by all moralists. But its religious im- 
portance, is transcendantly great. And here, it 
is matter of thankfulness, that, in the depart- 
ment where first impressions are, beyond com- 
parison, the most important, they are, if the 
right course be pursued, the most easily secured. 
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In all ordinary pursuits, in all which relate to 
this world, as contradistinguished from the next, 
we must become proficients, through the exer- 
cise of reason and of taste. In religion, it is 
otherwise. Here, we must become proficients, 
chiefly by the right engagements of our affections.. 
Now, it is certain, that our reason and our taste 
are of slow growth, and not promptly forth- 
coming at a tender age j while, it is equally cer- 
tain, that, from the very first, the affections are 
in fiill vigour, in full play, and, perhaps, in their 
most perfect state. The seeds of the future 
artist, or poet, or politician, or philosopher, can- 
not be sown, till the reason and the taste are 
somewhat developed ; that is, till the infant has, 
at least, become the child ; perhaps, we may say, 
till the child is grown into the youth. But, in 
earlier infancy, the affections are at once the 
most readily engaged, and the most deeply in- 
terested. And, in the soil of the affections, the 
seeds of Christianity may l)e sown, by a judi- 
cious parent, long before it shall be possible 
even to suggest, with any hopes of being under- 
stood, the difference between one and another 
of the common walks and professions of life. 
But this is not all ; for while, in earliest infancy, 
the affections, the great auxiliaries of religion, 
are most impressible, in earliest infancy, too. 
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the passions, M^hich are the great antagonists of 
religion, are most easily regulated and con-* 
trolled. Constituted as human nature is, and 
ever has been since the fall, it is indispensable 
to the very existence of religion in the heart, 
that the passions be subjugated. But this sub-* 
jugation cannot be either so certain, or so com- 
plete, if attempted, for the first time, in after 
life. " It is good for a man," says the word of 
inspiration, " that he bear the yoke in his 
youth ; '* and that, among other reasons, for 
this reason especially, that, in youth, the yoke 
is most easy, and the burthen is most light. It 
is before the passions have gained strength, that 
they will be most successfiiUy encountered ; 
these serpents will be most surely strangled in 
the cradle. Thus, will be avoided the rude 
shocks, and bitter pangs, which, else, must be 
encountered in the course of life. Thus, will 
be secured, from the beginning, that tenderness 
of conscience, which, at all times, can be ma- 
naged with a light hand, and an easy curb. 

Another reason, why the earliest age is the 
best age, for the conveyance of religion, is this ; 
that the young mind is the most flexible and 
tender ; the most apt to receive, with accuracy, 
the stamp impressed upon it ; and, not only the 
most apt to receive, but the most certain to 
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retain^ Contraries are here united; the soft- 
ness of wax, with the tenacity of marble. And 
the reality of this union may be illustrated, by 
the familiar experience of every day. We see, 
that old persons commonly forget the trans- 
actions of the last week, the conversation of the 
last hour; but they are perfectly at home, in 
the occurrences of their early youth ; they can 
repeat, with ease, and fidelity, the lessons which 
they learned, and the words which they heard, 
when they were children. Why ? because their 
minds were then both tender, and tenacious. 
How important, then, that nothing be said, 
nothing done, in the presence of the infant, 
which we should not wish to see transferred into 
the life and conduct of the future man : — that 
the best truths, the best principles, the best feel- 
ings, be implanted at that age, when every 
thing is easily impressed ; and when all that is 
once impressed, is lastingly retained ! 

Again ; religion should be communicated 
early, because it can then be communicated 
most agreeably. The religion which is taken 
up after the character is formed, is, commonly, 
attained with pain and difficulty ; it has more 
in it of the task-master, than of the companion 
and the friend. Hence it is, that the Chris- 
tianity, the sincere Christianity, of many worthy 
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and valuable persons, is, too often, gloomy 
and repulsive. But when the infant spirit is,' 
gently and insensibly, drawn to delight itself 
in God J when the endearments of parental 
kindness, are associated with daily lessons 
of religious truth; when the child has been 
habituated to look to its parents, in the place 
of God, and drawn to look through its parents, 
up to God; when it has learned, to extend 
the notion of natural parents, friends, protectors, 
and benefactors, and to apply this extended 
notion, in a higher sense, to the great and good 
God, — then, provision is made, for uniting the 
sense of happiness, with all religious exercises. 
And, in after life, to go to the place of public 
worship, to join in family prayer, to engage in 
the secret devotions of the closet, all these 
things, instead of being irksome, will be delight- 
ful : it will be going to a Father's house ; taking 
sweet counsel with those whom we love ; and 
feeding on thoughts, which spontaneously trans- 
port us, from a world of vanity and vexation, to 
the calm delightfulness of heavenly enjoyment. 

II. Thus far, we have been considering the 
principles and reasons of that law of God in the 
text, which declares, that religion is to be made 
hereditary and transmissive ; it is my duty, iii 
the next place, to view this law, in its practical 
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application to human life; in or4er, th»t :Wt^ 
may the more familiarly apprehend the pro(iesi 
of this plan, as carried into actual operation. 

In the religious education of yoqth, our iirftt 
concern should be, as I have already intimated* 
with the affecticms and the passions, A truth 
which plainly instructs us, that it is trainings 
rather than teachings which should be our eaorliert 
object In the way of moral discipline and 
training, many valuable lessons, may and should 
be taught, many lasting principles instilled, be- 
fore the child is able to understand the difference 
between right and wrong. The very senses, 
which, in other circumstances, perpetually with- 
draw us from things eternal, may now receive 
such a right direction, . as will make them con- 
ductors to heaven. The blind- man knows cp^ 
lours by the touch j how, we cannot compre- 
hend, but so the fact is : the old philosophers 
|;alked of knowing God, by a certain intellectual 
touch ; and this, also, is true ; we know not 
how, but so it is : " The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou heai^st the sound thereof 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth ; and so is every one that is born of tbe 
spirit." But, even in this mysterious process. 
Christian parents mtay assist. They may so dis- 
qipjiine the vfsry iSenses of their children, that 
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1>eautiful sights, delightful eoutids, and gratefiil 
odoufsty may be associated, as they are, in the 
book of God's word, with the future blessedaess 
.of heaverip and with the present anticipation of 
lieaven upon earth. But there is a graver, yet 
not iesa indispensable part of the process. From 
Jthe first dawn of sensation, the child must learn, 
to submit his will to the government and direc- 
tion, his passions to the censure and control, 
o£ those whom Providence has placed over it: 
•from the first dawn of sensation, the child should 
be led to bow itself to authority ; at this early 
age, the only guidance it is capable of foUowing. 
Pirst, to human authority, as repreeenthig tihe 
divine; until, having, thereby, imbibed the 
habit of willing obedience to the authority of 
man, it can, in due time, be led upwards, to 
know, to reverence, and to obey, the supreme 
authority of God. 

The ground-work thus wisely laid, in early 
inoral training, the child will be prepared, as 
mind and intellect unfold, to enter, by^ due 
steps, on the exercise of the understanding. 
This will be done, without violence to the will, 
for the will has ab'eady been broken in ; this 
will be done, without injury to the heart, for 
the heart has been already prepossessed. The 
whcie faculties of the child's nature being now 
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cultivated, in the order Intended aid ordainea 
by AlmigJity God, progress in its ittainments, 
whether of divine or human knowledge, will be 
made with freedom, with sobriety, and safety- 
Intellect, on the one hand, will not be exercised 
at the expense of the affections ; there will be 
no danger of a chill : while, on the other hsLnS^ 
the child will, in proportion to the goodness of 
its moral training, be spared the ordinkfy, but 
perilous temptations, of vanity, of self-esteem, and 
self-complacency } temptations, which, experi- 
ehce shows us, are, but too generally, and too 
fatally, attendant on man's intellectual progress, 
whether in the exercise of reason, or itf the 
acquisition of science and learning. 

In the present day, it is peculiarly needful to 
r6cur to those only just and true principles, of 
early religious education. There now exists aii 
unexampled zeal for the instruction of the 
young ;* biit a zeal, it is to be feared, not always 
according unto knowledge. The opinion would 
seem to be daily gaining ground, that, to ex- 
ercise the head, is to make sure of the heart ; 
that the child whose understanding is cultivated, 
will himself come to discipline his passions, and 
regulate his affections, in the right way; in a 
word, that the arts of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, constitute a panacea for all the men- 
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tal and moral maladies of our nature. But th^ 
opinion is wholly without sanction, either from 
Scripture or from experience. For my own part, 
I do not see, how, in itself, the act of reading, 
should be more morally benefipial to child or to 
grown person, than ihe faculty of hearing. While, 
on the other hand, I am compelled to observe 
the superadded danger, that they who now hear 
bad words, in bad company, may be drawn to 
read bad words, in bad publications. Nor is 
even the reading of the best books, in itself, a 
moral security. Infidels and profligates have 
often been students of the Scriptures : and to 
many, who read the Scripture as their daily text- 
book of instruction, it may prove little more, 
than the mere vehicle of so much mechanical 
power. The preparation of the heart is indis- 
pensable j and unless the heart be wisely and 
carefully prepared, sacred knowledge itself, may 
be perverted into the instrument of wickedness, 
and seal of reprobation. But, whilst I would 
guard against the error, that knowledge is all in 
all, I cheerfully and thankfully admit, that know- 
ledge is most valuable, in its proper place and 
degree. What I would impress, is simply this, 
that training is previous to teaching; that 
teaching without training, may be useless, may 
be hurtful ; that training without teaching, that 
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iSf without grammatical institution, ma^make af 
sincere and piousr Christian ; that a man may go> 
to heaven, who does not know his alphabet* 
On the whole,- then, with respect to training 
and to teaehmg, I would sayv ** This thotr 
shouldest have done^ and not have left the* 
other undone.'** 

III. And now, in the third place, we are to 
consider the character of a youthful rehgious^ 
training, as exemplified in its fruits. 

The natural and proper fniit, then, of an 
eariy religious culture^ under the management 
gS wise and pious parents, is this, — that the 
children so trained, will^ through the grace, and 
vnder the providence, of God, persevere unto 
ihe end, in lAe right and good way. The ob- 
ject and the result of such training have been 
admirably stated in the text : " That they 
may put their trust m God : and not forget the 
works of God ; but keep his commandmeirts.'^ 
Here- are the confidence^ ihe tenacity, and tiie 
eontinaance of true religion* 

These results do not, indeed, in the present 
state of things^ always foUow* In* honest, up^ 
r^ht, conscientious, and religions parents, there 
m often want of judgment ;: and a right judg. 

tdtBoiaAkm is indispensable. Bnt,^ even whesi the 
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|udgment is sound, and when the training is as 
pious as it is wise, unfavourable circumstances 
may interfere, and blight the fairest prospects of 
a spiritual harvest But it is^ my &rm beliei; 
that, if full justice were done by Christian pa- 
rents to their children, and if surrounding cirr 
cumstances could be so ordered, as to aid, instead 
of counteracting, the procedure, tlie spirittud 
relation between pious parents and a pious off* 
spring, Vould then be as regular, as certain, and 
as necessary, as the natural relation. This, it 
would seem, both from Scripture, and from the 
reason of the case, is the object of Providence ; 
however it is marred and frustrated, by the 
weakness and perversity of man. 

We do not, however, deny the possibility^ 
(God forbid we should !) that persons who have 
been totally neglected in early youth, may, 
through the grace of God, in after life, be 
brought to a deep and saving sense and feeling 
of religion. But this I must say, that the reli- 
gion so attained, is, too commonly, harsh and 
austere : arrived at with difficulty, difficulty 
«eems to cling unto it, even to the end. The 
auctions, in these cases, have early got a wroi^ 
bias, t^e passions an uiidue preponderance ; and, 
as iiiere are no happy recollectioiis of early piety 
lor be called up, the entire process must be one 
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of labour, of struggle, and of conflict. Thid 
may be illustrated, from what happens in the 
case of human accomplishments. The orator, 
the musician, the painter, and the poet, in order 
to attain ease and freedom in their several de- 
partments, must begin in their youth. If not 
early trained, however scientific, however dis- 
tinguished they may become, a hardness and a 
stiffness will be found in their best perform- 
ances. This analogy, the more closely it is 
examined, the more applicable it will be found. 
But when right youthful training is unim- 
peded by counteracting circumstances, the result 
is, a calm, an easy, a cheerful, an elevated 
piety. A piety, of which we have the perfect 
pattern in Him, who " increased in wisdom, as 
in stature, and in favour with God and man ;" 
and of which, the best human specimen, is, pro- 
bably, the beloved disciple. Saint John. In all 
ages of the Church, a succession of such indivi- 
duals may be traced; who exhibit religion in 
the most winning and attractive form; who 
engage us to love goodness, before we accurately 
know the principles on which it is founded. 
Such were the Chrysostoms of ancient, and the 
Fenelons of modem times. . Men, who seem to 
have been pious, without intermission, from their 
infancy upwards ; and of whose piety, — ease^ 
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and cheerfulness, and elevation, are th« leading 
characteristics. 

But, again; there are those, who, after the 
blessings of early religious education, have 
been led astray by the temptations and allure- 
ments of the world ; and who, in after life, are 
brought back to the love and service of their 
God, Those persons are not, on the one hand, 
harsh and austere, like the converts who have had 
no youthful training ; nor, on the other hand, 
are they cheerful and elevated, like the pupils 
and followers of Saint John, Some serenity, 
indeed, and some cheerfulness, much gravity, 
and much occasional elevation, appear in their 
religion ; but their grand characteristic is, the 
moral and spiritual depth of their principles and 
feelings. They have sounded the deeps of 
Christianity ; they have experienced the miseries 
of sin, and practically felt the exceeding great 
mercy and power, of the restoring grace of God* 
If these men do not attract us, like Saint John, 
they instruct us, like Saint Paulj who, per- 
haps, may himself be regarded as the foremost 
of this class : early trained in religion j after- 
ward led astray by vehement passions ; and, at 
length, restored by the victorious grace of God. 
In this description of Christians, the efficacy of 
early religious education is not less striking. 



Aan ia those wha have never materialiy wan-^ 
dered from the right way. When the prodigal 
SB^ came to himself, he thought upon the hap- 
piness of his Father*s hotise j he recalled the 
innocent recollections of his infant years. In' 
all such cases, there is a return to past impres*^ 
sion& An eminent Christian, the great Saint 
Augixstine, has left us the instructive record of 
his early training, his subsequent wanderings^ 
and his final restoration. There is one inimitable 
passage, full of hope and consolation f w anxious 
and afflicted parents* His excelleilt mother was^ 
in deep affliction, for his youthful errors^; in her 
sorrow, she consulted the good and pious Arch- 
bishop of Milan ; and his reply should never be 
fbrgctten^' : «*- * Fear not, my daughter ; ^ said the 
venerable Ambrose, • it is impossible, that the 
child of such tears^ should perish.' This child, 
waaficberer though he had been, lived to become 
a most distinguished object, and champion, of 
the converting grace of God ; a disdple of the 
school of the converted Saint F&ul, no less re* 
markable, than wa& Saint Chrysosfom of the 
scbodi of the beloved disciple. 

The sum of the matter, then, is this : it is the 
ordinary course of things^ that early Feligions 
traiiaing, either, under the infhience of assisting 
graoer and &voural^ circunwtances, will pre- 



defve tiie subiectar c£ it tmconiainiiiated by ther 
world : or. if, unhappUy, W unfevoui^le dr. 
cuinstwce^ they are led astray, the religions 
feeliogs and principles early imbibed, will, in the 
end, and through the power' o£ restoring grace, 
W€Mfk their effect, in the repentance and recovery 
of the wanderers. 

It remains, in conclusion, that I address yoa 
more particularly, on the occasion of the Chris*- 
tian and charitable contribution, which I ami 
bene for the purpose of soHciting. 

There is a large class of society, which, from a 
combination of unhappy eircumstansces, is placed,.' 
as it were, beyond the pale of the j^ovisioa made 
in the usual course of divine priOvidence and 
grace, for the early religious training of infaoxrjr 
and youth: those, who have never heard a. 
father's commandment, nor responded to the law 
of a mother; those, who have been exposed,, 
abnost from their birth, to the contagion of bad 
example, and, from the first dawn of inteUecl^ 
have been tutored onky in the rudiments of 
wickedness and vice ; those, who have beeja, but 
too assiduously, and too skilfully, formed to be-^ 
come criminal, almost before they have arrived 
at the age of moral responsibility. 

For these unfortunate beings, Divine Provi^^ 
deuce has appointed one onljr proved of deU- 
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verance from misery here and hereafter, temporal 
and eternal j and that prospect lies in the Chris- 
tian charity of those, who, like the founders and 
supporters of this admirable Institution, are de- 
sirous, not only to turn confirmed sinners from 
the error of their way, but to rescue the young 
from moral contagion ; to snatch them, ere they 
are advanced, or even entered into the career of 
profligacy and abandonment, from the otherwise 
inevitable certainty, of being corrupted them- 
selves, and becoming the corrupters of others. 

The fact of your being assembled, this day, 
in this place, to promote the designs of this great 
charity, aJfFords the most satisfactory proof, that 
you feel the obligation imposed on you as Chris- 
tians, and even as friends of well ordered society, 
to be co-operators vnth Almighty God, in saving, 
in protecting, in cherishing, those who are with- 
out natural protectors. 

Yourselves blest with an early religious train- 
ing, yourselves disciplined by good and pious 
parents, and afterwards instructed in the salutary 
truths, and imbued with the holy principles, of 
Christian faith, — you are solicitous to repay some 
part of the debt of gratitude contracted, for those 
distinguishing favours of your benefactor and 
your 6od» 

The regular mode appointed by that gracious 
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Parent of us all, for bringing generation after 
generation, to religion, to happiness, and heaven, 
may, we have but too many, and too lamentable 
proofs before our eyes, be set aside by the wicked- 
ness of man. With respect to many, it has been 
rendered impossible, that they shall receive from 
their parents, any instruction, but instruction ift 
wickedness ; from their associates, any example, 
but examples of hardened and incorrigible vil- 
lainy. But God has other methods in reserve : 
and He, who is willing to receive the grey-headed 
sinner, even at the eleventh hour, will not re- 
ject those young wanderers, who are introduced 
to his vineyard, at the first or second hour of 
the day. Many such, this blessed Institution 
has been the means of bringing home ; and, this 
day, by your Christian liberality, I trust, niany 
more will eventually be added to the number. 

Yoii, my fellow-christians, are in the place of 
parents to these children ; who might, and, to 
all human appearance, inevitably must, but for 
your interference, have been " outcasts from the 
eternal providence.*' When received into this 
establishment, the reform of some, the first train- 
ing of others, and the moral and religious In- 
stitution of all, rests with those, who administer 
your bounty. And how conscientiously, and 
how effectually, this trust is discharged, may be 
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judged, from the socctes with ^hich/ under life 
blessing of God, their efforts have been attended. 
A few plain fju^ts will, here, i^eak tnore than 
. volumes of general panegyric. Of those Who left 
/this asylum, m the course of eight years, fifty- three 
young women were pliaced in respectable servicesf*; 
land sixty-five young men completed their appren- 
ticeships, and were qualified to earn an income 
fully sufficient lor their creditable support. Thirty 
of these young men, previous to being admitted 
JBto this establishment, had been personally en- 
gaged in criminal practices ; and the remaining 
thirty-five were the duldren of convicts. Every 
apprentice has a we^Iy task assigned him, of an 
anIouM equal to two thirds of the sum which he 
can industriously earn. If be performs more than 
Im task, he is allowed one half of his extra earn- 
ings; not, however, immediately; for this mi^t 
prove injurious. One third of the amount is paid 
him weekly : the remainder is accumulated, 2nd 
paid to him at the end of his apprenticeship ; to- 
gether with some additional rewards ibr good 
dohduct Of the sixty^five yoxmg men already 
mentioned, forty-three quitted the institutito^ 
with a sum not exceeding 20/. 5 eighteen with 
from 207. to 90/. ; some, with from 30/. to 40/. 
The fc^nalcfi, also, have received reiwards, pro- 
portioned lo tiba length of time they remained iit 
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aervace. Thm, vbfle habits of rndusby bsive teen 
formed, the benefits of indnstry hare been fek^ the 
young per£(ms have been supplied with a compe- 
tent outfit, on their entrance into life ; ^nd tiwre 
•is good reason to feel satisfied, that the habits 
Acquired, mil not be relinquished ; and that the 
Jbeneifits obtained, will be converted into yet 
^tnore solid blessmgs. 

It is, indeed, an ascertained fact, that nutn* 
Jbers of the persons (^ both sexes trained in this 
asyhim, are creditably: and comfortably esta- 
blished in life. Several, have occasionaUy called 
at this Institution, to express their gratitude, for 
the benefits here received ; and etUl more would 
foUow thdr example, were it not for the sijp^ 
posed discredit, which might attach to tlje recol- 
lection of their earliest years, and dieir original 
unhappy condition. But it is a most gratifying 
circumstance, that many who were educated here, 
attend divine service in this Chapel, and rejoice 
in contributing their mite, towards the support 
of an institution, to which, under the providence 
and grace of God, they are indebted for every 
comfort of this life, and every hope and antici- 
pation of a better. This one fact shows, that 
they are, not only carefully, but affectionately 
trained ; that, not only, their minds have been 
disciplined, but their hearts have been won* 
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One word only, I will add; the multitudes 
received within these walls, might have been the 
pests of society j they are likely to become its 
blessings. They might have engaged others in 
a course of wickedness j they kre likely to en- 
list others in an active course of goodness. They 
might have continued children of the wicked 
one ; they are, we trust, the children of God, 
and candidates for happiness and heaven. May 
the giver of all good gifts put it into your hearts', 
to be bountiful this day j may your contributions 
redound to his glory, and to the salvation of 
souls ; and, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be disclosed, may you enjoy the happiness of 
knowing, that, by your distribution of this world's 
goods, you have been instrumental, towards aug- 
menting thie number of blessed and immortal 
spirits ! 
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Daniel, xii, 2, 3. 

AND MANY OF THEM THAT SLEEP IN THE DUST OF THE 
EARTH SHALL AWAKE ; SOME TO EVERLASTING LIFE ; 
, AND SOME TO SHAME AND EVERLASTING CONTEMPT; 
AND THEY THAT BE ^ISE, SHALL SHINE AS THE 
BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMAMENT; AND THEY THAT" 
TURN MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS, AS THE STARS FOR* 
EVER AND EVER, 

r 

In all human pursuits, the first question that we 
naturally ask ourselves is, < What will be the 
end? ' (1) In business or pleasure ; in active or 
contemplative life j in schemes of self-advance-, 
ment, or in efforts to promote the happiness of 
others, — some distant eminence is seen in bright, 
perspective, which we regard as the crown and 
consummation of our wishes. These final re- 
sults are the grand movers of life ; the main- 
springs of all social, intellectual, and moral ac- 
tivity. First in conception, and last in attain- 
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ment, they are habitually kept in view, till the 
moment of completion. In every stage of the 
most lengthened process, they impel us to re- 
newed exertion. In every pause of our wearied 
spirits, they urge us to encountc^r diflBculties, 
surmount obstacles, endure hardships, each in 
our several spheres and degrees, but all with a 
similarity of reference to some future period, 
when toil shall cease, and when hope shall be 
lost in the fulness of enjoyment. 

This is the universal habit of our nature, 
Every being who can think and act, has an end 
in view, which shapes the course of his life, and 
modifies the character of his mind. (2) The ob- 
jects thus pursued, are indeed, infinitely various. 
The creature of vulgar instinct, never looks be- 
yond the minute and visionary shadows of this 
present world; the man of moral prudence, has 
an ea^y standard of §ocial virtue and enjoyment ; 
but the Christian, feels that he is living for eter- 
nityji and, therefore, can repose on nothing less, 
immutable, than the Alpha and Qmega, the first 
and the last, the original and end of all things. (3) . 
This is the supreme object i this alone, is worthy 
to occupy and fill the soul of an immortal being ; 
this alone, can serve as an unerring, pole-star, to 
guide us through the waves of a troublesome 
world i this alone,, can lead us to the attainment 
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of that final blessedness, so nobly embodied in 
the words of the prophet, that we may awake to 
everlasting life ; that we may shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament ; that we may be as the 
stars, for ever and ever ! 

But, though our wishes instinctively pant after 
this glorious consummation ; though it realizes, 
what philosophy, in all ages, has been seeking 
for, ** if haply she might feel after it, and find 
k" ; though it is fully displayed in the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and, through his gra- 
cious interference, placed within our grasp, and 
pressed upon our acceptance, by every motive 
which can act upon our reason, our affections, 
our imagination, our hopes, and our fears j 
though, to every one of us, there is offered 
power, that we may become the children of God, 
heirs of everlasting life, partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints of light, — how few are there, 
that seek to have those great things realized 
within themselves ! How few, that seriously in- 
vestigate their truth, or pause, but for a single 
hour, to contemplate their infinite importance ! 

Speculative unbelief, indeed, is now happily 
out of fashion. To the awfiil and unprecedented 
events of these latter times, * we are, at least, in- 
debted for a most portentous comment on the 

* Written A.D. 1806. 
R 2 
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creed of infidelity. And, in this respect, the 
apostles of anarchy and massacre have been 
made preachers of righteousness, to a desolated 
world. But, though the cavils of scepticism now 
seldom intermingle with our social intercourse, 
and the voice of profaneness less frequently 
wound our ears in cultivated life, can we honestly 
maintain, that we are yet freed from an infidelity 
of the heart ? Can we look around us, without 
deploring, that many, whose characters are un- 
impeachable of gross offence, whose stations are 
respectable and grave, whose demeanor is decent 
and decorous, whose social and civil qualities 
deservedly attract much public estimation,— can 
we avoid deploring, that such persons regard 
Christianity, with a sort of supercilious scorn ? 
Its ceremonies, indeed, they treat with distant 
respect; for they are established, by the law of 
the land. To its dry generalities, they afford a 
cold speculative assent; for they' think religion 
a good thing for their wives, their children, and 
for the lower classes of society. But, by their 
manner, when the strict principles, and steady 
pursuit of religion, are pressed upon themselves, 
we too plainly discover, that they despise it 
in their hearts. (4) " Christ crucified** was, 
long since, " to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness j *' and so it is 
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to multitudes, at this very day ; occupied by 
vain pursuits; absorbed in earthly speculations; 
struggling fof eminence and for advancement ; 
eager to outstrip their competitors, in the career 
of wealth and glory ; devoted to the frivolities 
of time, regardless of an awful eternity (5) ; 
anxious about the trifles of to-day, forgetful 
that to-morrow "their dust" may " return to 
the earth as it was,'* and their " spirit" may be 
summoned " unto God who gave it/' (6) 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that we 
would stigmatize or depreciate the pursuits of 
active life. Far from us be such egregious folly ! 
We cannot put them down, if we would; for 
they are interwoven with the very fibres of civil 
society. Divine Providence has identified them 
with the habits, passions, and affections, of man- 
kind. The convictions of our judgment, the 
events of every hour, the wants of every moment, 
tell us that they must go on. And we would 
not put them down, if we could ; for, assuredly, 
it would be no slight indication of growing im- 
provement, if man were to become more diligent, 
more intellectual, more conversant with subjects 
which require patient research, comprehensive 
views, and long-sighted sagacity. Especially, 
we would not put them down, because, we are 
assured, that the same infinitely wise Disposer, 
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who, at all times, and in all places, has rendered 
the prominent pursuits of men, subservient to his 
great designs, will, doubtless, make the prevailing 
tastes of this our day, instrumental to the growth 
of knowledge, the advancement of civilization, 
and the progress of religion. 

We cheerfully admit the value, then, of all 
secular pursuits, that do not trench upon the 
sacred principles of Christian virtue. But we 
cannot forget, and shame and woe must be our 
portion, if we do not remind our hearers, that 
" one thing is needful," indispensably needful. 
With this truth, therefore, in our view, and with 
its consequences in our apprehension, we do 
most seriously deplore, that numbers, who, in 
very important instances, contribute to the public 
welfare, are blind to their own true happiness ; 
are devoting themselves, with more than Roman 
hardihood, and in a far more awful sense, and to 
no salutary purpose, when there is a sure and 
summary mode of attaining every real good that 
the heart of man can wish, or that his imagin- 
ation can devise. For the voice of inspiration 
testifies, and multiplied experience strengthens 
our conviction, that " godliness is profitable to 
all things j having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.*' 

Truly, the children of this world, wise in their 
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own generation, are foolish in the estimate of 
•comprehensive reason* They know not what 
they lose. Christianity is neither weakness, nor 
enthusiasm, nor superstition. It is the sublimest 
philosophy, reaUzed by fact, and teaching by 
example. It is the unclouded perception of our 
ultimate end, and ^he vivid apprehension of the 
best means, through every stage of our earthly 
pilgrimage. It is a blessed communion with 
that Infinite Mind, which regulates, adjusts, and 
predisposes all things. It is a filial access to 
that benevolent parent, who withholds no good 
thing from the children of his love ; who guides 
them with his counsel ; who teaches them by his 
spirit; who sheds his holiest influence around 
their guarded footsteps; and who, at the last, 
will receive them into heavenly mansions, pre- 
pared before the foundation of the world. 

Yes ; as Christians we are called to a high 
vocation. It is the happy peculiarity of our 
religion, to place its mature proficients on that 
serene and holy eminence (7)» which philoso- 
phers and poets loved to figure to themselves, 
as the watch-tower of their ideal sage. Thence^ 
the confirmed Christian surveys human nature, in 
its utmost height, and in its lowest degradation ; 
from the glorious and benignant beings, that are 
^tamped with God's own imperishable image, 
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to the blighted and self-ruined souls, that, eveii 
in this life, are but spirits in prison. And how 
does he behold them? Not with cold-hearted 
apathy, not with selfish pride ; but, with the 
lively interest of a fellow-mortal, whose highest 
earthly bliss it is, to hold communion with the 
virtuous few ; to strengthen the weak, to con- 
firm the wavering, and, if possible, to rescue the 
victims that are rushing down the steep of ruin. 
And is this the religion, and are these the dis- 
positions, which the children of this world regard 
with supercilious scorn ? Unhappy beings ! They 
know not what they lose ! But, if in this life they 
do not come to themselves, let them be assured, 

ft 

that, when its feverish dream is over, they shall 
awake to a bitter sense of their delusion ; to 
what they now shrink from, with horror j to what 
they now dread, more than death ; to contempt, 
everlasting contempt. (8) This is the unqualified, 
the awful declaration of Scripture ; and reason 
and conscience bear testimony, that the record is 
true. For, what, indeed, can be more contempt- 
ible, than moral agents who have, all their life, 
been wasting infinite capacities, on objects, not 
merely finite in their nature, but which sages and 
poets (9)> no less than prophets and apostles, 
have uniformly characterized as a shadow, a 
vapour, a smoke that vanisheth? What can be 
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more contemptible, than beings, fitted to trace 
the finger of God, in the benign magnificence of 
nature, and to experience the grace of God, in 
the renovation of their whole body, soul, and 
spirit, who, by a voluntary degradation, have not 
only neglected, but despised, those great things 
which angels desire to look into ? And despised 
them for what ? Why, for the straws and bubbles 
that are floating down the troubled waters of 
vanity. (10) What, in a word, can be more 
utterly contemptible, than spirits, formed for 
eternal union with their Maker, who have wil- 
fully fixed their own doom ; who are immortal, 
only in their pri^de, their pravity, their guilt, and 
their despair ! 

But, beloved, may I not hope better things 
of you, arid things that accompany salvation ? 
Yes ; it is my hope, that there are those amongst 
you, qualified, by obvious excellence, to shine 
as lights of the world ; and it is my persua- 
sion, that there are also those, whose modest 
unobtrusive virtues, act upon society, like the 
secret sources of a great river, noiseless in their 
progress, but mighty in their confluence. But 
are these enough ? No, my brethren ; it is my 
heart's desire, that not only these, but all who 
hear me this day, were not only almost, but 
altogether Christians i That you were all ani- 
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mated as with one heait, and with one soul, to 
renounce the wUdom which is earthly, sensual, 
devilish j which can only minister to your vanity, 
inflame your pride, and heap fuel on your worst 
and meanest passions ! That you were all di- 
vinely taught, to substitute in its room, that 
wisdom from above, which is pure, peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be intreated ; which alon^ 
can cheer you at the hour of death ; which alone, 
can shield you in the hour of judgment ; which 
alone, can protect you from shame and everlasting 
contempt, when they that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, and heaven and earth shall 
pass away ! Then, how tranquil would be your 
enjoyment of this present life, how glorious your 
anticipation of the life to come ! " They that 
be wise,** it is God himself who declares it, 
** shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars for ever and ever !** (11) 

And does not this lovely picture of future 
blessedness awaken feelings within you, which 
outweigh an eternity of worldly pleasure? It 
surely must, if you know what it is to relish, the 
sublime and beautiful of nature : if ever you 
have delighted to look upon God's heavens, the 
work of his fingers, the moon and the stars which 
he hath ordained : if ever, in the silence of the 
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night, without amy witness but that Supreme In- 
telligence unto whom all hearts be open, you 
have Qpntemplated the mild grandeur of the uni- 
verse, and said, " This is none other, than the 
house of God ; and this is the gate of heaven !*' 
AH that you then beheld; all that you then 
imagined; all that then elevated and soothed 
your best aiFections, was but the faint image, the 
feeble dawning of eternal pleasure. The bright- 
ness of the firmament may, indeed, represent the 
lustre of a glorified body ; but it is far outshone, 
by the brightness of a renovated soul. What is 
visible and material, can but inadequately illus- 
trate the purity, the peace, and joy, of a departed 
spirit, enrolled among the denizens of that city, 
* whose king is truth, whose law is love, whose 
measure is eternity ' (12) ; of a deathless soul, 
associated with the innumerable company of 
angels, united with the spirits of just men made 
perfect, introduced into the presence of God, 
the judge of all, and hailed with gratulation, by 
Him who is seated far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, on the throne 
of everlasting glory. This is, indeed, a blessed- 
ness, which the tongue of men and angels cannot 
speak, which none, but purified and immortal 
eyes can behold (13) ; which none, but seraphic 
minds can apprehend ; which none, but Godlike 
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dispositions can enjoy. For, be assured, that the 
society of glorified spirits, and the hymns of che- 
rubim and seraphim, and the visible presence of 
Almighty God, would, in themselves, be utterly 
insufficient to make us happy. No, my brethren ! 
Happiness must dawn within ourselves ; the light 
of heaven must illuminate our own hearts ; the 
love of God must clarify the temper of our in- 
most souls. The impure, the unholy, the un- 
charitable spirit, if admitted into heaven, would 
wish, like the obscure bird of night, for its con- 
genial darkness. (14) It would feed on the 
silent anguish of a tormented, and tormenting 
conscience ; without pause, without intermission, 
without hope. It would sink, by its own gravi- 
tation, to that reality of hell, to that ever-present 
retribution, which wickedness inflicts upon her- 
self. Amuse not yourselves, therefore, with 
splendid visions of an outward heaven : but 
rather seek, and strive, and pray, that you may 
be given to possess heaven within ; in the right- 
eousness of a Godlike mind, in the peace of an 
approving conscience, in the joy which this world 
cannot give, and cannot take away. These would, 
truly, make you fit associates for the blessed 
company above ; these, constituting the very es- 
sence of yourselves, would cleave inseparably to 
your being. (15) These, by rendering you dif- 
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fiisive, and effectual instruments of good, would 
jprepare you for a richer crown, and raise you 
to a loftier seat, in the many mansions of our 
Father. One star differeth from another star, 
in glory ; so shall it be, also, in the resurrection 
of the dead. " They that be wise,*' indeed, "shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament:*' but 
<* they that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars for ever and ever/* 

** They that turn many to righteousness."^ 
And what truly good man has ever failed to 
participate, in this blessed office ? Goodness is 
the strongest and most operative principle upon 
earth. It has God in its favour; it has God 
within itself. ** If a man lovie me,** saith our 
Divine Redeemer, " he will keep my words ; 
and my Father will love him ; and we will come 
unto him ; and make our abode with himi*' 
And who, that has God abiding in his heart and 
mind, can want either inclination or ability, to 
communicate the peace which reigns within him ? 
Sooner shall Satan quench the sun-beams in their 
course, and plunge the material universe in dark- 
ness, than extinguish those holy emanations of a 
Godlike spirit, which diffiise light, and liberty, 
and joy, throughout the spiritual system. The 
good man is, in truth, a universal blessing. Out 
of the abundance of his heart, his mouth will 
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speak ; and how powerfiil are the words of truth, 
and soberness, and charity ? When his lips are 
silent, his life itself* will speak ; and how ope-^ 
rative is the energy of a good example ? Great 
and splendid talents, dignified and exalted station, 
will, indeed, occasionally, both extend and illus- 
trate the triumphs of Christian virtue. In the 
divine economv there are chosen vessels, ordained 
to special purposes, and destined to peculiar 
glory. But true goodness, in whomsoever she 
resides, is communicative, is influential, is divinely 
efficacious ; if not as ** the light of the world,** 
at least, as " the salt of the earth ; " if not as 
the majestic waters of the Nile, at least, as the 
silent and refreshing dews of heaven. Yes, my 
brethren ! When the morning of eternity shall 
dawn ; when the curtains of the grave shall be 
thrown aside j when they who sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake ; then, shall many 
whose virtues have, in this life, been hid beneath 
their own humility, shine forth as the sun, in the 
kingdom of their Father : then shall many be 
astonished, at the divine estimate of their con- 
duct, and at the exceeding greatness of their 
reward j then shall the righteous answer, saying, 
" Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, and fed 
thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? When 
saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in ? or 
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naked^ and clothed thee? Or when saw wc 
thee sick, or in prison^ and came unto thee? 
And the King^ shall answer, and say unto thetn. 
Verily I say unto you,: inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me." 

Gracious words of our Redeemer, ye are, 
assuredly, the words of eternal lifie! And in 
that day, ye shall be verified, beyond the reach 
of human thought! It is not, indeed, for 
mortal eyes to pierce the veil of futurity. But 
revelation affords us a glimpse of that glorified 
assembly ; and, who can doubt, that, of those 
great multitudes, which no man can number^ 
many shall cast their crowns before the throne, 
and say, * Lord, whom have we converted 
from the error of their ways ? Whom have we 
turned unto righteousness? Whom hav^ we 
led into the way of peace?' Humble and holy 
spirits, you have converted many from sin, by 
the undeviating strictness of your lives ; you 
have turned many to righteousness, by the un- 
assuming gentleness of wisdom j you have 
guided many to the way of peace, by treading 
in the footsteps of your meek and lowly Saviour. 
Your words, your looks, your whole demeanor 
and deportment, are written in the book of 
God*s remembrance. That seed of piety, which 
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you so early implanted in your children, and 
watered with so many tears, and cherished with 
so many payers and supplications, has produced 
fruit an hundred and a thousand fold. The 
calm and cheerful devotion of your family circle, 
* has left a relish and a fragrancy behind (16)/ 
which shall ascend, with still increasing sweet- 
ness, to the paradise above. Your children, and 
your children's children, to the latest generation, 
shall arise and call you blessed. And, in the 
assembly of the first-bom are those, who shall 
ascribe it to your parental assiduity and love, 
that they learned to study the Scriptures, and 
be wise ; to commune with their own hearts, 
and be still (17); to acquaint themselves with 
God, and be at peace ! 

Now, to the King, immortal, eternal, invisible, 
the only wise God, be honour, glory, and praise, 
for ever and ever ! Amen. 
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(1) PlElge 24<1.] *Tt^C^£i kowT^it ^ Tov eufBftfKov ifvx'?) ^^*^ 
vpofiv riya iawrvn %ou o^fMiv, cir' oi>$tya oxevov a^iij, oXXa c<xi}, xa« 
avapaxovXovdijTOf oriovy ey£^^. $£oy xai ra fJun^Totra^ Kara njy 
en*! r0 TcXof ayo^opay ytvtarBat, — > Marc* Atlton* ii. 16* 

Kditf'oy nn vayro^, ^( ofoyrc^ rou vpoo'o'o/Acyov dvo T<yo(, nri^ijTCiy 
xora o'avroyi ovro^ tovto eirt rtya ^cpci ; a^xoo Zs avo eravroVf x^i 
o'at^Toy vf tfToy ffrra^c. — > Marc. Anton, x* 37* 

A« dvayroi roy Swdr/xeyoy ^y xara T)jy avtov v^oatfta:iyf OiaBau 
vpaf«^« &i TO ys fMj avvrtToxBai roy fiiov irpo^ t< tcXo^^ afp^avrn^ 

voKKiiq vvffAttop eft, -— Arist* Ethic, ad Eudem. Lib. u % 

lHai roi riva ^x'^^ yMy<iVy Yvtt^vvuffl/ fjt.ey otw emi^ rtuq wtvyMo^it 
tfuveUf oKka v^oq o^iMvq svOwetv to oTia^oq* k9i Toiorvjv yiara oywKOv 
poKKstv* ytat fA)jy $)} xai xaXxcvTfxoy Tiya^ vj TCXToyixoy oyret rov 
xATft Tfiv rexv^v i^itcBat TcXovf* ^/mc; ^e xat T»y rotovray ^fuov^ 
yvp ancokiiitia'Baiy irpof yc to wm^v ^vyacBai ra j/xcT£pa ; ov yap 
Si} T»y %etp«yaxT«y er* V£f ^Ky "^ov So'aydpoMriyov jfiov o'xovof ovx en t 
ir^O( iv a^Qfuyra vayra ntouty xai Xiyoiy xs^f '^^^ 7* f*^ '^^'^ oXoyoi^ 
«MO'<0f xsycu jtAcXXovra. )} ovTVf ay ufifjuy aTi%yck>( xara Tvy vXo<»y 
ra »ys^fAarii'ay ovhsyof y^fAiy yov evi T«y ti}( 4^^f oiax«y xade^o* 
/bicyov, cixi} nara roy jSfoy aya> xa< xorv vopf^c^o^fyoi* — S. Basil* 

Horn. xxiv. p. 578. A. 

' (2) Page 242.] nXouToy vj hoSay syta^ot annwy ojuvw vfovtBti* 
Jlsyo^y evt TOUToy aave^ ^c^^> '^^i '^^^ /^'ov t^^''^^^^ d^owaq afM^ft»«» 

^Philo. Jud. de Confus. Linguar. p. 327* A. 
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(3) Page 242.] ^ Surely, there is a possibility of some- 
what, which may fill up all our capacities of happiness ; 
somewhat, in which our souls may find rest ; somewhat, 
which may be to us that satisfactory good we are inquiring 
after. , But it cannot be any thing which is valuable only as 
it tends to some further end. Those, therefore, who have 
got this world so much into their hearts, as not to be able 
to consider happiness as consisting in any thing but property 
and possessions, which are only valuable as the means to' 
somewhat else, cannot have the least glimpse of the subject 
before us ; which is, the snd, i^ot th£ means ; the thing 
itself^ not smnewhat in order to it.' — Bishop Butlia:. Sermon 
on Love of God, p. S02* 

< If there be an ultimate end of all human pursuits, an end 
desirable merely in itself, (and unless there be such an end, 
desire, proceeding to infinity, will terminate in a baseless 
vision,) this ultimate end must be what is called good ; and 
of goods, THE BEST.' — AHstotle. Nichomachian Ethics. 
Book i. Chap. 2. Gillies' Translation. 

En ^< xai vao'aiq ofAOV t£Xo( iv B<rxaroVf ^t o ra rtov oXXftiy rcXi} 
yjurwvrai^ y^ou ovk i^uf acuyo $i' aXXo, o^' ai/ro ^C iavro» — An- 

dronic. Rhod. Paraph. Lib. i. cap. i. p. 3. 

Et $c TO rtkoq kv ri enfou^ aXX' ov voXXo, hsi (^ovra ya^ av w 
TEA02, aXXa TEAH, av $17x0*) tueivt Xf^ KaiA^aytuf fjuvovy e i^a* 
ro)f re <(-<» xai Tf/xivraToy, xai ^ ^'^X'l ^^"^^^ ^ avrfj iynoXvwao'Bcu* 

— . Plotini. Ennead. I. Lib. iv. § 6. p. 33. 

E^t Sf TO AFAOON, «( vavra cu^^njrai, xo* U varr» t« 
•rr« Mfttr^Uy ot^XV' <XO*^a avr«, x«xc»y«v $c«/bitya. ro ^e ert^ 
fltyfi^^^ iviMKiV €»vreiy fAvfisvo^ SfOjMyoF, /biCTpoy iravrujf not vc^o^, 
{bv$ <£ avniv^ yow, km wa-iav^ xai if'vx^y, noon 9§fi vow eyt^ii«y. — « 

•Iglimead. L l^ib* viii. ^ 2. p. 72. 



{4}) Page ^44.] .< Methinks men should be ashamed to 
profess the belief of a life to come, while they cannot behold 
without indignation, nor mention but with derision, that 
holiness without which it can ney^ be attained, and whidt 
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is, mdeed, the seed afeid priiilci|)l6 of ihe thing itself* *^ John 
Howe. Pre&ce to the * Blesse<kiesB of the Righteous.' 

(5) Page 245.] Asperum jugntti, tt dtune se^ifutis pon- 
dus est, subesse temporaSbos ; tioAme feitena; retinere 
labentia; velle st^e in non siiaytibus; »pp^iere qoidem 
transeufitia, sed ctfift transeimtibus nolle twisire.-^ S.Gfegor. 
Moral, in Job^ Lib. xxx< csap^ xiL p. 776i» 

* How preposterous a course were it, and unworthy of a 
man, should he prefer the momentary pleasures of narrow, 
incapacious s^ase, to the everlasting enjojrments of an en- 
larged, comprehensive spirit!' — Joh& Howe. Blessed, of 
Right, p. 448. 

(6) Page 245.]} SvvsxpiO)}, xat $t(xp<0>}, xai omjXdev iBev viXBt 
vaktVf ya fAsv st^ yav, vyevfia $*ay». — Epicharm. ap. Plutarch. 

ConsoL ad Apollon. Oper. Mor. a Wyttenb. Tom. i. p. 485. 
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T6 attyut ^et^ ytfif* 

Euripides. Supplier 

Cedit item retro, de terra quod fuit ante 

In terras ; et quod missum est ex aetheris oris, 

Id rursum coeli relatim templa receptant. 

Lucretius. Lib.ii. 996—8. 

(7) Page 247.] 

Sed n^ dulcius ^t, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrin^ sapientum templa serena ^ 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam pi^anteis quaerere vitae ; 
Certare ingenio ; contendere nolnlitate ; 
Noctes' atque dies niti praestante labore,. 
Ad summas emergere.opes, rerumque potirL 

Lucretiite, hh^ ii. 7*— iS. 
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Witb aspect mild^ and elevated eye, 
B^old him seated on a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm ; 
All the black cares and tmnults of this life^ 
Like harmless thunders breaking at his feet, 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine sons, the scepter'd and the slave> 
A mingled mob» a wandering herd, he sees, 
Bewildered in the vale ! In all unlike. 

His fidl reverse in all ! 

The present all their care ; the future his. 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he, his own. 
Theirs the wild chase of vain felicities ; 
His, the composed possession of the true. 

Young. Night 8. 

Afay oXo^vpojxcyo^ 'njv ire^iXfxi/fAcvijy a</yotay rouq rav ayO^avaat 
i)/t/%a^, ycai rv^q eTnyceifA^vi^q avrotq a^Xvo^ T)jy 7ra%vT)jTa, £^oi;Xo/x)}y 
fiiy sv^Bty SKOniAN Ttya ^^^X^jy, tvobnyufvov&av fMi vayra ra ruv 
ayO^avuy yivn' e^ovXo/Aijy hi yuxi funti^ rv^s^v vavra vf^ti^^ovcnif 
ra ireparo, Kai vatriv ap;^ov0^ roiq eirt rtiq y^q^ x«< T^vaty xai 
Po^araiy xa< ti^v Aavlrtw^y £K£iy)}y avoK^aiai (pay^v ... vUi avB^avoiv^ 
€eoq vore ^ovyca^^uoi ; fya. rt ayavan funaion^raf xat ^^rctrc 
^evboqy iF^(/rtfA.»yriq rwv ov^avtay ra yvfiva^ ray atuytuy ret vpod^ai^oe, 
ray a^Ba^ruy ra fOn^ofjLsva ; euq van rovq 0(p6aXiMvq fMjsrif %ai ra 
ara ^vsrs, ica« ri^q ^siaq <puyviq ovh, aycovsre, ri^q xa0* exapjy ^jue^ay 
toaci^qy airtirgf xat hoOi^cerai ifAtVy ^i^rsirB, xat sv^a-srSf xpot/crcy 
Kai ayoiyi^arsrai {i[Aty ; vaq ya^ o anuv \afi€ayeif xat I }^i^reoy st^kfT" 
xe/, xaf ra Xf ovoyr^ ayQiyi/jcrirai, -— S. Chrysost. Serm. in S« 
Scrip. XXX. Tom. v. p. 184. 

(8) Page 24*8.] < Let the man of ambition go on still, to 
consider disgrace, as the greatest evil ; honour, as his chief 
good. But disgrace, in whose estimation? Honour, in 
whose judgment? This is the only question.* — Bishop 
Butler. Sermon on the Love of God, p. 292. 
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• (9) Page 248.] Ovru; <yap avvsxaq $teca^ ra ayB^anetyOj lca»- 
Povy xai TO fAjfisy, — Marc. Antonin. x. 31. ; also xii. 33. 11.17^ 

So ^schylus on human life : — 

Kai ffi$-oy otf$€y jKaXXoy^ vj %amyw <nua» « 

and Sophocles : — - - 

' *Ofw yaf ij/Aet^ ovbsv ovro^ aXXo, vXijp 

Ef$»X', 00*01 ircp ^«fi£yy 17 xovfi|y oTuoy. 1. 125. 

and Saint James : — 

cvEira Is ofayi^o/AfM}. — S. James, iv. 14* Compare Psf^ 
xxxix. 7.9 cxliv. 4., and Wisdom ii. 2 — 5. 

(10) Page 249.] Fluvius, levia atque inflata ad nos deve- 
hit, solida autem, et pondus habentia, submergit. -^ Bacon, 
de Augment. Sclent. Lib. i. p. 82. 

(11) Page 250.] Aliquando naturae tibi arcana retegen* 
tur, discutietur ista caligo, et lux undique dara percutiet* 
Imaginare tecum, quantus ille sit fulgor, tot sideribus inter 
se lumen miscentibus. Nulla serenum umbra turbabit; 
aequaliter splendebit omne codi latus ; dies et nox, aeris 
i^fimi vices sunt. Tunc in tenebris vixisse dices, cum totam 
lucem totus adspexeris, quam nunc, per angustissimas ocu- 
Ibrum yias, obscure intueris, ' et tameli admiraris tam procul. 
Quid tibi yidebitur divina lux, cum illam suo loco videris? 
Haec cogitatio nihil sordidum animo subsidere sinit, nihil 
humile, nihil crudele. Deos omnium rerum esse testes ait^ 
i}lis hos approbari, illis in futurum parari jubet, et aetemita* 
tem proponere ; quam qui mente concepit, nuUos horret 
eicercitus, non terretur turba, nullis ad timorem minis agitur. 
Quid ni non timeat, qui mori sperat. -— Seneca. Epistol. ciL 
p. 510. . : , 
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(12) Page 251.] CiTes alterius civitatis, cujus rex Terkas, 
cn^us lex charitas^ cujus modus aetemitas. — S. Augustin. ad 
Marcellin. ep. cxxxviii. cap. iii. § 17* 

(13) Page 251.] *H Si rav a^a^tau ctifutrtir ^o^ob ov TOtf'ov- 
Toy oi^i'/^ai TO ^07$, oo'oy to ceoixa tovto ^do^TOV, ov^c TOfOVTov, olw 
%ai ^vfirotf ofAjMOo-t yspea-Oai ^wpijToy, aXX* af$»^ruif nai otBaparay 
SfiOjuevoy opBaKjAap vpoq vfjif d'fiay avTov. *<— S« Chrysost. ad Theodor. 
laps. Disc. ii. p. 71. Op. Tom. vi, edit. Savil. 

TovT» xcfTOM yo/AO^y [AifAHcOat TOP qrXapjy ct^ $t;ya/A<y, xat T>}y ey 
ov^avoiq ivra(iav cyuay^apnv £irt <y^^. — xat ta^ oc^stoc^ $c, 4/xcT£p» 
itn/ifAava ycyo^cya, cvjio< Tt( ay, OTay £( £<mjt«£Xei«< avwfMfBvct ri} 
fv^it, MO»i ovTC £ir( y97< /KO%9ovyT«^ ^f^a^ airoXfjbtiraByffy s^fXeotfiry 
(^y f«)} irpo^ fiiav avraq hiwr^ 6tTr$hv(afAey rat^ r»p %c#poy«y evaeyv' 
yaiq) susiart n £7r£t<yo/x£ya;y 7rpoTp£%ot;(rt, xat TOf^ ayyt7\joti Toy xr^cra- 
fAfiyoy crvyrarrova-i^ xoi KafMrowrt h* at<&yo( vvo to<( tou XTi^ayTOf 

o^^aX^f^ — S, Basil. Horn, xxiii. p. 560. D. 561. A* 

(14) Page 252.] Ta ayaOa e(a [avj l^ifrare* ev iavrotf l^vjrurt. 

— Epictet. Lib. iii. cap. xxiv. p. 344. 

- ^ It is not a x^^iroy, but a xrtjroy rt i not any thing separate 
from the soul, but something it possesses, that can make it 
happy. It is not happy, by an incommunicate happiness; 
nor glorious, by an incommunicate glory. Indeed, tlie dis- 
covery of such a glory, to an inglorious, unholy soul, must 
father torment than satisfy. ' — Howe's Blessedness, Chap^ u 
p. 453. 

^ Conscience, undoubtedly, is the great repository and 
tnagazine of all those pleasures, that can afford any solid 
itefireshment to the souL For when this is calm and serene, 
^en, properly, a man ei^oys all things, -^ and, what is more, 
kimsdf; for that he must do, before he can enjoy any thing 
dsew ' — South. Sermon on Proverbs, iii. 17- 

< In vain do we dream of happiness in any thing without 
\ia. Happiness must be within us. The foundation of it 
must be laid in the inward frame and disposition of our 
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spirits. And the vety^same causes and ingredients, trhicti 
make up the happiness of God, must be found in us, thon^ 
in a much inferior degree, or we cannot be happy. They 
understand not the nature of happiness, trho hope for it 
upon any other terms. He who is the author and fountain 
of happiness, cannot convey it to us in any other way, than 
by planting in us such dispositions of mind, as are, in truths 
a kind of participation of the Divine nature ; and by endu- 
ing us with such qualities, as are the necessary materials of 
happiness. And a man may as soon be well without health, 
as happy without goodness. 

' If a wicked man were taken up to heaven, yet, if he still 
continue the same bad man that he was before^ coetttm non 
ammum ftrntovU ; he may have changed the climate, and 
gone into a far country ; but, because he carries himsdf still 
along with him, he will still be miserable from himself. For 
a bad man hath a fiend in his own breast, and the fuel of 
hell in his guilty conscience. ' — Archbishop Tillotson. Vol. 2. 
Serm. 41. p. 486. 

(15) Page 252.] ^ A palsy may as well shake an oak, 
or a fever dry up a fountain, as either of them shake, dry up, 
or impair, the delight of conscience. For it lies within ; 
it centres in the heart ; it grows into the very substance of 
the soul : so that it accompanies a man to his grave ; he 
never outlives it ; and that for this cause only, because he 
cannot outlive himself. * — South, on Proverbs iii. 17. 

These, are truly what Saint Basil calls, — vc^vxora rM< 

etvBfav^iq oixciov<r9a< wxA&veiy — avyxa^ovfAOfa hia nj^ S'^^i cxciyi}^ 
TfvXr^^ axoXovOfio'ai t«i^ fi^ovo-zv, — d fjLtv ijpy huBypfai xou xoa-fAOf 
orF»i yivsaSat ^vi^araty a-vfA^miq if^v^ij re nai a-u/AaTi, -— S. Basil* 

Hom. xxiii. p. 558. C. 

(16) Page 256.] * They are gone, but have left a relish 
and a fragrance upon the mind, and the remembrance of 
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them is sweet.' — Bishop Horne. Preface to the Psahns. 
Works. YoLU. p. Ix. 

(17) Page ^SG."] * Those gentle whispers of the spirit, 
venae divini murmuris, as Prudentius calls them; those 
inward manifestations of God are best discerned and attended 
to, in this solemn silence. When the wind is high, and 
beats upon the windows and doors of the house, it is hard 
to hear what is said within. All tumultuous passions must 
be calmed, and the soul be in a state of due stillness and 
tranquillity, to hear what God speaks to it.' — Worthington 
on Self-resignation. Part I. chap. iv. p. 34. 

Loqui de Deo, quietae valde et liberae mentis est. Tunc 
namque t>ene lingua dirigetur in sermone, cum secure sensus 
quieverit in tranquillitate : quia nee concussa aqua imaginem 
respicientis reddit ; sed tunc in ea vultus intendentis aspicitur, 
cum non movetur.* >— S. Gregor. Magn. in Ezech. Lib. L 
Hom. ii. p. 1125. 

< So, when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm nature's image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow. 
And skies beneath with answering colours glow: 
But, if a stone the gentle sea divide. 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every side ; 
And glimmering fragments of a broken sun. 
Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. * 

PameFs Hermit. 
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Jeremiah iL 13. 

FOR MY PEOPLE HAVE COMMITTED TWO EVILS; 

THEY HAVE FORSAKEN ME, THE FOUNTAIN OF LiViNO 

WATERS ; 
AND HEWED THEM OUT CISTERNS, BROKEN CISTERNS, 

THAT CAN HOLD NO WATER. 

In the portion of Scripture from which these 
words are taken, God expostulates with his 
people Israel, for their ungrateful disregard of 
his past and present bounties, and for their 
attachment to the idolatries of other nations. 
He contrasts their base desertion of Jehovah, 
their true strength and glory, with the perse- 
vering constancy of the heathen, in the worship 
of their false unprofitable gods : 

Pass over to the isles of Chitttm, and see^ 
And send unto Eedar, and consider diligently ; 
And see, if there be such a thing : 
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Hath a nation changed her Gods, which yet are no Gods? 
But my people have changed their glory, for that which 
doth not profit. 

This strong poetic language indicates, at once, 
the singularity, and the atrocity, of the crime 
complained of. The view is first darted west- 
ward, to the shores of the Mediterranean ; then 
eastward, over the plains of Arabia ; and no 
such apostasy being found in either direction, the 
powers of nature are called upon to testify their 
indignation : 

Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly 

afraid ;, 
Be ye very desolate, saith Jehovah : 
For my people have committed two evils ; 
They have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters ; 
And hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 

hold no water. 

The Almighty here calls himself " the fountain 
of living waters '* ; an image no less just, than it is 
beautiful ; for, from its diversified benefits, this 
common element is fit to represent its divine 
Author. Water is not only the basis of all other 
fluids, but is itself the lifie-conveying fluid of 
nature. The water of a running fountain is im- 
pregnated with the purest air, and has a spirit 
and a virtue, by which it gives freshness and 
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beauty to vegetables, strength and vigour to 
animalsi comfort and healthfulness to man; 
enriching the soil from whence we are nour- 
ished, and purifying the atmosphere which we 
breathe* And hence, perhaps, it was, that, 
with misjudging gratitude, the heathen attri* 
buted a mysterious sanctity, and even a divine 
power, to this precious gift of God. * We ve- 
nerate,' says one of them, ' the sources of mighty 
rivers ; we erect altars to the torrents, that sud- 
denly gush from secret caverns; we worship 
the fountains of tepid waters.'* An idolatry, 
which, though it most unwarrantably substituted 
the creature for the creator, the gift for the 
giver, yet still, may help to prove, that, in cha- 
racterizing himself as a living fountain, God was 
pleased to meet a natural, and common feeling 
of mankind. 

But this imagery was particularly suited to 
the inhabitants of a sultry climate ; and, to the 
Jews, it must have presented a lively image of 
the sufierings, and the relief, experienced by 
their fathers, in the long-protracted march from 
Egypt, when, during the space of forty years, 
they traversed a wilderness, vast, desert, sandy, 
and parched by the sun ; which, in this very 

* Seneca. EpisU xli. p. 142. £lz. 1672. 
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remonstrance, the prophet calls " a land that no 
man passed through, and where no man dwelt." 
In the lapse of ages, this region has under- 
gone but litde change ; and the descriptions 
given of it by modern travellers, at once illus- 
trate, and establish, the accuracy of the sacred 
writers : * On the first day of our setting out,* 
says an intelligent writer of our own time, ' we 
filled thirty water-skins from the river Nile, but 
which, we thought, might prove little enough, 
till we reached the next watering-place. We 
travelled fitty-four miles further, before we 
found, three days after, a spring at which we 
could procure a fresh supply; and this was a 
new discovery, for which we were indebted to 
a very particular accident. It was not till the 
following day, that we arrived at the valley 
where the guides expected to water the camels ; 
the spring was seventy-nine miles from the place 
where we set out. The next spring was one 
hundred and seventy-four miles from the last; 
and not met with, till the seventh day after. 
The sight of a spring of water was inexpressibly 
agreeable to our eyes, which had so long been 
strangers to so refreshing an object. We lost, 
however, the greatest part of the day, at the 
spring where we watered our camels. But two 
of them could drink at a time ; and it was six 



hours before the whole number, which amounted 
to forty-eight, were watered. Each camel takes 
a quarter of an hour to quench his thirst ; and, 
at siich a place as this, to water a common 
caravan of four hundred camels, would require 
two days, and two nights/* 

This very wilderness was passed by the chil* 
dren of Israel : not a common caravan, but a 
body of six hundred and fifty thousand men 
able to bear arms, besides women, youths, and 
children, arid very many cattle, t The diffi- 
culties of such a march, through such a country, 
must, humanly speaking, have been insuperably 
great; and it was quite impossible,' that, by 
natural means, these multitudes could have had 
a sufficient supply of water. But they were not 
forsaken by their God. With Him, that wa& 
easy, which, with man, was impracticable ; that 
which nature failed to furnish, he supplied by 
daily miracle, " They thirsted not, when He 

* Eyles Irwin. Travels, as quoted in Burder's Oriental 
Literature, vol. ii. p. 1 37' 

f Exodus xii. 37, 38. Numbers i. 45—47. ii. 32, 33* 
The numbers of the children of Israel, from 20 years old and 
upward, all that were able to go forth to war, were 603,550 ; 
exclusive of the tribe of Levi ; and, taking this tribe, as to 
number, at the average of the rest, we shall have a force of 
more than 650,000 grown men. . . 
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led them through the deserts: He caused the 
waters to flow forth for them; He clave the 
rock also, and the waters gushed out*' And, 
at length, << He brought them into a good land $ 
a land of brooks of waters ; of fountains, and 
depths, that spring out of valleys and hills ; a 
land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig- 
trees, and pomegranates ; a land, wherein they 
did eat bread without scarceness, and did not 
lack any thing in it/* 

How fitly, then, when expostulating with this 
people, did the Almighty style himself, " a foun^ 
tain of living waters?** How could his past 
bounties, his present kindnesses, and his future 
mercies, be more suitably described, than as so 
many streams and rivulets, flowing from die 
well of life ? Such imagery speaks to the heart, 
and the heart instinctively replies. Its beauty 
has ever been admired, by those most capable 
of judging ; and its fitness to embody and illus* 
trate the happiest feelings of devotion, would 
be unquestionable, if no other portion of Scrip- 
ture remained to us, than the single book of 
Psalms. In all circumstances, David turns to 
his Maker, as the perpetual well-spring of joy 
and consolation. In the season of quiet and 
tranquillity, how does he express his happiness ? 
" The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want : 
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lie maketh me to lie dowb in green pastures ; 
he leadeth me beside the still waters.*' When 
chased and hunted throt]^ tlie mcmntains, by 
the unnatural Absalom> how does he give vent 
to his sorrows ? " As the hart panteth after the 
water-broaks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 
God." When wandering in the wilderness of 
Judah, and hiding in the caves of the wild goats, 
how does he seek comfort for his soul ? ** O 
God, thou art my God, early will I seek thee ! 
My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth 
for thee, in a dry and thirsty land, where no 
water is." And, when he describes the present 
peac€^ and anticipates the future blessedness, of 
the righteous, the same images present them- 
selves, diversified and enlivened by new beams 
of the divine goodness : *' How excellent is thy 
loving kindness, O God! Therefore the chil- 
dren of men put their trust under the shadow of 
thy wings: They shall be satisfied with the 
plenteousness of thy house ; and thou shalt 
make them drink of the river of thy pleasures : 
For, with thee is the fountain of life ; in thy 
light, shall we see light." 

It would have been happy for the Jews, if 
liiey had cultivated and cherished piety of this 
descriptioui But, while they obeyed the letter, 
Uiey neglected the spirit of their law. Amidst 
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the multitude of their ceremonial observances, 
they omitted the worship of the heart. And 
what was the consequence ? Those ceremonies 
were, at length, too pure for their perverted 
taste, and the God of their fathers too elevated, 
for their low and groveling fancy: " They 
went after other Gods, to serve them ; they 
said to a stock, thou art my father ; and to a 
stone, thou hast begotten me.'* But these, 
their adopted idols, were unable to support 
them in the time of trouble. The heavy hand 
of the Almighty was upon them ; happy if, 
even then, they had known the things which 
belonged unto their peace. But they would 
not return and repent. In yain were they 
smitten, for they received no correction. " Their 
kings, their princes, their priests, and their pro- 
phets," were all involved in the common apos- 
tasy ; and, " according to the number of their 
cities, was the number of their gods.** Thus it 
was, that they " committed two evils.'* First, 
" they forsook the fountain of living waters,'* 
that unbought, ready happiness, which flowed 
more freely than their wishes : and, secondly, 
with cost and difficulty, " they hewed them 
out cisterns,** in which, at the best, water must 
have soon grown feculent and impure ; " broken 
cisterns, that could hold no water,** that only 
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mocked their thirst, and cheated them even of 
that miserable comfort which they looked for. 

Such is the melancholy history of God*s 
chosen, but rebellious people. The sequel of 
it, is but too well known. Their house is left 
unto them desolate. Scattered over the face 
of the earth, they are a reproach, and a bye- 
word among the nations. And, at this day, the 
traveller beholds that ruin of the Holy Land, 
which, in his prophetic vision, Jeremiah has 
shadowed forth, as a return of the whole frame 
of nature, to its original chaos and confusion : — 

I beheld the earth, and lo, it was without form, and void 
And the heavens, and they had no light : 
I beheld the mountuns, and lo, they trembled ; 
And all the hills moved lightly i 
I beheld, and lo, there was no man ; 
And all the birds of the heavens were fled : 
I beheld, and, lo, the fruitful place was a wilderness ; 
And all the cities thereof were broken down : 
At the presence of Jehovah, and by his fierce anger ; 
For thus hath Jehovah said, The whole land shall be 
desolate ! * 

To US, my brethren, the fate of the Jews may 
afford matter of serious and profitable thought : 
not in the way of proud comparison, but with 
a view to close examination of ourselves, whether 
we, too, may not be guilty of their offences, 

*Jerem. iv. 2S— 27. 
VOL* I. T 
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with little to excArse, and with much to aggi^vate 
our delitiqueticy. It is bur Lord's own saying, 
thalt to Whomsoever 'much is given, of him 
i^hall much be required ; and, on this groand, 
it will be our wisdom to beware, lest the men 
of Judah shall rise up in judgment against the 
men of this generation, and condemn it. For, 
certainly, if we, in any shape, forsake our God, 
and chuse out other Gods for ourselves, the 
measure of our guilt, and the severity of our 
punishment, will rise, in proportion to the oppor- 
tunities which we abuse, and the talents Widch 
we misemploy. 

The Jews, indeed, were deeply criminal j and 
grievous is the penalty, which they and their 
children have been forced to pay. But, if we 
prove alike criminal, how much more grievous 
penalty, think you, shall await us ? They for- 
sook their God ; and, to this day, as a nation, 
they are outcasts from his presence. But, if we 
forsake our God, -shall it not, in the day of 
judgment, be more tolerable for them, than for 
us ? The crime is proportionate to the benefits 
received : the more kind and bountiful the 
master, the more worthless and inexcusable that 
wicked servant, who forsakes him. Oh this 
principle, then, let us, for a moment, compare 
ourselves with the Jews. 
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The Jews wa^e under, what is called, a teior 
poral dispensation. That is^ by a particular 
Providence, rewards and punishments were dealt 
out to them, in this present world, according to 
.their obedience, or disobedience, to the Divine 
law. And, so long as they were obedient, they 
were the most flourishing and prosperous nation 
of the earth. But, ^ven in worldly prosperity, 
they are not to be compared with us. We, of 
this age and country, enjoy more security, greater 
freedom from revolution, arts more diversified, 
knowledge morie extensive, higher civilization, 
md ampler provision for aU the wants, comforts, 
mkd elegwcies, of social and domestic life. In- 
this respect, therefore, more has been given to 
us, than was given to the Jews. 

But Christians live under a spiritual dispens- 
ation. It is not the principle of the Gospel, 
that worldly prosperity, and worldly adversity, 
are dealt forth to them precisely according to 
their merits, or demerits. Good men are often 
outwardly poor and afflicted ; wicked men are 
often outwardly rich and flourishing. And, 
though it be a great and unquestionable fact, 
that the just and good, and they alone, are truly 
happy, that the unjust and wicked, and they 
alone, are truly miserable, yet stiU, it is to 
/inward and spiritual blesspdness that wse .mijpt 

T a 
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k)ok, as the distinguishing privilege of all faith- 
fill Christians. And here lies our unspeakably 
advantage. The Jews had but the shadow ; all 
true Christians have the substance. They had 
only the faint twilight of the yet unrisen Sun 
of Righteousness, but the Day-spring fi-om on 
high hath visited us, in its meridian splendour, 
happy, if, by our own consent, it minister 
light to our minds, and warmth to our hearts. 
The Jews had but a secret stream of spiritual 
influences, which held a silent, subterranean 
course, bubbling up, every now and then, 
through the writings of the prophets ; but 
Christians are invited to the full, clear, peren- 
nial current of Divine truth and love, visible, 
open, and accessible to all. " He that cometh 
to me," saith our blessed Lord, " shall never 
hunger j and he that believeth in me, shall never 
thirst : but the water that I will give him, shall 
be in him a well of water, springing up into 
everlasting life." These are words of deeper 
import, than men are commonly aware of They 
represent Christianity as an inward spiritual 
influence ; effectual, not only to make us good, 
but to make us happy. Their entire meaning, 
no man can expect to comprehend in this world. 
It is not till everlasting life is ftdly attained, that 
the course of preparation for it can be thoroughly 
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understood. " Now we know " but " in part ; but, 
when that which is perfect is come, then," and 
not sooner, " that which is in part, shall be done 
away." Meantune, we may infer this, at least, 
from our Redeemer's words, that whoever so 
believes, and so feels, the divine truths of the 
Gospel, the life, the precepts, the example, the 
divinity, the humanity, the sufferings, the death, 
the resurrection, the ascension of our Master, 
and only Saviour, Jesus Christ, as to have 
recourse to them, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, will find them productive of a 
refreshment, a purification, an inward strength, 
that will set him above the temptations and 
calamities of this present world, and will, gra- 
dually, make him meet, to be a partaker of the 
inheritance of the saints in light. 

But this view should be somewhat more fully 
opened. The truth is, then, that,' in Christianity, 
and in Christianity alone, we see the sublimity of 
Godhead united with all the innocent infirmities 
of man. We ^e our Creator, assuming that 
nature, which Himself had made ; becoming the 
Captain, or leader of our salvation, by first open- 
ing that path, which we also are to tread ; making 
himself perfect by sufferings, first, that he may, 
thereby, offer a full sacrifice for sin, and, then, 
that he may become, to his faithful followers, a 

T 3 
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source of life, and strength, and consolation. 
We see him exposed to the same dangers^ assailed 
by the same enemies, and subject to the same 
wants and privations, with the humblest of his 
followers. We see him surrendering his body 
to the death of the cross, and dismissing, for a 
time, his spotless soul to the world of departed 
spirits, that he may redeem us from the powers 
of death and hell, and make us heirs of life 
eternal. We see him rising from the tomb, as- 
cending into heaven, sitting at the right hand of 
God, making intercession for all who come to 
the Father through him, and, according to his 
own gracious promise, pouring down the in^ 
fluences of that Holy Spirit, which is to guide, 
direct, and sanctify, his universal Church, and 
all the faithful members of it, until the consum-* 
mation of all things. And the tranquillizing, as 
well as the strengthening influence of these facts, 
on every heart which God hath touched, though 
it can be duly appreciated only by those in whom 
it is divinely operative, may, in some measure, 
be collected from that matchless apostrophe of 
Saint Paul, pronounced, not in his own name 
merely, but in the name of all those, who, with 
him, and like him, were followers of God : — 
**. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 



famine, a? najkednesa, or peril, or sword,—: my^ 
iA all thes^thipgs, we are more thau CQnquerora» 
through him that loved us. For, I am perr, 
^uaded, that neither death, nor life, nor augel^,, 
UQr principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate u% 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord," 

More, therefore, incomp^ably more, has been 
given to us, than was given to the Jews * and 
shall not more be required at our hands ? It isi 
the rule of everlasting equity, that there mu^t; 
and will. Let us, then, see to it, ere it be top, 
late, how we are prepared to meet this emer-: 
gency* " God manifest in the flesh," is infinitely 
to the mind, what a fountain of living waters is 
to the body. From him, to the heart of every 
humble, pious. Christian is conveyed a wellr 
spring of inward life ; a supply of pure thoughts, 
peaceable tempers, holy desires, good counsels, — ! 
which mq.ke that Christian happy in himself, and 
a source of happiness to others. How far may 
we venture to hope, that this, in any good de- 
gree, is the case with us ? How far, that it is 
beginning so to be ? Such questions, ' it is very 
meet, right, and our bounden duty,' that we 
should often put to ourselves; for it is mosffe 

T 4f 
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certain, that not all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians, are Christians in deed and in 
truth ; and, in this matter, it is indispensable, that, 
according to the Apostolic rule, we "examine 
ourselves, whether we be in the faith, and prove 
our own selves." " He is not a Jew,** saith Saint 
Paul, " who is one outwardly ; neither is that 
circumcision, which is outward in the flesh. But 
he is a Jew, who is one inwardly ; and circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not 
in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of 
God." Now, if we change but two words in 
this declaration, if we substitute Christian for 
Jew, and baptism, for circumcision, we may pro- 
nounce, with equal truth, that, * he is not a 
Christian^ who is one outwardly ; neither is that 
baptism^ which is outward in the flesh. But he 
' is a Christian^ who is one inwardly ; and bap^ 
tism is that of the heart ; in the spirit, and not 
in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of 
God.* Here, then, is a test by which we may 
all examine and prove our own selves. Is our 
Christianity outward, or inward ? in the flesh, or 
in the heart ? in the letter, or in the spirit ? and 
do we seek the praise of men, or the praise of 
God? Some there are, who can answer these 
questions, with a good hope ; and, I trust, the 
number is increasing : persons, who, like Mary, 
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have chosen the good part : and who prize, above 
all other things, the one thing needful. But, 
now, as formerly, among Christians, as among 
the Jews, an opposite something, is too frequently, 
not only preferred, but laboured after j and too 
many are still " forsaking the fountain of living 
waters, and hewing them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water/^ Gross ido- 
latry, it is true, is not our besetting sin. But 
there is an idolatry, more subtle, more insinu- 
ating, more closely interwoven with the fibres of 
the heart. That, in which any one seeks the 
rest and comfort of his soul, is, practically, his 
God. And, in this sense, this most just and 
awful sense, who can say, there are few idolaters 
among us ? Who is there, that seeks his happi- 
ness in God ? He who does not, does what the 
Jews did : he forsakes " the fountain of living 
waters." Who is there (a blessed few, — one 
here, and one there, excepted), who does not 
seek his happiness in some one or more worldly 
pursuit ? And what is this, but to " hew out 
cisterns, broken cisterns ? *' What is it, but to toil 
after a fictitious, unsatisfactory, fugitive good, 
while' that river of God, which is full of water, 
flows by exhaustless but unheeded, though ready 
to communicate its happy streams, without money, 
and without price ? 
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But it is full time to sum up the aosKmnt of 
this inquiry. That alone, then, is genuine, that 
alone is valuable^ that alone is worthy the pur-^ 
suit of an immortal being, which will staud itx^ 
test of our dying day* Let it, accordingly, be 
our eflTort, and our prayer, that we may so chusQ 
our way of life now, as, at that day, we shall 
wish that we had chosen. We may, and, unless 
much holy vigilance and forecast be employed^ 
too probably we shall, chuse wrong. And# fof 
a time, perhaps for many years, we may be un- 
conscious that we have wrongly chosen. Good 
health, good spirits, good fortune, and constitu-r 
tional good humour, may keep away, for a long 
season, the period of reflection. But these ar@ 
not permanent resources : ** The evil days come, 
and the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, 
I have no pleasure in them." The question is^ 
what shall we then think, of the objects that wq 
have pursued, and the lives that we have l^d, 
and the hopes that we have indulged, andi I 
trust it may not be necessary to add, — the dis^ 
appointment that has come upon us at the close^ 
May God grant us grace to think now, deterit 
jnine now, act now, as we ought to think, to de» 
termine, and to act ; and what pain, what sorrpWj 
what despair, may we not escape, at that hour^ 
when nothing human can avail us ! 
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In one word, my brethren^ it now remams^ 
that you chuse your own portion : God, or the 
world } the fountain of living waters, or the 
broken cisterns, which can hold no water. 
Were this life only in question, the advantage 
lies unspeakably with those, who forsake not the 
source of good. For what are the ordinary 
fruits of this desertion? Ask those who are 
called men of the world, and, if they tell you 
the truth, they must tell you, that they are not 
happy. The heart feels it, and, too frequently, 
the looks proclaim it ' And so it is, in ail 
schemes and contrivances of mere worldly en- 
jo3rment, the gravest, no less than th& most 
foolish. Indeed, it may be questioned, whether 
the gravity of this world, is not more intrin- 
sically foolish than its gaiety. They who make 
it their first object, to strive for wealth, or fame, or 
power, and who do so with the amplest success, 
are far from finding rest unto their souls. This 
privilege is reserved, for the meek and lowly of 
of heart ; while eager competitions, bitter heart- 
burnings, distracting anxieties, and killing dis- 
appointments, are, most commonly, the portion 
of ambitious, worldly adventurers. Nor are the 
votaries of pleasure, in any degree, more suc- 
cessful. He that had more experience than 
most men, of their false delights, has left it on 
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record, that " even in laughter the heart is sad, 
and the end of that mirth is heaviness/' Tu- 
multuous gaiety, is but the vain attempt of those 
who have no resources within, to escape from 
the burthen of themselves. For the time, they 
may partially succeed ; but what is their state 
of feeling in the morning ? The words of the 
prophet may be very justly borrowed to describe 
it : it is ** as a dream of a night vision ; as 
when a thirsty man dreameth, and behold, he 
drinketh ; but he awaketh, and behold, he is 
faint: his soul is empty, and his soul hath ap- 
petite.** In this present life, then, the advantajge 
lies not with those who cling to the world, and 
forsake their God. Biit who, at this side of the 
grave, can tell, how vast will be the difference 
in the life to come ? On such a subject, and 
in such a place, I am altogether indisposed to 
indulge in the rashness of conjecture. But the 
word of revealed truth settles the matter with 
sufficient clearness, to decide the choice of any 
rational being. In the invisible world (it is our 
Lord himself who so instructs us), in the invisible 
world, between the righteous and the sinner 
there is a great gulf fixed. On the one side, we 
hear the hewer of broken cisterns exclaiming, 
" Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue, for I am 
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tormented in this flame.** On the other side, 
we see Abraham placed at the celestial banquet, 
and Lazarus in his bosom. Then cometh the 
end : and the King is seated upon the throne of 
his glory j and these are the words which the King 
speaketh, unto them on his right hand : << Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you, from the foundation of the 
world." — " And they shall be before the throne 
of God, and shall serve him day and night in 
his temple, and He that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them. They shall hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, neither shall the 
sun ligl;it on them, nor any heat ; but the Lamb, 
which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters.*' 
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Saint John, v, 39. 

SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. OR: YE SEARCH THE 

SORIFTURES. 

The ambiguity of the Greek original of these 
words is well known : and, in this place, and on 
this occasion, an inquiry into their proper mean- 
ing may be no unsuitable exercise. Nor am I 
altogether without hope, that this inquiry may be 
interesting in the progress ; and, in the sequel, 
may afford us profitable matter of reflection. 

You are aware that the words, spsuvare ras 
ypa^ctg may be understood imperatively, or in- 
dicatively; as an injunction, or an assertion; 
Search the Scriptures, or Ye search the Scrip- 
tures. Our venerable translators have given 

* Act Seraion ; preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Dublin, before the University, for the degree of B.D. 1821. 
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the preference to the former rendering. And, 
writing when they wrote, their preference was 
quite natural. The Fathers and early ecde- 
isiastical writers, had, almost unanimously, ex- 
plained the passage, not as an assertion, but as a 
command; the only known exceptions being 
Nonnus, the Greek Paraphrast, and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who both flourished in the fifth 
-century. The commentators of the middle ages, 
in this, as in most other particulars, were exact 
copyists of the Fathers who went before them. 
And, on the revival of letters, and Reformation 
of the Church, the great body of interpreters, 
both Lutheran and Reformed, understood our 
Lord, as, in these expressions, authoritatively 
enjoining the study of the Scriptures. 

The lapse of two centuries, however, has 
afforded room for a re-judgment of the question. 
And a more extended, and, at the same time, a 
more minute examination of the context, has de- 
cided the most, and the best, of modem critics 
and expositors, to understand the passage in- 
dicatively ; and to explain it, as the significant 
assertion of an undisputed &ict. 

In venturing to coincide with this rendering 
and explanation, I am far from intending dis- 
respect to the writings of the Fathers. For 
the imost part, they were men of great abili^. 
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And, after a manly institution in the porch of 
human literature, they fixed their permanent 
abode in the temple of the Scriptures. " Their 
delight was in the law of the Lord : and in his law 
did they meditate day and night** And the 
result is manifest, in their labours. They mas- 
tered the meaning, while they imbibed the 
spirit, of both Testaments. They defined the 
boundaries, while they defended both the out- 
works and the citadel, of the Christian faith. 
Triumphant in controversy, they were unrivalled 
in exhortation : for every good purpose, whether 
of defence or attack, whether of reproof i advice, 
or consolation, the words of truth stood ready 
at their call ; and perhaps it might be scarcely 
an exaggeration to say, that, if* all existing copies 
of the Scripture were destroyed, the sacred 
volume could be restored from the writings of 
the Fathers. But their fertility in popular in- 
struction, and their familiarity with the words of 
Scripture, were by no means favourable to exact- 
ness of interpretation. In all the weightier 
matters of religion, indeed, in all express state- 
ments of the catholic truths of Christianity, they 
carefully respected the analogy of faith : but, in 
lesser points, and where the Christian verity was 
secure, they did not scruple to apply those 
passages, with which their memory was richly 
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stored^ in a manner not strictly accordant with 
Hie principles of a sounder critidsni. Their use, 
and their abuse, of allegorical interpretation, ar^ 
top notorious to be dwelt upon : and, indeed, it 
is more within my present limits to observe, that, 
in the ardour of practical exhortation, they were 
apt to urge upon their hearers detached portions 
of Holy Writ, without cautiously adverting to the 
bearings of the context ; a practice, which had a 
considerable, though, to themselves, probably, 
an imperceptible influence, on their more con- 
tinued, and more elaborate commentaries. The 
present text may furnish an example* If taken 
imperatively, it would supply a pithy and forcible 
topic of popular address : if taken indicatively, 
its independent force, its hortatory strength was 
gone ; and, however unquestionable its value and 
importance were, in union with its proper con- 
text, it could no more be urged as an awakening 
call ; it could no more be sounded in the ears 
of every Christian congregation, as the voice 
and the cc»nmand of Christ himself. Here, 
then, the judgment had, by no means, an open 
field ; the ground was pre-occupied, by a moral 
inclination, the more strong, because, in all 
likelihood, wholly unsuspected, to determine on 
one side, and without any close scrutiny, the 
mjBaning of l^hese ambiguous words. How the 
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Fathers determined, we already know ; and why 
they so determined, we have, perhaps, offered 
no improbable conjecture. 
. Again : when the great religious movement of 
the sixteenth century brought the Scriptures 
into, light ; when, instead of being smothered, 
they were searched, and when, by numerous and 
faithful versions, the people were re-instated in 
that sacred birthright, of which they had been 
so long, and so shamefully defrauded, it cannot 
be denied, that controversy sometimes took the 
lead of impartial exposition. The new division 
of the Bible into verses, while it facilitated 
reference, became a hindrance to the course of 
just interpretation. The flow of many an im* 
portant argument was broken and interrupted, 
while favourite texts, like insulated rocks, were 
continually seen to raise their heads above the 
stream. The maxim, that a good textuary is a 
good theologian, universally prevailed ; and, by. 
each contending party, short sentences of Scrip- 
ture were fluently and plausibly alleged, while, 
the context was too commonly disregarded, and 
parallel places were scarcely, if at all, examined, 
and compared. And here, again, the words, 
of our text may be adduced as an example. 
That dark tyrannical decree, which wrested the. 
Scriptures from, the hands of the laity, was justly, 
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reprobated by the first Reformers. Their zeal 
naturally broke forth in argument : and an argu- 
mentative spirit is not commonly disposed, nor^ 
if it were disposed, has it frequently sufficient 
leisure, to adjust the balance of conflicting evi- 
dence^ ** Search the Scriptures,*' appeared,* 
with much probability, to stand on the face of 
the Greek Testament; with equal probability 
it was thought to stand on the face of the Latin 
Vulgate ; for there^ as in the Greek, the words 
are of uncertain import. In a season of calm 
reflection, further inquiry might have seemed 
expedient ; but was it to be looked for, during 
the fervour of an agonistic conflict ? It does not 
appear, that such inquiry was instituted; nor,, 
under the existing circumstances, can the omission 
be jiist matter either of surpriise or censure.^ 
" Search the Scriptures," accordingly, became 
a religious watchword ; and the interpretation 
which threatened ta deprive the controversialist 
of this advantage, was, of course^ regarded with 
a jealous eyci But a season of reflection soon 
arrived; It was seen, that zealous Roman 
Catholics, interpreted the phrase as an injunction ; 
it was seen, that equally zealous Protestants, 
viewed it as a simple aflirmation. Good sense 
indicated, that the question was critical, not 
eontroyersial ; and the result has been^, that,' 
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from an early period of the last century, the best 
expositors of the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the 
Anglican Churches, are agreed in opinion, that 
the general tenor of our Lord*s expostulation^ 
the special bearing of the immediate context, 
and the known rules of justly-ordered com- 
position, oblige us to imderstand, and interpret, 
the disputed words, indicatively, — " Ye search 
th^ Scriptives." 

But it is proper, that we should examine, for 
ourselves, the grounds and reasons of the ques- 
tion. 

And, in the first place, let us briefly review 
the arguments which have been urged in sup- 
port of the imperative rendering, " Search the 
Scriptures/* 

It has been, said, that, in the indicative mood, 
whenever the second person plural of the pre* 
sent tense begins a sentence, unpreceded by a 
pronoun, or by some particle, that sentence 
wast be understood interrogatively : and that,, 
if, as in the present case, a question be not in- 
tended, the verb must then be read imperatively. 
An argument, which, if borne out by facts 
would place the matter beyond dispute. But 
learned commentators have produced abundant 
e>^amples, which contradict this ill-advised graiQ- 
matical caijiou ^ nor will it, prpbably, again be 
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alleged by atiy writer of respectable attain- 
liientSk 

It has been said, that, in a passage of Scrip- 
ture, wherever the sense is doubtful, and de^ 
pendent on the meaning affixed to some par- 
ticular word, that meaning ought to be preferred, 
which best agrees with the analogy of faith, and 
which most conduces to edification. And, on 
the strength of this rule, it has been argued, 
that, in the passage now under consideration, the 
word ipiuvars should be taken imperatively. 
But, in this case, the analogy of faith is wholly 
unconcerned; for either interpretation is ac- 
cordant with that analogy. Nor is it a tenable 
position, nor, if tenable, would it be a safe one, 
that, in such doubtful cases, the interpreter is, 
in the first instance, to consult his reader's edifi- 
cation. For the adoption of a rule so indefinite 
and flexible, would subject the Divine Word to 
the irregularities of human fancy : each inter- 
preter being at liberty to contend, that his mode 
of understanding each disputed text, is the most 
conducive to edification. The rule must, there- 
fore, be corrected : it must be understood, that 
the whole circumstances of the context shall be 
first attentively examined ; and, after such ex- 
amination, I think it will invariably be found, 
that the truest edification is derivable from that 
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sense, which best accords, not with some imagi- 
nary standard in the commentator's mind, but 
with the general scope and design of the sacred 
writen While, therefore, I must, on principle, 
dissent from the proposed interpretative canon, 
I am under no apprehension, th^t the meaning, 
which, in this particular .instance, I hope to 
establish by a more legitimate procedure, will 
be found deficient in practical results of the 
most important, and most edifying character. 

It has been said, that the word speupare is pe- 
culiarly em,phatic ; that it denotes a careful, dili- 
gent, and scrutinizing investigation ; and that 
such investigation of the Scriptures could hardly 
have been ascribed by our Lord to the Jewish 
people of his day. In reply, it might be urged, 
that several of the most acute and learned critics 
and lexicographers of modern times deny the 
reality of this emphasis, and bring no contempt- 
ible arguments in support of their denial* But, 
after much consideration, I am obliged to think 
that the word is emphatical : and, even so, I am 
not afraid to meet the opponents on their own 
ground ; and to contend, that our Lord might 
have attributed, and actually did attribute, to 
those whom he was addressing, no common 
diligence and perseverance in the study of the 
sacred Scriptures. This, however, will be suf- 
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ficiently apparent, in the sequel of the present 
discourse. Meantime, let the objectioil just 
stated, be attentively kept in mind, and, I trust, 
my hearers will soon find it, not merely obviated, 
but overthrown. 

These are the only arguments which I have 
been able to discover, in support of the impera^ 
tive rendering, " Search the Scriptures." I 
have tried to state them honestly, in their full 
force ; and I cannot account them of sujfficient 
weight, any longer to detain me from the pro- 
duction of reasons for the indicative rendering, 
" Ye search the Scriptures." 

My first reason shall be drawn from a con- 
sideration of the auditory to whom our Lord 
addressed the disputed words. We learn from 
Saint John, that thai auditory consisted of the 
Jews ; a designation used throughout the New 
Testament with much latitude, and variety; 
sometimes, applied to the whole body of the 
people ; and sometimes, to a particular class or 
division of that body. But, in the present case, 
it is evident from the context, that a very select 
and distinguished class of the Jews is intended : 
no mixed and tumultuous assemblage, but some 
regularly constituted tribunal, which was mak- 
ing authoritative inquiry into specific charges 
brought against our Lord; a tribunal, as it 
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appears from our Lord's majestic defetic^i: 
l^hich had before deputed a commission of 
Priests and Levites^ to ascertain the character 
^nd office of John the Baptist ; a tribunal, in a 
word, according to those best skilled in Jewish 
antiquities, none other than the great Sanhedrim, 
the supreme court both of civil and religious judi-i 
cature. Now, to enjoin it on the doctors of the 
great Sanhedrim to search the Scriptures, would 
have been at once needless, and offensive ; need* 
less, because they were, at all times, most dili- 
gent explorers of the Sacred Volume j and 
because, in our Lord's time especially, they 
were most copious, and most accurate, in the 
investigation of those prophecies in particular^ 
which respected the Messiah: and offensive^ 
because they made such investigation not only 
their employment, but their glory ; and felt no 
$maU complacency, in being hailed by popular 
acclamation, as ^ the foundations of the law, and 
the pillars of instruction.* By such an auditory, 
** Search the Scriptures," would have been 
deemed a ridiculous, and insulting precept j and 
indeed it would have ill accorded with the con-* 
summate prudence and delicacy which characH» 
terize all the discourses of our Lord. But take 
it as an assertion, and, while it strictly agreesi 
with th^ reality of thiii^s, it has all the &f ce of 
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dignified expostulaition, and admirably prepares 
the way, as we shall presently discover, for the 
remainder of our Lord's defence; a defence, 
which was at the moment, and which still con* 
tinues to be, the severest, and the most unanswer- 
able crimination, of those who sat in judgment 
on his works and words. 

Thus far, our attention has been directed ex- 
clusively to the words of the text. But if we 
examine these words as united with their con- 
text, the argument will gain much additional 
force. Let us, then, proceed gradually with this 
examination. The next words are, " For in them 
ye think ye have eternal life.'* Now, if the text 
be understood as an injunction, I do not see how 
the passage can be cleared from the charges of 
incoherence, and inconsequence. *^ Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life.** The latter clause of this sentence must be 
taken as an argument to enforce the former. 
But, how strange an argument? " Search the 
Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life : ** surely, their so thinking, afforded a suf- 
ficient pledge that they would not neglect the 
study of the Scriptures j and can we suppose our 
Lord so weak a reasoner, as to support his in- 
junction by a motive, which, on the very face, 
of it, roust have superseded all injunction ? If 
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indeed he had said, * Search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye may find eternal life,' the argument 
would, i9o far as these two clauses are concerned, 
and no further, have been clear, consecutive, and 
forcible. But our Lord did not employ these 
words. And my full conviction, that he never^ 
for a moment, lost sight of the closest order and 
coherence, obliges me to examine, whether the 
words which he did employ, do not, in another 
way, aflford an unexceptionable meaning. Let us 
then take the passage indicatively. " Ye search 
the Scriptuj-es ; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life.'' This is obvious, natural, and con- 
clusive. First, oui* Lord asserts that the Jewish 
doctors were diligent explorers of the Sacred 
Volume ; then, he assigns the reason of their 
diligence. * You are accuratie students of the 
Scripture : and why ? — because you think, that, 
in the Scripture you possess eternal life ; because 
you are persuaded, that the bare study of the 
law, will, ea: opere operator secure, beyond all 
doubt, your everlasting salvation.' Such was the 
assertion of our blessed Lord ; and observe, how 
it is borne out by the known, and recorded tenets 
of the Jewish teachers. * Whosoever,' say they, 
* is abundant in the study of the law, he multi- 
plieth unto himself eternal life.'— * Whosoever 
acquireth to himself the words of the law, hc^ 
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acquireth to himself eternal life.*—* Whosoever 
giveth his labour to the law in this world, he is 
worthy to receive an inheritance in the world to 
come.' So far, then, is our Lord from enjoining 
on the Jewish doctors the study of holy Scrip- 
ture, that he pointedly upbraids them, with pur- 
suing that study, from mercenary calculation ; 
with resting on the mere letter of Scripture, as 
their passport to a happy futurity; with making, 
as it were, a traffic and a barter, of so much 
mental labour, for so much heavenly enjoyment. 
" Ye search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life/' 

And thus, our way is cleared for a fiirthei* 
elucidation of the context : " Ye search the 
Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life : and they are they, which testify of me ; 
and ye will not come to me, that ye might have 
life.'' After what has been said, the connection 
of this passage is abundantly obvious. It is a 
grave, yet animated expostulation, distributed 
into four clauses, alternately opposed, the first 
clause to the third, and the second to the fourth : 
" Ye search the Scriptures j and they are they 
which testify of me : for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life ; and ye will not come to me, 
that ye might have life." As though our Lord 
had said ; — 'You are indefatigable scrutinizers of 
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the sacred writings, and yet fail to observe, that 
those writings are, eminently, and emphatically, 
the witnesses of my divine mission : you expect, 
in virtue of this laborious scrutiny, to obtain 
eternal life ; and yet, you will not come for its 
attainment, to me, the ready, unbought, and over- 
flowing fountain of eternal life.' Such is the clear 
itieaning of the passage ; and it is in full accord- 
ance with the historical truth of things. For, 
the more learned Jews, made it their chosen oc* 
cupation to investigate the Scriptures : they did 
so, in our Lord's time, with avowed anxiety to 
discover the signs and character of their expected; 
Messiah : but they read with a veil upon their 
hearts and minds ; and were, therefore, both un- 
able, and unwilling, to discover in the blessed 
Jesus, that Messiah, to whom all the law and the 
prophets did bear witness. In like manner, they 
were anxious to attain a state of future blessed- 
nea* : but they sought to attain it, by their own 
proudly independent efforts ; and therefore they 
scorned to receive it as a gift, and especially as 
a gift from Him, who ** was despised and rejected 
of men." And thus it is, that the incontrovert- 
ible dispositions and procedure of the Jews, con- 
^ire with the finished and methodical distribution 
of this context, to establish the indicative render- 
ing of the disputed words. Understand them ai^ 



an injunction^ and this beautiful order is de« 
stroyed ; and so destroyed, aS| at the same time, 
to weaken, if not to overthrow, an otherwise 
unassaila-ble agreement with historic truth. But 
understand them as an assertion, and all is ob*> 
viously consistent The character of the Jews 
stands forth in its true light, as unprofitable 
searchers of the sacred records. And the mas* 
terly composition is felt to be worthy of Him, 
who " spake as never man spake." 
. But it still remains to be examined^ how far 
the present interpretation of four connected 
clauses, agrees with the general scope and tenor 
of our Lord's argument. Let us, then, briefly 
advert to the scheme of his entire discourse. 
He had been brought before the Sanhedrim, to 
answer for the crime of healing a sick man on 
the Sabbath day. The first words that he uttered, 
subjected him to the still weightier charge, of 
blasphemy, of making himself equal with God^ 
And how does he meet this charge ? In the first 
place, and with incomparable dignity, by an as- 
sertion of his character and office, as the Son of 
God, and as the Son of Man. And then, turningi 
on his accusers, he convicts them, by the most 
powerful reasoning, and in a strain of calm, and 
yet indignant expostulation, of incredulity the 
liM^st inveterate, and the least excusable* H^ 
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recites, and graphically describes^ the varioi» 
kinds and degrees of evidence for his divine 
mission, which the Jewish doctors had examined 
and rejected. The testimony of John, the testi- 
mony of miraculous works, the testimony of the 
Father, the testimony of Moses, in whom they 
placed their special trust. * Ye sent unto John ; 
and did not believe his testimony : ye have wit- 
nessed my miracles ; and do not confess my 
power : ye have known the testimony of my 
Father, even a voice from heaven j and that tes- 
timony you will not receive : ye profess to trust 
in Moses, yet he wrote of me ; and his writings 
you will not believe.* Such is the scope of our 
Lord's argument ; one only branch of it, I have- 
purposely omitted in this brief review. " Ye 
search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life ; and they are they which testify 
of me ; and ye will not come to me, that ye might 
have life.** Who does not perceive, that this 
paragraph is cast in the same mould with all the 
preceding? Who does not feel, that the sym- 
metry of the whole composition would be dis- 
figured, and, what is of more consequence, the 
chain of a most linked and concatenated argu- 
ment broken, by converting this indignant ex- 
postulation, into a fragment of hortatory address ? 
The case, in my judgment, is too plainly made- 
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put, to admit of any further discussion. And 
I trust, no one of my hearers entertains a doubt,, 
that our Lord meant, not to enjoin upon his 
Jewish auditory the study of the Scriptures, but 
to upbraid them with having pursued that study> 
from mercenary motives, in a disbelieving spirit^ 
and without any view to the true spiritual welfare 
of their souls* 

The meaning thus established, will, I hope, 
not be found deficient in practical results of the. 
most important and most edifying character. 
From the case of the Jews, we may learn, how 
possible it is, not only to read the Scriptures, 
but to read them with attention, with diUgence, 
and even with some degree of lively interest, 
and, at the same time, to reap no other fruit 
from this study, than heightened responsibility 
and aggravated condemnation. And, at the 
present day, this lesson would seem to be par- 
ticularly seasonable. For, on the one hand, 
from a zeal very sincere, but not very con- 
siderate, the Scriptures are circulated in such 
a manner, as, unintentionally, I am sure, but 
still effectually, to countenance the notion, that 
the mere perusal, I had almost said the bare 
possession, of the Sacred Volume, may be avail- 
able for the attainment of eternal life ; whilst, on 
the other hand, we find melancholy proof, that 
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the Bibles indiscriminately scattered tiiroiigh the 
land, may be rendered instrumental to the most 
wicked and infernal purposes. The volume of 
Scripture is now in every hand. And men, 
without faith, without hope, without charity, 
without God in the world, are labouring to convert 
that volume, into the text-book of anarchy and 
atheism. The book, the chapter, and the verse, 
are unblushingly referred to, whence a disastrous 
and diabolical chymistry extracts the poison of 
blasphemy and unbelief. The shops, the markets, 
tibe stalls, the very courts of justice, are saturated 
with those materials of destruction temporal and 
eternal. And^ at such a time, and amidst such 
a deluge of unnatural impiety, the people ought 
to be set upon their guard. They ought to be 
instructed, how possible it is to read the Scrip* 
tures, not only without edification, but with 
moral and spiritual detriment. They ought to 
be made sensible, that the word of God, if it 
prove not a savour of life unto life, may become 
a savour of death unto death. They ought to 
be warned, in the same spirit, and, almost in the 
same words, with which our blessed Saviour 
warned the Jews of old : " Take heed how 
ye hear," was his solemn admonition ; and, from 
every pulpit in this nation, and by every minister 
of God's holy word, I could wigh to hear pro- 
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nouhced the seasonable, salutary warning, — - 
Beware how ye read ! 

But it is not merely by the illiterate vulgar, 
that the Scriptures may be unprofitably and 
dangerously read. In the last age, those infi- 
dels, who caUed themselves philosophical, were 
notoriously, and avowedly, unversed in the 
pages of inspiration. But, in the present day, 
it often happens, that philosophical infidels, are 
also philological divines. Men, daily and ela- 
borately conversant with the sacred text, aware 
of its difficulties, not altogether insensible to its 
beauties, and prepared, with some skill, and 
much pretension, to assail Scripture from Scrip- 
ture, truth from truth, revelation from revelation. 
The unbelievers of the last age, were content to 
borrow the materials of their baseless system, from 
the schools of Democritus and Pyrrho ; but those 
materials have been exhausted, and that system 
found untenable. Their successors, accordingly, 
with more effrontery, and, in one division of 
Europe, with greater success, have betaken 
themselves, at once to the study, and perversion 
of the Scriptures. And, though this be an un- 
conscious tribute to the supremacy of that volume, 
which cannot be assailed from without itself, it 
is still a melancholy spectacle, to see the chairs 
of foreign universities filled with prbfessbrs, who, 
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by every art of shallow, but imposing criticism, 
attempt to undermine that faith, which they have 
solemnly promised to maintain and to defend* 
From such deadly apostasy, notwithstanding the 
intrusion from abroad of much anti-Christian 
theology, we, of this favoured and religious 
empire, are yet happily preserved. The lips of 
our priests still keep knowledge ; our pulpits 
still proclaim the words of unsophisticated truth; 
our universities still train up the youth of these 
countries, in the faith of their fathers, and still 
send forth a clergy, learned in the Scriptures, 
and conscientiously attached to the principles of 
our Catholic and Apostolic Church. How long 
we may enjoy these blessings, it rests with in- 
scrutable Wisdom to determine. But of this we 
may rejmain assured, that such blessings can be 
individually enjoyed, so far only, as we are in* 
dividually prepared for their enjoyment, by the 
cultivation of piety in our hearts, humility in our 
minds, moderation in our tempers, and teach- 
ableness in all our intellectual pursuits. 

One word of practical admonition still remains. 
The text of this discourse may not, and, as I think, 
does not, directiy enjoin us to search the Scriptures. 
But reason, revelation, and our own consciences, 
may, and must abundantiy assure us, that, if we 
peglect the study of the Sacred Volume, or if w^ 
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pursue that study, from improper motives, in an 
improper manner, and to an improper end, we 
shall be held awfully responsible at the last day ; 
and the terrors of that day, who amongst us is 
prepared, wilfully, and fearlessly to encounter ? 
I do not, therefore, merely tell you, in the vague 
indefinite language of too many modern re- 
ligionists, to read the Scriptures ; but I exhort 
you, to pray for grace» in the words of our 
primitive and venerable Church, that you may 
* in such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest them, that by patience and 
comfort of God's holy Word, you may embrace, 
and ever hold fast, the blessed hope of everlasting 
life/ 
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ACTI^ X, 1. 

THERE WAS A CERTAIN MAN IN CJESAREA, CALLED COR- 
NELIUS ; A CENTURION OF TH5 BAND, CALI^ED THE 
ITALIAN BAND. 

This is the plain and simple opening, of a plain 
and simple narrative ; but the subject-matter of 
that narrative is peculiarly important : no less, 
than the first admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church of Christ : an event, pre-ordained from 
the foundation of the world ; foretold by a suc- 
cession of prophets, from the dying benediction 
of Noah, to the dying song of Symeon ; pre- 
figured by types and parables, in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in the New; matured by a long, 
but indispensable preparation of circumstances, 
in the Jewish and the Gentile world ; announced 
by our blessed Lord, as a leading object of his 
care on earth ; ushered in, by the ministration 
of angels, and by the voice of God, from hea- 
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ven ; sealed, by a miraculous effusion of the 
Holy Spirit j involving consequences of the ut- 
most range, and magnitude, — at this moment 
in operation, and to continue in progressive 
operation, till that glorious period, when, the 
fulness of the Gentiles being come in, blindness 
shall be removed from Israel; and all Israel 
shall be saved ; and all the ends of the world 
shall turn unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of 
the nations shall worship before him. 

The leading object of this narrative, in the 
tenth chapter of the Acts, may be compressed 
into a few words ; its instructive matter might 
be expanded into many volumes. 

Saint Peter had been intrusted, by his Divine 
Master, with the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven; that is, with the office and privilege of 
first opening, both to Jews, and Gentiles, the 
gates of the Christian Church. The former 
part of this commission, he had fulfilled, on the 
memorable day of Pentecost ; . when, through 
his ministry, there were added to the Church 
about three thousand souls. For the perform- 
ance of the latter part, he was not yet suitably 
prepared. Jewish prejudices still clung to his 
mind and heart ; he still accounted the Gentiles 
common and unclean ; he still esteemed them, 
unworthy of admission, into the ordinary society 
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of his countrymen, much less, of reception' into 
the solemn assembly of the Church of God. 

But a second Pentecost was near at hand. To 
correct the Apostle*s narrow, and erroneous views, 
a trance came upon him ; a mysterious, but, sig- 
nificant vision appeared; and the Divine voice 
instructed him, that, what God had cleansed, 
whether it were thing or person, he was neither 
to call, nor to consider, common, or unclean. No 
sooner had the vision closed, than, by God's special 
appointment, three messengers stood before the 
p^ate, from Caesarea, from Cornelius, a Roman 
centurion, and a Gentile, who had been visited by 
an angel, and divinely warned to send for Peter. 

Instructed by the Holy Spirit, the Apostle 
obeyed the heavenly call ; and hospitably re- 
ceived • those Gentile messengers, with whom, 
but an hour before, he would have accounted it 
a profanation to associate. The next day, accom- 
panied by six members of the Church in Joppa, 
wisely retained, as witnesses of what might hap- 
pen, he proceeded to Caesarea. (1) There, he 
found Cornelius, his family, and near friends, in 
a state of earnest expectation ; to whom he suc- 
cinctly, but impressively, stated the first prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ And, while he 
yet spake, the Holy Ghost fell on all them that 
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heard the word ; the same miraculous gifts were 
poured forth, as on the day of Pentecost ; these 
favoured Gentiles spake with tongues, and mag-; 
nified God j and Peter commanded them to be 
baptized, in the name of the Lord. 

In this remarkable transaction, there is much- 
that demands, and will repay, our particular at- 
tention : it is, accordingly, my purpose to ex* 
amine the circumstances of it, in the following 
discourse, confining myself to three important 
features in the history, the timej the place, and 
the character of Cornelius ; and concluding, with 
a brief statement of the practical result 

First, then, let us consider the timej providen. 
tially selected, for this great event. 

Immediately before his ascension, our Sa- 
viour's parting words conveyed to his apostles a 
two-fold prediction : " Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria ; and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.** The former branch of this pro- 
phecy, had, before the calling of Cornelius, been 
effectually fulfilled. In Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, during the space of eight 
years, the Gospel had been preached, to those 
of the circumcision only. And to the circum- 
cision it was thus exclusively confined, through 
the national prejudices of the Apostles themselves. 
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But, at some period, those prejudices were to be 
dissolved ; at some period, the latter division of 
our Lord's prophecy was to be accomplished; 
at some period, the apostolic testimony was to be 
extended to the uttermost part of the earth : 
" Other sheep I have,'* said the good Shepherd, 
" which are not of this fold j them also must I 
bring j and they shall hear my voice, and there 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd/' 

Now, for the commencement of this enlarged 
economy, what period was the most favourable ? 
A rational conviction of God's providential wis- 
dom, would pre-dispose us to reply, the very 
period that was chosen. And this we hope to 
prove, by satisfactory evidence. 

Had the Gentiles, from the first, been, ad- 
mitted into the Christian Church, their admis- 
sion must have inevitably impeded the con- 
version of the Jews, tenacious of privilege^ 
hitherto exclusively their own, and abhorrent 
even from all civil communion, with the heathen 
world. But, making the extreme supposition, 
that the Jews might have, at once, consented to 
a religious union, the Church could not, under 
such circumstances, have assumed its proper 

• 

shape and colour. From prophecy, from the; 
apostolic writings, and from the most obvious 
fitness, it is unquestionable, that in government, 
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discipline, and worship, the Christian Church was 
to be a liberalized modification of the Jewish. 
But, for the voluntary adoption of such a sys- 
tem, when the formation of a new system might 
have appeared fair matter of choice, the Gen- 
tiles were, in habit, and in feeling, alike indis- 
posed and unprepared. Collision and controversy 
would have prematurely afflicted the infant so- 
ciety ; and the first believers would have little 
merited that honourable distinction, and, what 
is of more consequence, that recommendation to 
a good degree of popular favour, —that they were 
" of one heart and of one soul/* Before the Gen- 
tiles, therefore, could safely be admitted, some 
considerable space of time was needful, towards 
the firm establishment of a system at unity with 
itself; a system, which should be a continuation, 
rather, of God's ancient Church, than the sub- 
stitution of a new one. The tree which the 
Almighty had planted, and watered, and en- 
closed, for himself, was not to be cut down, but 
re-invigorated ; arid, in order to this re-invigor- 
ation, it was not till after a due preparation of 
the parent-stock, that the branches of a wild 
olive-tree were to be engrafted : that is, in other 
words, when Judaism was fully modified into 
Christianity, and not sooner, the Gentiles were 
to be adopted, as members of the Church. 
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But, as it would have been dangerous to pre* 
cipitate the measure, so, on the other hand, to 
protract it might have been fatal. Gross Ju- 
daism but too early became the epidemic of 
the Christian community ; to counteract this 
growing disease, a foreign infusion was essential ; 
and, even with this aid, it is clear, both from 
the history of Saint Luke, and from the letters of 
Saint Paul, how difficult it was, to preserve a 
just temperament, equally remote from all ex- 
tremes. Thus, by the very exigencies of the 
case, a middle term seems to have been fixed, 
between the immediate admission, and the long- 
continued exclusion, of the Gentile world. 

Again : before the Gentiles could, with full 
advantage, be admitted, it was expedient, if not 
indispensable, that the moral efficacy of Chris- 
tianity should be established by moral evidence. 
The wiser heathen had long been, ardently, but 
unsuccessfully, in search of a medicine for the 
soul ; and it was not tUl after the Gospel had, 
in numberless instances, displayed its healing 
power, that its preachers could, fairly, or pru- 
dently, say to the disappointed moralist, — 
* What you seek is here.* For this purpose, 
also, time was needful : Christianity could not 
put forth her full strength, till the most trying 
emergencies arose ; and it was not immediately, 
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that the early converts experienced, in all their 
rigour, all the vicissitudes, of tribulation, and 
distress, and persecution, and famine, and naked- 
ness, and peril, and sword. But here, too, the 
Church could not long dispense with the assist- 
ance of the Gentiles. Jewish persecution gra- 
dually assumed a form, which menaced the 
extinction, at once of the Gospel and its teachers. 
A new accession of strength was, therefore, 
most desirable ; and it is evident from the 
apostolic history, that, in many instances, Gen- 
tile influence was a safeguard against the fury of 
Jewish intolerance. Thus, again, some middle 
term, between immediate admission, and pro* 
tracted exclusion, was best calculated to meet 
the exigencies of the case. 

Let us, now, consider the actual point of time, 
which was providentially selected. When Saint 
Peter was divinely commissioned to receive Cor- 
nelius into the Church, Christianity had been 
preached to the Jews alone, for about eight years. 
A period, sufficient to establish a just system of 
government, discipline, and worship ; yet not so 
far protracted, as to perpetuate the errors of 
gross Judaism : a period, sufficient, to evince, by 
sufferings, and trials, the moral efficacy of the 
Christian faith ; but not so far protracted as to 
preclude the accession of new strength in the 
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day of extreme necessity : a period, in a Wtod, 
coincident with that very middle term which, oh 
so many accounts, we have seen, was most suit- 
able for the safe and salutary admission of the 
Gentiles. 

But further : the Churches of Palestine, at 
this juncture, enjoyed a short calm, after the first 
Jewish persecution ; and were thence enabled, 
with due caution and solemnity, to investigate 
the extraordinary occurrences, both at Joppa and 
at Caesarea. The number of disciples already 
scattered, by that persecution, through the chief 
cities of the East, were so many ready instru- 
ments to promote the diffusion of the Gospel : 
and that number was soon to receive a consider- 
able accession, from the second persecution, 
under Herod Agrippa. Nor, let it be omitted, 
that Saint Paul was now amply qualified for his 
peculiar ministry, as Apostle of the Gentiles, by 
an interval of six years from his conversion, 
chiefly spent in the solitude, and silence, of the 
Desert Arabia; and in the unambitious retirement 
of his native city. All circumstances, therefore, 
now favourably conspirea. The constitution and 
worship of the Church, were placed beyond risk 
of innovation : gross Judaism required, and re- 
ceived, a check and counterpoise : the Christian 
religion had experimentally evinced its moral 
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power : the impending virulence of Jewish per- 
secution, called for an accession of strength to 
the weaker party : the short peace of the Church, 
silenced prejudice, by facilitating inquiry: the 
dispersion of many disciples, through the chief 
cities of the empire, favoured a rapid diffusion 
of the Gospel, through the known world : and 
the long preparation of Saint Paul, ensured the 
most well-directed energy in his approaching 
apostolic labours. May we not, therefore, safely 
assert, that, in the happiest selection of time, for 
commencing this extended economy, we have 
abundant evidence of God's providential wisdom? 
The place^ is the next particular to be con- 
sidered. Caesarea was the first city of Palestine j 
the seat of the Roman government ; inhabited 
principally by Gentiles; situated on the shore 
of the Mediterranean. (2) Thus, on the one 
hand, every facility for investigation was afforded, 
to the mother-Church of Jerusalem, tenacious of 
her hitherto inviolable separation from the Gen- 
tile world ; and, on the other hand, means were 
provided, at once, for immediately forming a 
large body of Gentile converts, and for rapidly 
disseminating the faith, through other branches 
of the empire. Had the scene of this great event, 
Jbeen out of Palestine, misconception and mis- 
representation, operating on the jealousy of 
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Jewish Christians, must have excited a deadly 
schism in the Church. Had any other city of 
Palestine been chosen, it could neither have 
afforded an adequate number of GentUe inhabits 
ants, nor left room for presenting the truths of 
Christianity, to individuals of weight and in- 
fluence among the Gentiles ; nor provided means, 
alike obvious and effectual, for announcing, from 
the seat of government, by various channels of 
intercourse, the glad tidings of salvation, to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. These things I 
have intimated briefly, instead of expanding them 
into a lengthened argument, not from any doubt, 
but from a strong conviction, of their great im- 
portance. Words would but detract from their 
intrinsic value ; they are proposed, that they may 
be examined ; and my persuasion is, that, the 
more attentively they are examined, the more 
satisfactorily it will appear, that no place, in the 
whole world, could have been selected, so favour- 
able for the first conversion of the Gentiles, as 
the city of Csesarea. 

It remains, that we advert, in a few words, 
to the character of Cornelius. His habits were 
those, rather of a devout Jew, than of a philo- 
sophic Gentile, much less of a military heathem 
He feared God, he fasted, he prayed, he observed 
the Jewish hours of devotion, he gave nmch 
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alms to the Jewish people. Could any imaginr 
able circumstances, short of actual conformity, 
have been better calculated to disarm the pre-: 
judices of a Jewish zealot. And they had dis- 
armed them : for the sacred historian avouches, 
that Cornelius was " of good report among all 
the nation of the Jews.** Among the Gentiles, 
his estimation could not have been inferior. Of 
their own stock, a Gentile of the Gentiles, he had 
attained an honourable rank in that profession, 
accounted the most honourable in itself, and a 
necessary passport to all higher distinctions in the 
Roman empire. Possessing considerable wealth, 
he had gained it worthily, for he was a just man j- 
and he dispensed it generously, for his bounty 
was not only known among men, but approved 
unto God. His pure integrity, his rare humanity^ 
his affectionate attachment to his kinsmen and 
his friends, all evident from Saint Luke's narra- 
tive, all prove, that those who knew him, must 
have loved him ; all point to the conclusion, that 
truth itself must have been strengthened by, his 
adoption of it. His military station, too, gave 
him a commanding influence over many minds, 
which it appears he most beneficially exerted: 
while the moral efficacy of his good example may 
be inferred, from the promptitude with which 
numerous friends attended his call* to meet the 
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Apostle ; but, more especially, from their cordial 
and unqualified agreement with him, in reverence 
towards God, and anxiety on the great subject 
of religion : " Now, therefore,** said Cornelius 
unto Peter, " we are all here present before God, 
to hear all things that are commanded thee of 
God.** Such a Gentile, we do not elsewhere 
read of: and, with the whole train of circum- 
stances before us, in every step and stage of 
which, a special providence is visibly it is not, 
surely, too much to conclude, that the existence 
of such a man, in such a place, at such a time^: 
and to such a purpose, was altogether and abso- 
lutely a divine appointment. 

On the practical result, it were superfluous to 
dwell. I am sure you will excuse me, for having 
thus long detained you, concerning distant times, 
places now insignificant (3), and a character, 
mentioned but in one short narrative ; because 
I am satisfied, you will agree with me, that those 
times, those places, and that character, are of 
great importance in the Christian dispensation. 
The coincidence here exhibited, is a most re- 
markable arrangement of providential wisdom. 
The communication of Christianity, in this pre- 
cise way, was an event above the reach of human 
forethought ; big with consequences, far beyond 
the range of human calculation. Safely, and 
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effectually, to enlighten the Gentiles was the 
great object : and, if it were given as a problem, 
to discover the best means for its accomplish- 
ment, where is the human, where the angelic in- 
telligence, that could presume to suggest better 
means, than those actually pursued ? In all ap- 
pearance, no time in the Christian annals, was 
so favourable as that short rest of the Churches 
in Palestine ; no place in the world, so well cir- 
cumstanced as Caesarea ; no individual among 
the Gentiles, so well prepared and qualified, as 
Cornelius the Centurion. The possible contin- 
gencies which might have prevented this coinci- 
dence, and the actual combinations which were 
necessary to effect it, are so various, as not merely 
to preclude enumeration, but even to baffle our 
utmost powers of conception. Man could not 
have thus disposed and regulated events. It 
was the work of Him " who hath made of one 
blood, all nations of men, for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth; and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation." 
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Romans viii. S, 4. 

WHAT THE LAW COULD NOT DO, IN THAT IT WAS WEAK 
THROUGH THE FLESH, GOD, SENDING HIS OWN SON, 
IN THE LIKENESS OF SINFUL FLESH, AND FOR SIN, 
CONDEMNED SIN IN THE FLESH ; THAT THE RIGHTE- 
OUSNESS OF THE LAW MIGHT BE FULFILLED IN US, 
WHO WALK, NOT AFTER THE FLESH, BUT AFTER THE 
SPIRIT. 

Throughout this entire Epistle to the Romans, 
and especially in the seventh and eighth chapters, 
it is the great object of Saint Paul, to enforce a 
leading principle of Christianity : namely, that 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is alone 
competent to heal the spiritual diseases, and 
supply the spiritual wants, of our fallen nature. 

To effect this gracious purpose, even the pure 
and holy law of God is wholly insufficient. It is 
little, merely to know our duty : the devils also 
know J but their knowledge aggravates their 
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misery. It is more, to approve what is right: 
but who does not feel, that the cold conviction 
of our judgment, can do little against the head* 
long propensities of inclination ? It is more istill, 
to have our affections engaged by the loveliness 
of virtue : but even here, inveterate habits, and 
sudden temptations, and counter-attractions, 
may keep us in a state of hopeless bondage, or» 
at best, of unsuccessful conflict. The truth is, 
and, with the whole scope of the apostle's argu- 
ment in our view, and with the accumulated 
experience of ages before us, we may fearlessly 
assert it, that, not the most perfect rule of duty, 
not all the commandments of the Old Testament, 
not all the precepts of the New, not the sincerest 
wishes of our hearts, not the most strenuous 
exertions of our powers, are, in themselves, suf- 
ficient to give purity to the mind, and peace to 
the conscience. Some new, some inspiriting, 
some victorious principle(l) must be established 
within us, before we can attain a state of free* 
dom and of power. And this principle is to be 
derived only from the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, received, apprehended, and felt, not 
merely as a body of moral instruction, but as a 
system of spiritual influence. All this may here 
be safely asserted, inasmuch as precisely this, is 
the doctrine of our present text : for, ** what 
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the law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the fleshy God, sending his only Son, in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh; that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who walk, not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit." 

It is, indeed, very commonly imagined, that 
instruction, and prohibition, and exhortation, 
and the fear of punishment, and the hope 6f 
reward, may bring us to the discharge of our 
duty, and, consequently, give us the tranquillity 
of a good conscience. But far difierent was the 
judgment of St. Paul. In the seventh chapter 
of this Epistle, he draws a picture, which proves, 
more forcibly than a thousand arguments, that, 
•* if in such things only, we had hope, we should 
be of all men most miserable**' He there places 
before us a person, whose understanding is en- 
lightened by the knowledge of good and evil ; 
who willingly admits that " the law is holy, just, 
and good ;*' who has aii earnest wish *« to per- 
form*' that which is " good,** and who " hates 
that which is evil ;** who " delights in the law of 
God, after the inner man, ** and " serves it with 
his mind.** Of such a man; it cannot be doubted, 
that he is largely instructed; that he reveres 
the prohibitions, and is awakened by the ex- 
hortations, of the divine law ; that he is influenced 
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even by higher motives, than the drea4 of 
future punishment, and the hope of future re» 
ward ; and yet, what is actually the moral and 
Sfpiritual condition of this man? We learn it 
from his own lips : he complains, and bitterly 
complains, that he is "carnal,** " sold under sin,*' 
that " in his flesh, dwelleth no good thing j ** that 
" the good which he would, he does not, but the 
evil which he would not, that he does j** that he 
" feels a law in his members, warring against the 
Jaw of his mind, and bringing him into captivity 
to the law of sin ; ** and he concludes this melan-i 
choly exhibition of human inconsistency, with an 
exclamation of deep mental agony, — " wretched 
man that I am ! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ! ** 

This is the utmost which can be eflfected, in* 
dependently of those higher influences, that im« 
parted strength, that ** law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus **, which alone can make us free, 
from " the law of sin and death/* (2) But, let it 
be carefully observed, that this state, low, im^ 
perfect, and unsatisfactory, as we must confess 
it to be, is far preferable to that frigid" indifc 
ference, in which most men are content to live, 
respecting their spiritual state ; respecting those 
tempers, habits, and tastes, which cannot be 
shaken off at the moment of death ; which must 

y 4 
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cling to them, through all the changes of the 
unseen and everlasting world. The person here 
described by the Apostle, is, at least, thoroughly 
awake and in earnest j he is serious, reflective, 
and anxious for improvement ; he feels the 
weight and misery of his evil nature j it is 
grievous, it is intolerable. There is no wish to 
lower the standard of goodness j no reserve, in 
favour of any cherished sin j no attempt, to re- 
concile the hope of future happiness, with the 
continuance of present evil. He, evidently, 
and earnestly, longs after immediate, imiversal, 
and complete deliverance from his wrong pro- 
pensities. He speaks the words of deep inward 
feeling ; a language, which hypocrisy could 
not counterfeit, and which insensibility could 
pot invent : " Wretched man that I am ! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death !** 
If human language ever was the index of human 
feeling, we may here discern that repentance, 
which is the forerunner of true faith ; that 
poverty of spirit, which leadeth to the kingdom 
of Heaven ; that sighing of a contrite heart, 
which God doth not despise. 

God doth not despise it, my brethren : and 
observe, in the present instance, how immediately, 
I had almost said how instantaneously, this 
fervent aspiration is followed by a sense of de- 
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liverance and safety, — "I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ! ** The transition is rapid, 
vehement, unstudied : it is the quick return of 
gratitude, for unexpected mercy ; it is the sudden 
emotion of a heart, rejoicing in the change, 
from death to life, from wretchedness to peace, 
from fruitless conflict, to victorious freedom. 
He who, till this moment, had been a culprit self- 
accused and self condemned, a captive to the 
law of sin and death, now feels himself restored 
to the calm approval of his own conscience, to 
the influences of divine grace, to the employment 
of all his powers in the love and service of his 
Maker. (3) In the full consciousness of this 
happy transformation, he briefly sums up his 
past wretchedness, in a few significant words, as 
if to dismiss it for ever *, and then triumphantly 
exclaims, " There is, therefore, now no con- 
demnation, to them, which are in Christ Jesus ; 
who walk, not after the flesh, but after the spirit} 
for the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
has made me free from the law of sin and death/' 
And, in the words of our text, he gratefully 
recognizes the influential agency, by which this 
happy change was accomplished : for, ** What 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through 
the flesh, God, sending his own Son, in the like* 

* Rom. vii. 25. 
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ness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin 
in the flesh ; that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us, who walk, not after the 
flesh, but after the spirit'' 

And here, it may be useftil to consider the 
general character of the Apostle's language, 
throughout this whole chapter* It is, certainly^ 
no slight, superficial, merely outward change, 
that he describes. The whole man is renewed, 
in body, soul, and spirit. A principle, unknown, 
or at least unfelt before, is now become the 
ruling principle of heart and life. And the 
subjects of this principle, are designated, by 
marks too distinct and definite, to leave any 
doubt respecting the reality of the change 
within them : — they *• mind,*' they relish, they 
think upon, *^ the things of the spirit ; *' they are 
f* spiritually minded, which is life and peace.'' 
The sph'it dwelleth in them : the spirit of God, 
the spirit of Christ, the spirit of him who raised 
up Christ from the dead, the spirit by which 
they are led, after which they walk, and through 
which they mortify the deeds of the body. They 
are become the sons of God ; they have received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby they cry Abba, 
Father! They know and feel, that they are 
the children of God ; and if children, then 
heirs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. 
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*« They are raised above the fear of tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked-* 
ness, or peril, or sword j in all these things being 
more than conquerors, through Him that loved 
them." And finally, they are persuaded, on the 
surest grounds, that ** neither life, nor death, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate them from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." 

This is <« what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh : " thus it is, that 
•* the righteousness of the law is fulfilled, in those 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.'^ 
The change, here described, is deep, inward^ 
universal ; the very sources of thought and ac- 
tion are purified, by that blessed Spirit, which 
inspires every holy desire, every pious disposition, 
every humane and charitable temper. Goodness 
has now become the natural, unforced move- 
ment, of the mind and heart j peace with God, 
and peace with man, are the blessed conse* 
quencesj servile fear is fledj filial confidence 
suppUes its place; an unpresumptuous confl* 
dence, which rests, not on the eflicacy of human 
exertions, but on the omnipotence of divine 
grace* (4) For, be it observed, throughout the 
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whole of this instructive chapter, every thing 
good, and estimable, is clearly referred to the 
operation of God's Holy Spirit. From this Spirit, 
we are here taught and encouraged to seek all 
comfort for the present, all hope for the future, 
all strength in the hour of temptation, all for- 
titude amidst the changes and chances of this 
mortal life, all quiet and assurance, in that 
trying hour, when we must exchange time for 
eternity. It is, in truth, the essence at once of 
Christian humility, and Christian strength, to 
know and feel, not as a theory contained in 
books, but as a truth experimented in real life, 
that, in ourselves, we are poor, weak, helpless 
beings, and that our sufficiency is entirely of 
God» And this lesson is, perhaps, not more 
forcibly inculcated in any part of Scripture, than 
in those very chapters of Saint Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans, which have been the object of our 
present consideration. 

In the seventh chapter, we have a picture of 
human infirmity, which the hand of a master only 
could have drawn. A truly conscientious man, 
with a moral mind, and a keen perception of 
right and wrong ; not only sincere, but ardent, 
in his wish to be outwardly and inwardly con» 
formed to the law of God ; engaged in a long, 
a strenuous, a persevering struggle, with the 
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wrong propensities of his nature. And what is 
the result ? Nothing but shame and disappoint- 
ment. His conduct directly at variance with his 
principles and feelings ; the higher powers of his 
mind enslaved by his animal instincts ; a melan- 
choly succession of resolutions and relapses, with- 
out advance, or progress, or a gleam of comfort. 
He deplores his weakness ; he confesses his de- 
pravity ; he can utter only the language of hu- 
miliation and sorrow. 

And such must ever be the result of merely 
human eflTorts. Nay, the more earnest, and 
anxious, such eflTorts are, the more entirely will 
their insuflSciency be felt. For that conscien- 
tiousness, which must be at the bottom of all 
such efforts, greatly enlarges spiritual perception, 
and deepens spiritual feeling. It makes men 
sensible of errors and omissions, which, in a less 
advanced state, would pass unheeded ; it teaches 
them, that God's commandments are exceeding 
broad j it shows the vast disproportion, between 
what we wish, and what we can accomplish ; in 
a word, wherever conscience is thoroughly awake, 
arguments will be needless, to convince us, that, 
without the special influence of God's Holy 
Spirit, we can neither think nor do, any thing 
that is rightful. 

Thus much for the moral painting of the 
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seventh chapter to the Romans : in the eighth 
chapter, we are introduced to a more cheerful 
prospect We there behold the same person, 
who had so long, and so painfully, toiled through 
a course of fruitless efforts, and disappointed 
hopes, at once informed and actuated by a prin- 
ciple of life, and strength, and powen We see 
him peaceful, happy, and serene; freed from 
every distracting inquietude about the present, 
from all tormenting care about the future : de- 
voted to the love and service of that God, who 
saved him from the bitterness of sin and death ; 
quietly receiving, and prepared henceforward to 
receive, all events, as from his heavenly Fathered 
hand, in fiiU assurance that they are ordained, 
or permitted, no less by infinite goodness, than 
by almighty power. He loves God, and he there- 
fore knows, that all things wil], sooner or later, 
** work together for his good j '* he trusts in Godj 
and is therefore ready to go, at his summons, 
from the world that is seen, to the work! tiiat is 
unseen,*— being p^suaded that <* neither life^ 
nor deatli) nor things present, nor things to comei 
not height^ nor depth, nor any other creature^ 
shall be able to separate him from the love of 
God, which is m Christ Jesus our Lord.** 

This, my brethren, is no picture of the ima- 
gination ; no antiquated ceremonial controversy ; 
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no obsolete queistion, about the lighter matters 
of the law* It is a picture of the human heart ; 
a controversy between the powers of light and 
darkness; a question, that involves our ever- 
lasting interests. It caUs us to considerations^ 
which, in the sight of accountable beings, possibly 
on the verge of eternity, certainly at no great 
distance from it, should outweigh all earthly 
things* It calls us, to examine with all diligent 
seriousness, whether we are in captivity to the 
law of sin and death, or enfranchised by the law 
of the spirit of life ; whether we are carnally 
minded, which is death, or spiritually mindedi 
which is life and peace ; whether we lie sunk in 
the bondage of corruption, or move in the light 
of heaven, with the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. The importance of these questions, can 
be adequately known only in the future world, 
for there alone will be fully disclosed) the in* 
trinsic nattu*e of sin and holiness^ with the whole 
train g£ their never-ending consequences. But 
even now, let us put these questions to our own 
souls : what are we ? what is our course of life 9 
to what purpose are we living? to what place 
are we going ? to heaven or to hell ? These are 
questions, which it behoves every one of us, in 
the secret chambers, each of our individual con- 
science, to ask and to answer. And if these 
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questions do not awaken us, neither will we hear, 
though one were to rise from the dead. 

And now, I would conclude, with a few plain 
and simple observations. The conflict and the 
victory, which we have been led this day to con- 
sider, unquestionably respect ourselves : we are, 
all of us, more or less, engaged in this conflict, 
and in pursuit of this victory. And' we must be 
conscious, how possible it is, that much real 
concern may be felt, and, at the same time, little 
positive advances made, in this most important 
of all concerns. The causes of failure are nu- 
merous ; none perhaps is more frequent, than a 
presumptuous confidence in our own strength, 
our own wisdom, our own resolution. In the 
passages of Scripture, which we have been exa^ 
mining throughout this discourse, this error has 
been abundantly exposed; to enlarge upon it 
here would be useless repetition. I shall, there- 
fore, simply say, that our great security will be, 
to betake ourselves, with singleness and sim- 
plicity of heart, to that grace which alone is suf- 
ficient for us ; disclaiming, not merely in words, 
but in thought, all confidence in ourselves, and 
relying solely, on the communicative goodness 
of Him (5), from whom all holy desires, all good 
councils, and all just works do proceed. 

But let me not be misapprehended ; let it not 
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be supposed, that we are to be indolent and 
inactive, under the pretext of waiting for an 
influx of irresistible grace. True Christianity 
is rational and sober. It disclaims enthusiasm 
on the one hand, as decidedly, as it rejects pha- 
risaical coldness on the other. It employs all 
the powers and faculties of man, upon their best 
and noblest objects. It is throughout, and from 
the commencement, a system of well-regulated 
activity; in which, while God is the supreme 
director, man has also his part and place as- 
signed. So indispensable, indeed, is exertion 
on our part, that, without human co-operation. 
Divine grace itself would cease to be effica- 
cious. (6) We are called, therefore, to alert- 
ness and alacrity. Throughout the whole pro- 
cess, we are to be employed ; but so to be em- 
ployed, that external activity shall not hinder 
repose within. Grace is to be obtained, by 
fervent energetic prayer : " Ask and it shall be 
given you ; seek and ye shall find ; knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.'* Grace is to 
be employed, with unremitting assiduity : ** Work 
out," says the apostle, " your own salvation, for 
it is God that worketh in you, of his own good 
pleasure, both to will and to do.'* Grace is to 
be cherished, with delicacy : " Grieve not the 
spirit, quenck not the spirit." Grace is to pro- 
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duce its final effect, only through our unshrink- 
ing resolution : for " We have need of persever- 
ance, that, after we have done the will of God, 
we might receive his promise." We are " God's 
husbandry : '* but then, we are ourselves to plant, 
we are ourselves to water, in order that God 
may cause us to grow, and to bring forth the 
fruits of the Spirit. We are " God's building :'* (7) 
but God employs our own instrumental agency : 
we are to edify ourselves in love, and our bre- 
thren also : we are to select the materials, with 
skill and judgment ; imperishable materials, able 
to withstand the fire; and with which, having 
built, our workmanship shall approve • itself, at 
the last great day. 

Thus, my brethren, we are called to be workers 
together with God : and the more strenuous we 
are, the more abundantly shall we receive the 
continual dew of his blessing. Grace is im- 
parted, only that it may be employed. Let us^ 
then, be diligent j let us be persevering : never 
desirous to have the necessity superseded, either 
of continual assiduity, or of continual depend- 
ance. And let us ever cherish the conviction, 
that we are strictly pensioners on the divine 
bounty ; that, from day to day, and from hour to 
hour, we have need of the divine support ; that, if 
this support were withdrawn, but for a moment. 
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we should be unsafe, (8) When the Children of 
Israel were fed with manna in the wilderness, 
they were supphed from day to day ; no store, 
no accumulation, was permitted: and the rea- 
son was, that they might practically imbibe a reli- 
ance on divine Proiidence. Now, so it is, also, 
in the economy of grace : grace for to-morrow, 
is not given us to-day ; grace for the next hour, 
is not accorded to us in the present. So wisely, 
and so beneficially, are matters ordered, that 
our very helplessness and dependance are thus 
made the occasion, and the motive, of continual 
watchfulness, of cheerful activity, and, above 
all, of deep, of earnest, and of instant prayer. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



(1) Page 325.] This principle is, in fact, the essence of 
faith, hope, ani charity: or, in the apostle's phrase, it is 
Faith energetic through love. * 

We are told, by the great Doctor of grace, that the divine 
law itself killeth, unless we are quickened by the Spirit of 
God ; which, again, is operative, not by hearing, but obey* 
ing ; not by study, but by love, f 

The process, then, is simply this : by faith, we implore 
God's mercy, to impart, what he enjoins ; and, through the 
sweetness of divine grace, to make obedience more delight* 
ful, than any profit or pleasure of the opposite course, j: 

The results are beautifully given, by a writer of the last 
age: — 

^ But come ; since you are so much afraid of hardships 
in religion, there is a way, known indeed to few, —one secret 
way, of avoiding them. 

How ? And yet be saved ? 

Or else, I am sure, the secret will be worth little. But 
you are too well instructed in sound principles of piety, to 

• TUtis 5** ceyamis fvtpyovfAevri. — Gal. v. 6. 

f ' Lex Dei atque doctrina, quamvis sancta, et justa, et bona, tamen 
occidit, si non \ivificet Spiritus ; per quern fit, non ut audiendo, sed ut 
obediendo, neque ut lectione, sed ut dilectione, teneatur.*— S. Augustin. 
£p. ccxYii. cap. iv. Op. Tom. ii. p. 803. edit. Benedict. 

I ' Per fidem, confugiat [anima] ad misericordiam Dei, ut det quod 
jubet ; atque, inspiratA gratiae suavitate, per Spiritum Sanctum, fadat plus 
delectare quod praedpit, quam delectat quod impedit.* ^ Ibid. 
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think thete can be anj safe way, of obtaining a share in., 
that happiness, which the Redeemer has purchased, without 
submitting to the burthen of obeying his commandments. 

However, you are desirous to hear it. 

In a word, it is hve. 

Love Him ; and, then, your obedience will be no burthen 
to you. The commands of Christ must be obeyed : but you 
may be eased of what is troublesome and difficult in this 
obedience, if you can get your heart touched with this divine 
affection. 

Observe, what a wonderful effect this sentiment of love is 
capable of producing, in those persons, whose hearts are 
tender, and susceptible of deep impressions : how great an 
alteration it makes, not only in the course of their conduct, 
but in their very sensations and judgment. They think 
nothing too much, which they can do, or undergo, for the 
sake of the beloved person. They give up their own inclin- 
ation and interest, even with pleasure. - The hardest things 
become easy, the most irksome offices delightful, near the 
object of their affection. They are not tired of their assi- 
duities, or greedy of any recompense for them : happy, so 
long as they are able to please ; and amply rewarded, in 
the very performance, and the kind acceptance, of their ser- 
vices. 

How unlike are all those, who serve for hire ? No matter 
how little they do, provided you will but be content witli it. 
There is, in their motions, a sluggishness, a reluctance, that 
perpetually demands the spur. In brief, they are not serving 
you, but themselves. Neither side is pleased ; your business, 
is but ill discharged, and their employment is one continual 
struggle against difficulties. 

Many excellent things have been spoken, and very justly, 
of many excellent graces, and virtues : but there is none of 
them, to be compared with that which is here recommended 
to you. It is the first, and great commandment. It is 
that, on which hang all the law and the prophets ; and that, 
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finally, on which, above all things, your own happiness 
depends. 

" There be nine things, which I have judged in mine 
heart to be happy ; and the tenth, I will utter. A man that 
hath joy of his children ; and he that liveth to see the fall of 
his enemy : that dwelleth with a wife of understanding ; and 
that hath not slipped with his tongue : that hath not served 
a man more unworthy than himself; that hath found pru- 
dence ; that speaketh in the ears of him that will hear ; how 
great is he, that findeth wisdom? And none of these, ift 
above him that feareth the Lord : but the Love of the Ix/rd 
passeth all things ; he that holdeth it, to whom shall he be 
likened ? " 

To none indeed on earth : but he may be likened to those 
happy spirits above, that encompass the throne of God; 
who, seeing Him as He is, are filled with the light of his 
countenance. And he shall be joined, in due time, to their 
society; and, with them, worship, serve, and possess the 
supreme object of his affections ; the source and author of 
every thing that is fair, and good, and lovely; and the 
boimdless ocean, to which it all returns, and, in which, it will 
be swallowed up, and yet not lost, for ever/ — Ogden, IX, 
Serm. on Prayer. , . 

(2) Page S27.] Tlie judgment of the primitive church, 
as might naturally have been expected, is in complete accord- 
ance with that of the apostle. 

The Fathers were by no means satisfied, either with an 
imaginary, or merely outward, righteousness; they sought 
after a real, and intrinsic change. It was not enough, that 
a man should be accounted just ; he must really he made so. 
And, while all self-fabricated righteousness was unequivocally 
discarded, the righteousness of God, the righteousness com- 
municated by God, was invariably described, not as notional, 
but as solid, substantial, and proceeding from that Spirit 
which giveth inward life. On this subject, the writings of 
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S. Augustine are particularly full, and satisfactory. Some 
passages are given in the margin. * 

How thoroughly the Church of England is, on this subject, 
imbued with the spirit of the ancient church, will be seen, 
in the following extract from one of her ablest divines. 

< Unto that assent of faith, or belief in Christ, whereby the 
just shall live, such a knowledge of him, and of his attributes, 
is required, as shall enstamp our wills and affections, with 
the living image of his goodness, and imitable perfections, 
as truly, as matters merely speculative, imprint their shape 
upon the understanding, of objects visible, theirs upon the 
eye. And the perfection of this knowledge, consists in such 
an impression of Christ's similitude, as the seal leaves on the 
wax. Our knowledge of moral objects, and especially of 
divine objects, which are as essentially good as true, is im- 
perfect, unless it include a solid impression of their goodness, 
•as well as a superficial resemblance of their truth. 

We may define the Faith, by which the just doth live, to 
be a firm, and constant assent, or adherence, unto the mer- 
cies, and loving-kindness, of the Lord ; or, generally, to the 
spiritual food, exhibited in his sacred word, as much better 
than this life itself, and all the contentments, of which it is 

* Nemo ei dicit sic hominem factum ut de justitia quidem posset in 
peccatum ire, et de peccato ad justitiam redire non posset ; sed ut in pec- 
catum iret sufiecit ei liberum arbitrium ; ut autem redeat ad justitiam, 
opus habet medico, quoniam sanus non est, opus habet vivificatore, quia 
mortuus est.. 

Ad peccatum valet mors animae quam deseruit vita sua, hoc est Deus 
ejus, quae necesse est mortua opera faciat, donee Christi gratia reviviscat. 
— De Natura et Gratia, cap. xxiii. Tom. x. p. 138. 

Quaestionem mihi proposui de gratiH Novi Testament!, propter quam 
Yerbum caro factum est ; id est, qui Filius Dei erat, homo factus est, 
naturam suscipiendo nostram, non amittendo suam. Per quod et nobis 
recipientibus eum potestas daretur, ut qui eramus homines, filii Dei fiere- 
mus, participatione incommutabilis boni in melius commutati, non ad 
temporalcm felicitatem, sed ad vitae aeternae quae sola beata est adop- 
tionem» — Lib. ad Honorat. Ep. cxl. cap. xxxviii. Tom. ii. p. 454. 
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capable ; an adherence, grounded on a taste, or relish of the 
sweetness of this spiritual food, wrought in the soul, or 
heart of man, by the spirit of Christ. The expressions are, 
for the most part, the prophet David's ; not metaphorical, 
as some may fancy ; much less, equivocal ; but proper, and 
homogeneal to the subject defined. For, whatever internal 
Affinity, or real identity of meaning, there is, or can be> 
between life temporal, and immortal, the same may be 
found, between food spiritual, and corporal. 

Since our Lord Jesus Christ, is as the abridgment, or 
visible model, of his Father's incomprehensible goodness; 
since Christ's heavenly disposition, is the pattern or arche* 
typey after whose similitude a Christian's life must be framed^ 
we may then be. rightly said to believe his incarnation, life, 
•death, and passion, when, as the apostle speaks, the same 
mind is in us, which was in him ; when we are not only 
willing to lay down our lives for the brethren, a^ he did hi^ 
for us, but when our lives and conversations entirely ex- 
press the true proportion of that absolute perfection, which 
shined in his human nature, as it did in the glory of the 
Godhead.' — Dr. Tliomas Jackson. Works, vol. i. pp. 66^ 
667. 683. 

(3) Page 329*] * The habitation and resting-place of the 
Spirit, is humility, love, meekness, and all the other com- 
mandments of the Lord. He, therefore, who wishes truly 
to please God, and to receive from Him the heavenly grace, 
and to increase and be made perfect in the Spirit, ought, 
first of all, to force himself to cultivate all the virtues which 
are commanded, even against the will of the heart. For, as 
much as any one forces and compels himself to perseverance 
in prayer, until he rightly performs it, so, also, should- be 
force and compel himself to the exercise of each separate 
virtue, until he establishes a solid habit of the same. And 
then, having besought the Lord with earnest supplication, 
and having, at length, obtained the object of his prayer, the 
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grace of tlhe spirit, which has been imparted to him, will 
grow and flourish in him; and, delighting in his humility^ 
and all his other virtues, will teach him true humility, and 
true love, and true meekness ; all which he had before vainly 
sought and laboured for, even with violence to himself* And, 
having increased, and been made perfect by God, he will be 
accounted worthy to become an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven. For the lowly man never falls ; for whither should 
he fall, who is already below all men ? Wherefore, pride is, 
indeed, great lowness * ; but humility, great exaltation, dig* 
nity, and- honour. Let us, then, practise and force ourselves 
to humbleness of mind, however adverse our hearts may be 
to it : praying and beseeching the Lord always^ with faith, 
hope, and love, in a firm expectation that He will send His 
43pirit into our hearts, that we may pray, and offer up our 
adorations, in the spirit, to the Father ; and that the Spirit 
may pray in us, and may teach us true prayer, true lowb'ness, 
meekness, love, pity, kindness, all which things we are not 
able to effect even with violence ; and that it may teach us, 
to perform all the commandments of the Lord, in truth, 
without labour, and without effort ; according as the Spirit 
knows how to fill us with its fruits. And thus, the divine 
commands, being accomplished in us, by the Spirit itself, 
which alone knows the will of Christ, and cleanses us from 
the defilement of sin, it may present us to Christ, sightly, 
pure, and spotless brides, that so we may rest in God, and 
Christ in us, for ever and ever ! ' — Macarius on Christian 
Perfection. B..I. ch. xviii. p. 29. 



* A corresponding maxim is contained in a Hebrew epigrain, in 
•Ouseley*s Oriental Collections; of which the following is a translations 

Boast not thy power, thou man of might ! 
For downfall is the fruit of height. 
Thou man of grief! endure thy woes, 
For after labour comes repose. 
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(4) Page SSL] ipsa est Justitia ex fide, qu& credimus 
nos justificari, hoc est, justos fieri gratis Dei per Jesum 
Christum, Dominum nostrum, ut inveniamur in eo, non 
habentes nostram justitiam, quae ex lege est, sed ea quae est 
per fidem Christi. Quae ex Deo Justitia, in fide, in fide 
utique est qua credimus, nobis Justitiam divinitus dari, non 
a nobis, in nobis, nostris viribus fieri. 

Nam cur iilam justitiam, quae ex lege est, suam dixit 
Apostolus, non ex Deo ? Quasi Lex non sit ex Deo ? Quis 
hoc nisi impius senserit? Sed quia Lex per literam jubet, 
non per Spiritum juvat, quicunque sic audit literam legis, ut 
ei sufficere videatur cognovisse quid jubeat aut prohibeat, 
quo id se arbitrii sui virtute impleturum esse confidat, nee 
fide confugiat ad Spiritimi vivificantem, ne reum factum 
litera occidat ; — is profecto zelum Dei habet, sed non secun- 
dum scientiam. Ignorans enim Dei justitiam, id est, earn 
quae datur ex Deo, et suam volens constituere, ut tantum- 
modo ex lege sit, justitiae Dei non est subjectus. 

Cum ergo fides impetrat justitiam, sicut unicunque Deus 
partitus est etiam ipsius mensuram fidei, non gratiam Dei 
aliquid meriti praecedit humani, sed ipsa gratia meretur 
augeri, ut auct^ mereatur perfici, comitante, non ducente, 
pedissequa, non praevia, voluntate. — S. August. Tom. ii. 
£p. clxxxvi. p. 665. 

(5) Page 336.] Quaestionem mihi proposui de gratia Nov! 
Testament!, propter quam Verbum caro factum est, id est, 
qui Filius Dei etat, homo factus est, naturam suscipiendo 
nostram, non amittendo suam. Per quod, et nobis recipien- 
tibus eum potestas daretur, ut qui eramus homines, filii Dei 
i^eremus, participatione incommutabilis boni in melius com- 
mutati; non ad temporalem felicitatem, sed vitae aeternae 
quae sola beata est adoptionem. — S. August. Lib. ad Ho- 
norat. Ep. cxl. cap. xxxviii. Tom. ii. p. 454. 
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(6) Page 337.] Nee ideo tamen de hac re [Dei gratid] 
solis votis agendum est, ut non subinferatur, adnitendo, etiam 
nostrae efficacia voluntatis. Adjutor enim noster, Deus 
dicitur, nee adjuvari potest, nisi qui etiam aliquid spont^ 
conatur, quia non sicut in lapidibus insensatis, salutem nos- 
tram Deus operatur in nobis. — S. August, de Pec. & Mer, 
II. y. ad fin. 

(7) Page 338.] Tji dytorotnn i/A.»y vt^ei cvofxoSojMOvyre^ iavrovq. 

— S. Jude, 20. See Rom. xv. 2. 

Ef^ otxoSo/Atjy iavrov iv ayair^, -— Ephes. iv. 16. 
Ofxo^o/xciTC hq Toy Iva. — — 1 Thess. V. 11. 

(8) Page 339.] " Cum timore et tremore vestram ipsorum 
salutem speramini : Deus enim est qui operatur in vobis, et 
velle et operari pro bona voluntate." Quare ergo " Cum 
timore et tremore," et non potius cum securitate, si Deus 
operatur? Nisi quia propter voluntatem nostram, sine qu& 
bene non possumus operari, cito potest subrepere animo 
humano, ut quod bene operatur suum tantummodd existimet. 

— S. August, de Nat. et Grat. cap. xxvii. ad fin. 
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A CHARGE, 



&c. &c. 



Reverend Brethren, 

Called, as I have unexpectedly been, from 
the care of a retired country parish, to the 
most arduous office in the Christian ministry, 
I cannot, for the first time, meet the assembled 
clergy of this diocese, without deep anxiety, 
lest, through the manifold deficiencies under 
which I labour, any mischief may arise to the 
portion of Christ's flock committed to my chargCi, 
But, whatever be the deficiencies of the man, I 
must not shrink from the duties of the Bishop ; 
and, among the very first of these duties, it 
holds a high place, that I should premonish 
and exhort you, my fellow-labourers, to cul- 
tivate the spirit of your ministry, and to show 
forth that spirit, in the faithful discharge of 
the pastoral care. It is my hope, that both at 
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this time, and in all our future intercourse, I 
may be enabled to speak with meekness and 
brotherly love : and it is my earnest desire, not 
merely that you should receive with candour 
and docility the advice which I am bound to 
offer, but that you, in yoiu* turn, should assist 
me with that friendly counsel, which your ex- 
perience must, in many instances, qualify you to 
give. 

This mutual interchange of thoughts between 
a bishop and his clergy, desirable always and 
* every where, is, at the present time, and in this 
district, peculiarly important and indispensable. 
The dangers menacing the Church and Ghris* 
tianity at large, the difficulties besetting the 
clerical order throughout the south of Ireland, 
and not least in this extensive diocese, greail; 
and alarming as they long have been, are hecoaxi 
too notorious, to demand any special notice of 
them on this occasion. You know, you feel^ 
and you deplore them. And, I am confident, 
you will agree with me, that these diffi* 
culties and dangers afford a strong additional 
reason, why we should " speak often one to 
another," in the language of advice, encourage 
ment, and admonition. The imexampled union 
of our adversaries (united probably but in this 
one thing) calls for unanimity and concert 
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amotig ourselves ; unanimity and concert, not 
for any party object, nor in a controversial 
spirit, but for the moral and spiritual improvef- 
ment of ourselves, with a further view to the 
moral and spiritual improvement of those in- 
trusted to our care: that, through the Divine 
blessing on our joint endeavours, we may grow 
stronger in the principles of our common faith, 
richer in the consolations of religious hope, and 
more abundant in the fruits of Christian charity. 
Be this, then, our union, this our confederation, 
that we will provoke and encourage one an- 
other to encounter opposition, by the only legi- 
timate weapons of our professional warfare ; by 
devotedness to our sacred calling, and by dili- 
gence, each in his appointed sphere. Oppor- 
tunities are not, and never can be, wanting. 
The present is an occasion, when all may meet 
and converse with all. In your respective neigh«> 
bourhoods again, individual clergymen may, 
without any formal premeditated plan, enjoy 
the frequent benefit of mutual advice and coun- 
sel* And, to guard against the possibility of 
disappointment to those of the clergy, who, at 
any time, may wish for conference with me, I 
have set apart the Wednesday in every week to 
receive them ; and will provide, that, during 
Any absence of mine, they shall be regularly 
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met on that day, at the Palace, by the Vicar- 
General of the diocese. From strict adherence 
to this arrangement, I anticipate much con- 
venience to the clergy ; much advantage, in the 
regular dispatch of all diocesan business ; and 
much economy, to yourselves, my Reverend 
Brethren, as well as to me, in the precious 
article of time. For, I trust, that both parties 
can and will employ themselves more advan* 
tageously, than in ceremonious calls, and un* 
productive interviews. 

On the nature of our appropriate employ- 
ments, I shall confine myself to a few plain and 
simple observations. But, in the first place, and 
as the foundation of all that is to follow, I must 
remind myself, and remind you, that we are, 
above all things, to cultivate the spirit of the 
Christian priesthood. What this spirit is, no 
clergyman can be at a loss to determine, who 
bears in mind (as all clergymen ought to do) 
the solemn and awakening language of our ordi- 
nation services. The questions there proposed, 
the answers there returned, the petitions there 
preferred, the exhortations there delivered, the 
passages of Scripture there ^selected, all bear 
testimony, that the spirit of the Christian priest- 
hood, is a spirit of prayer, a spirit of devoted- 
ness to God, a spirit of deadness to the world, a 
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spirit of zeal for the salvation of immortal souls. 
And, when we remember (and what true Chris- 
tian pastor ever can forget ?) the engagements, 
which, at our dedication to the ministry, we 
voluntarily formed, our hearts must surely bum 
within us, that we may approve ourselves faith- 
ful servants of the Best of Masters. On this 
topic, then, I will no further enlarge, than by 
recommending, as I do most earnestly, to your 
periodical study, the offices for the ordering of 
deacons and priests (1) ; a study, from which 
the most aged and experienced minister has 
much to learn ; and by which the most youthful 
may soon grow wiser than his teachers. 

Where the spirit of our ministry is properly 
imbibed, exhortation Mdll be little needful to dili- 
gence in the first great division of professional 
employment ; that is, * in reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, and in such studies as help to the 
knowledge of the same/ The clergyman whose 
heart is in his calling, will, itideed, be habitually 
mindful, what a solemn vow, promise, and pro- 
fession he has made, to be diligent in these things, 
and, for them, * to forsake the study of the world 
and the flesh.' But his promise, if we may so 
speak, will be absorbed in the performance of it. 
He will be studious of God's word, because, 
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themn is his delight ; he will give himself to ssu 
cred letters, because he finds them a source of 
inexhaustible enjoyment. This is not the vision 
of a heated fancy : it is a plain and sober fact^ 
which thousands have realized, and will realize 
in their studies ; and which a late distinguished 
Prelate has so beautifully recorded and described 
from his own experience, that I cannot withhold 
the testimony. * Tlie employment,' says Bishop 
Home, speaking of his labours on the book of 
Psalms, * detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noise 
of folly ; vanity and vexation flew away for a 
season ; care and disquietude came not near his 
dwelling. He arose, fresh as the morning, to 
his task ; the silence of the night invited him to 
pursue it ; and he can truly say, that food and 
rest were not preferred before it. Every psalm 
improved infinitely upon his acquaintance with 
it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last) 
for then he grieved that his work Was done. 
Happier hours than those which have been 
spent in those meditations on the songs of Sion, 
he never expects to see in this world* Very 
pleasantly did they pass, and moved smoothly 
and swiftly along ; for, when thus engaged, he 
counted no time. They are gone, but have left 
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a relish and a fragrance upon the mmd, and the 
remembrance of them is sweet/ ♦ 

To attempt even the most rapid and superficial 
sketch of a p]an of theological study, within the 
narrow limits to which I am confined, and amidst 
the numerous topics which have a claim on our 
attention, would be neither acting respectfully 
toward you, nor doing common justice to a most 
important subject. For the present, therefore, I 
will simply remind you, that the study of divinity 
comprizes two great departments; neither of 
which can be neglected by a conscientious mini- 
ster. I mean, the critical, and the practical : 
the critical department, comprehensively viewed, 
embracing whatever relates to the grammatical, 
historical, and doctrinal interpretation of Scrip- 
ture ; the evidences, also, of our holy faith ; the 
controversies which, from time to time, have 
agitated the Church ; and, in a word, all those 
branches of Christian Theology, in which the 
intellect is principally engaged (2) : the practical 
department, including the devotional study of 
sacred Scripture, together with the moral and 
spiritual writings of good and pious men, and 
particularly the lives of those, who were distin- 

* Bishop Horne. Pre&ce to Commentary on the Book of 

Psalms. Works, Vol. ii. page Ixi. 
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guished in their generation, as lights and ex- 
amples of the Christian world ; in brief, all that 
reading, which is primarily addressed to the 
affections, and which is most advantageously 
pursued in the retirement of the closet (3) 
Neither of these departments can be safely ne- 
glected : neither, I will add, can be brought to 
a successful issue, independently of the other : 
the critical, without the practical, engendering 
that " knowledge which puffeth up ;*' the prac- 
tical, without the critical, enkindling a " zeal 
not according unto knowledge ;" while, from the 
union of the two, and from that alone, we may 
reasonably expect the " love which edifieth/* 
And thus much I can venture to say, alfter no 
slight consideration of the subject, that the di- 
vines most eminent in the profounder and more 
recondite parts of theological learning, have ex- 
celled also, as devotional and practical writers ; 
while, again, those divines, whose works are, by 
common consent, the devotional manuals of the 
Christian world, have been largely conversant 
with most kinds of scriptural and theological in- 
formation. Those great men, we, in our degree, 
are bound to imitate. We are not, indeed, nor 
is it desirable we should be, all of us theological 
writers ; but we are, and we ought to be, all of 
us Christian pastors. We have all undertaken 
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the momentotiB work, to save ourselves, and to 
save them who hear us : this work, as it respects 
our hearers, and, as it respects ourselves, we 
cannot possibly fulfil, unless we both understand 
and feel the words of eternal life ; and it is cer- 
tain, that, without practical reading, we cannot 
feel, without critical reading, we cannot under- 
stand, the great truths of the Gospel. 

These remarks may, possibly, be deemed too 
obvious and familiar, for the ears of such an au- 
ditory : but, is it quite certain, that none among 
those who hear me have need to be thus re- 
minded ? I am afraid this cannot be maintained : 
and, to speak with that openness and candour 
which become the relation in which we stand, I 
am pained to say. after no short or superficial 
acquaintance with the clergy of the south of 
Ireland, that, while many are most laudably dili- 
gent in other professional pursuits, some are but 
too apt to mistake the conclusion of their aca- 
demical course, for the completion of their theo- 
logical studies. A mistake more fatal to all pro- 
gress in sacred learning can scarcely be imagined; 
but this is not the whole, nor the worst ; for this 
mistake, wherever it obtains, will not merely 
impede progress, but preclude the very lowest 
competence of clerical attainment. The course 
of studies marked out for undergraduates in our 
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University, excell&at as a preparatory course, is 
Btill, but a preparation ; and, in the majority c^ 
its branches, if not altogether foreign from the 
learning of our profession, is, at most, very re- 
motely connected with it. Nor, is all the ad- 
vantage which might be pre^supposed^ in the 
nature of the case derivable from those divinity 
lectures and examinations, which, for a long 
course of years, have been established in the 
University. So great is the influx of attendants, 
that, after the utmost exertions of the lecturer, 
but a small portion of direct instruction can fall 
to the lot of each ; and so broken by inevitable 
intervals are the periods of attendance, that it is 
haxdly possible for the most diligent to attain a 
regular and systematic view, even of the first 
elements of theology. And, while I rejoice to 
think, that several individuals have derived in- 
Calculable benefit from the impulse given in the 
divinity school of Dublin, I am obliged to state,^ 
from my own actual knowledge, that some, who 
came forth from that school, clothed in its first 
honoiu*s, had, in the space of one short year, re^ 
trograded rather than advanced ; and betrayed 
a degree of ignorance, which it is painful to 
think upon. 

The simple truth is this, and I particularly 
wish to impress it on the younger portion of the 
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clergy, that their professional education can 
scarcely be said to have commenced, till the 
period of their taking holy orders : and that» 
with themselves, and with their employment of 
the first few probationary years, it must princi« 
pally rest, whether, through the remainder of 
their lives, they shaU be an ornament or a dia. 
grace to their sacred profession. The obstacles 
in their way, I grant, and I deplore, are many^ 
and hard to be surmounted. But they are by no 
means insurmountable ; and, in the cause which 
we have espoused, nothing short of impossibility 
should damp our ardour. The want of pecuniary 
resources, and the consequent want of bocdcs, 
are often most severely felt; but, even here, 
much may be effected, by zeal, and by exact 
economy. They who cannot buy books may 
often borrow them ; and they, again, who cannot 
borrow, may, at length, contrive to buy. Were 
a young clergyman of scanty means to ask me^ 
« How shall I procure books?' I would reply, 
* Determine, from the outset, that, next to food 
and raiment, (the simplest food, and least ex- 
pensive raiment,) you will devote your stipend 
to the purchase of divinity.* The result would, 
in a few years, astonish those, who may be in-t 
duced to adopt this hint j and I can, in some 
measure, speaJc from my own experience in this 
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matter. But, let not any say, that, for want of 
books they cannot study. There is not any cler- 
g3nnan, who may not procure a Bible, and some 
one Commentary ; a Greek Testament, and some 
one Lexicon ; a Book of Common Prayer, and 
some one approved Ritualist And, with this 
scanly apparatus, I am bold to say, a diligent and 
pious clergyman may become no despicable theo- 
logian ; able to instruct his flock in the sincere 
word of the Gospel ; able also, whenever occasion 
shall arise, to give a sound and reasonable answer 
for the faith that is in him. I shall conclude this 
topic, with one advice to all, but especially to the 
younger clergy: — nulla dies sine lined: let no 
day pass, in which you shall not study, in the 
original, some portion of the Scriptures. 

But, in the life of a Christian minister, the best 
study, the study even of the best qfBookSj must 
be viewed rather as the means, than as the end. 
Abstractedly considered, it is, indeed, an inva- 
luable end, to be pursued for its own sake, and 
which, in a modified sense, will become its own 
^* exceeding great reward.*' But, ministerially 
considered, it is ancillary to a course of active 
duties : and, if pursued without reference to that 
course, study may be a very pleasing self-indul- 
gence, but it ceases to be an appropriate clerical 
employment As individual Christians, we may 
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and should read for our private edification ; but, 
as Pastors of the flock of Christ, we must read 
for this additional purpose, that we may be qua- 
lified to instruct and edify others. 

You will be mindful, my Reverend Brethren, 
that you are solemnly responsible to the chief 
Authorities of this Realm, to the Church of the 
living God, and to Almighty God himself, for 
the careful instruction of the flocks committed to 
your charge : this instruction you are to supply, 
indirectly, through the instrumentality of others, 
and directly, by your own assiduous ministration. 

The instruction to be provided through the 
instrumentality of others, is, I need scarcely say, 
to be afforded chiefly through the medium of 
licensed schools ; one of which, each beneficed 
clergyman is bound by law, and by the solemnity 
of an oath, to keep, or cause to be kept, within 
his parish. Addressed, as I know you have been, 
on this subject, it is the less needful, that I should 
at present enlarge upon it. The importance, the 
necessity, the indispensable duty, of providing 
such establishments, have been most impressively 
laid before you, by my respected predecessor j 
and, while, from the parochial returns, I regret 
to see, that His Lordship's orders have, in many 
instances, been as yet uncomplied with, I cannot 
but entertain a strong hope, that his exertions 
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i¥ill, ere long, be found to have produced their 
fruit ; and that, before the Visitation of next year^ 
schools will rear their heads, in many uninstructed 
districts. Were I guided solely by what appears 
on the face of the oflScial returns, I should be 
compelled to use a severer language* But I have 
taken largely into account the pecuniary diffi- 
culties, and difficulties also of another kind, 
which have impeded some of the most zealous, 
in their efforts to establish schools. Nor can I 
here withhold my grateful testimony, that, amidst 
unexampled privations, borne, I must say, with 
exemplary meekness and magnanimity, several 
of the clergy have shown much anxiety, from 
their own scanty incomes, and with limited aid 
from lay-proprietors, to supply that lack of proper 
education, which so lamentably obtains. Imper* 
fectly acquainted, as I necessarily must be, at 
this stage of my residence among you, with the 
circumstances of individual neglect, I am un^- 
willing to hazard individual censure. And, should 
I be spared to preside at another Visitation, I 
trust I shall, on this head, be saved the pain, 
either of remonstrance or infliction, by your 
prompt and voluntary zeal. 

The instruction to be directly supplied, by 
your own assiduous exertion, may be divided 
into four leading branches : the Catechetical In- 
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stitution of youth ; the due Administration of 
the Common Prayer and Sacraments ; the public 
delivery of Sermons from the Pulpit ; and private 
Monitions to the sick, as well as to the whole^ 
within your cures. 

On the two latter topics, I will not now ad- 
dress you : each of them would, in itself, de- 
mand an elaborate treatise, rather than such brief 
hints as could be offered in this place. And I 
the more readily pass them by, as they have been 
admirably discussed in various works of our best 
divines ; some one or other, at least, of which is» 
or ought to be, in the hands of every clergyman* 

With respect to the Catechetical Institution of 
youths I would remind you, that it was the pri- 
mitive method ; employed by the Apostles^ and 
theu* immediate followers, and, in after ages, by 
the whole succession of the Catholic and Apo- 
stolic Church, for training up and organizing the 
visible community of Christians, in sound prin- 
ciples of faith, in the love of God and man, and 
in purity of life and conversation. It is observ- 
able accordingly, that, in exact propwtion as 
catechizing has been practised or neglected^ in 
the same proportion have the public faith and 
morals been seen to flourish, or decline. And 
the reason of this is obvious ; for it is certain^ 
that even among those who have been regener- 
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ated in Baptism, and who have received the first 
infusions of preventing and assisting grace, unless 
the good seed of religious instruction be early- 
sown, the three great enemies of man, the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil, will pre-occupy the 
ground of the heart, in various kinds and de- 
grees, according to the constitution and circum- 
stances of the recipients, with the tares of irre- 
Jigion, inhumanity, pride, self-will, or unpurity. 
In the earlier ages of the Church, Catechetical 
Schools were established in the great cities of 
the Empire ; over which, men of the profoundest 
learning, and most brilliant talents, felt them- 
selves honoured, when they were called to pre- 
side : while each particular Church had its cate- 
chists ; and the catechumens formed a regular 
and ascertained class or division of levery con- 
gregation. And it is not too much to say, that,' 
next to an established liturgy, and beyond aU pre- 
scribed confessions of faith, the single ordinance 
of catechetical institution, has, under Provi- 
dence, been the great stay and support, through- 
out Christendom, of orthodox unwavering Ca- 
tholicity. (4) 

For a long course of years, both in England 
and in this country, this ancient and venerable 
usage had fallen into comparative disuse and ne- 
glect : how far the growth, and the dissemination 
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of erroneous and strange doctrines, which, within 
the same period, have alarmingly increased, may 
be attributable to this disuse and neglect, it is 
not for us precisely to determine : — but the co- 
incidence is remarkable ; and, from the highest 
authorities, and, I am happy to add, with con- 
siderable effect, the revival of catechizing has 
been recommended and encouraged^ as an anti- 
dote at once to the opposite evils of enthusiasm 
and infidelity. 

In this particular, I could wish the returns of 
the rural deans of this diocese had been more pre- 
cise and definite ; and in the course of some time, 
when I shall have digested and sent round among 
the clergy a body of inquiries respecting their 
discharge of the pastoral care, I will hope for 
more satisfactory information, on this, 1 had 
almost said, the most important department of 
their labours. Meantime, I would exhort them 
to consider, that not merely regularity, but 
exertion, is necessary for the proper discharge of 
this duty. Children, and the parents of children, 
must be not only invited, but elicited and won, 
to Church; and when there assembled, the 
parents may be often more instructed and edified^ 
by the simple lessons given to their children, 
than by the more formal discourses addressed 
from, the pulpit to themselves. For let not the 
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common prejudice be entertained, thiavt c^« 
chizing is a sUght and trifling exercise, to be 
performed without pains and preparation on your 
part. This would be so, if it were the mere 
rote-work asking and answering of the questtonn 
in our Church Catechism : but to open, to ex* 
)^ain, and familiarly to illustrate tibiose questions^ 
in such a manner, as, at once, to reach the 
understanding, and touch the affections, of little 
children, is a work which demands no ordinary 
acquaintance, at once with the whole scheme of 
Christian theology, with the philosophy of the 
human mind, and with ihe yet profounder mys- 
teries of the human heart It has, therefore^ 
been well and truly said, by I recollect not what 
Writer, that a b&y may preachy but to catechize 
requires a man^ 

The next branch of public instruction which 
Iremains to be adverted to, is the right and due 
Administration of the Common Prayer and Sacm- 
metits. A more important subject, or more inti^ 
mately connected with the religious improvement 
of a Christian people, can scarcely be imagined. 
And we accordingly find, that it was weighed 
with deep and serious thought, both by the 
framers of our Liturgy, and by the Rulers of 
the Land. In various offices of our Church, the 
proper performance of these duties, is dwelt 
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^(m M matter both of prayer and admonitum ; 
and in more than one legislative enactment, it is 
enjoined and enforced with great solemnity. 
But» in truth, it is founded on principles ante^- 
cedent to all liturgies and laws, on the common 
feeling too^ and genersd consent of mankind, 
that the worship and adoration of Almighty God 
should be conducted soberly, gravely, and af- 
fectionately, in a manner suitable at once to the 
Wants of those who pray, and to the majesty of 
Him, who is addressed in prayer. In order to 
the effectuation of this purpose in our Church, it 
is indispensable, that the system, the order, and 
the spirit of our Liturgy, be known and appre** 
<ciated by those who serve and minister at the 
altar. And it is matter of painful regret, not 
wholly unmingled with surprise, that, in the 
-education of ministers for our communion, very 
inadequate provision is made, for acquainting 
-them with the history, the grounds, and reasons 
^our Common Prayer, and for training them to a 
just and impressive mjuiner of performing the 
noblest liturgical services^ at present, or, I verily 
bdieve, at any former period, extant in the 
'Christian world. It is most desirable, that this 
deficiency should be supplied, by some mutual 
understanding between the Bishops and the Uni- 
versity of Ireland ; and it may not be unreason- 
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9,ble to hope, that, through their joint exertions, 
a great and lasting improvement may be effectecL. 
In the meanwhile, and for the information of 
those who may present themselves as candidates 
for holy orders within this diocese, I think it 
right to give this public notice, that I. will make 
veiy special inquiry into their knowledge both 
historical and critical, of the offices, the rites, 
and ceremonies of our Church ; and into their 
capacity for reading those offices, and admi- 
nistering those rites and ceremonies, as they 
ought to be read and administered. And, what- 
ever may be their qualifications in other respects, 
those who are deficient in this knowledge, and 
especially those who are not qualified to perform 
divine service in a clear, devout, and edifjdng 
manner, shall never be ordained by me. (5) 

In order to attain this manner, it is very ad- 
visable that candidates for orders, and, I will 
add, the younger part of the clergy, should oc- 
casionally submit their reading of the Liturgy to 
those who are more experienced than them- 
selves ; requesting a candid statement of any 
improjper habits which they may have con- 
tracted : and it might not be anjiss, if they were 
to procure, and study, some one of the treatises 
which have been published, on the art of reading. 
At the same time, I would caution them to shun 
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all elaborate emphasis, all departure from a 
natural and easy manner, in a word, all affects 
ation bijine readings which is far more offensive 
to good taste, and right feeling, than any fault 
•compatible with simplicity and nature. And 
here, may I be permitted to observe, that, 
while.a rapid, careless, and irreverent perform^ 
ance of divine service cannot be too carefully 
avoided, there is an opposite extreme, into which 
young clergymen are sometimes apt to fall: 
intending to be serious, they become sad ; and 
meaning to be solemn, they become solemniiied; 
forgetful, that, after the example of our blessed 
Lord himself, a chastened hilarity is diffused 
over the Service of our Church. . But this is not 
the proper place or time for technical remarks. 
I would rather invite your attention to the wise 
and weighty words oi Bishop Burnet, that * a 
deep sense of the things prayed for, a true re- 
collection and attention of spirit, and a holy 
earnestness of soul, will give a composure to the 
looks, and a weight to the pronunciation, that 
will be tempered between affectation on the one 
hand, and levity on the other.* 
. This sense, this recollection, this attention, 
this holy earnestness of soul, are peculiarly indis- 
pensable, under the circumstances in which 
most of you, my Reverend Brethren^ are placed. 
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Officiating in small country Churches, io thin 
congregations, generally confined to the humbler 
classes of society, collected with difficulty firom 
remote districts, and> consequently, uncertain in 
their time of attendance, and apt, by their unseat 
SBonable entrance, to interrupt and confuse the 
minister (6), under such circumstances, it is, hu^ 
manly speaking, very natural (and a deep and 
strong sense of religion can alone prevent the 
evil), that many c^ our parochial clergy shcnild 
contract slovenly and careless habits, in the per4^ 
formance of divine service. But why do I 
mention these things ? Not, unquestionabty, in 
order to excuse or palliate any gpuch inrtances o£ 
neglect; but with a view to impress more 
strongly on your minds and hearts^ the duty, and 
the benefit, of recollecting, in whose presence, 
and for what purpose, you are weekly called to 
minister. Were your congregations large and 
splendid, were your Churches richly decorated^ 
were all external circumstances fitted to impress 
the imagination and the senses, — then, indeed, 
putting all true religious feeling out of the 
question, a sort of animal magnetism, and that 
vanity which operates on all, who are not habit- 
ually on their guards might, to a certain degree^ 
supply the place of higher principles, and, even 
in careless ministers, produce at least the outi^ 
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ward semblance of gravity and devotion. B«t, 
as it is, your trials are of another kind ; and, fair 
from officiating above your natural tone and 
temper, you are in perpetual danger of offici- 
ating below them. Yet this disadvantage may 
be converted into an important benefit, if it 
leads, as it ought to lead you, to cultivate inward 
piety, in the absence of outward stimulus and 
excitement: and it will be no delusive touch- 
stone of your attainments in devotion, if. you 
find yourselves, as I trust several of you do, no 
less disposed to pray with fervour in a deserted 
country Church, than you would be in a crowded 
and magnificent Cathedral. Nor can I omit the 
encouraging assurance, that, what you lose in 
extensiveness of sphere, may be more than 
counterpoised, by intensiveness of feeling. A 
cfowd is rarely favourable to composure of mind, 
and recoUectedness of spirit; and I know of 
nothing in the pomp and circumstance of as* 
sembled myriads, comparable to that still small 
voice of our {ledeemer» •* Where two or three 
are. gathered together in my name, there am I 
ill the riiidst of iliem/' 

Nor is this the only encouragement For I 
can state with absolute certainty, that, in the 
remotest district, the smallest church, and the 
thinnest c(w^^gation, the service of our ^E^star 
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blishment will be interesting and attractive, if 
only there be reasonable qualifications and proper 
attention on the part of the officiating clergyman* 
There is a dignified simplicity in our public wor* 
ship, which makes it independent of all merely 
local circumstances, which accommodates it alike 
to the many and the few. And I shall never for- 
get the testimony of a Roman Catholic foreigner, 
long habituated to the splendid ritual of her own 
communion, as exhibited on the Continent, that 
the most awful and impressive ceremony she had 
ever witnessed, was the administration of the 
Lord's Supper, to about twelve communicants, 
by a single minister,- in a plain, retired, Irish 
country Church. Believe me, my Reverend 
Brethren, it is in your power to do incalculable 
good, by attention to particulars, which, at the 
first view, may appear unimportant j but which, 
by the wisest men, most deeply versed in human 
nature, have been pronounced of the utmost 
moment. Such are, the cleanness, freshness, and 
ventilation of your Churches ; a fair and mode- 
rate attention to the accommodation of your 
parishioners in their pews ; the neat and accurate 
order of the communion plate and cloths ; of the 
reading-desk and pulpit ; of the vestments pro- 
vided by the parish ; and, let me add, of those 
parts of the clerical dress to be supplied by your* 
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selves; for, while I am apprehensive, that, in 
many parish Churches, the clergymen use no 
other habiliments than a surplice, not always in 
the best repair, I must make it a particular re- 
quest, that every member of this diocese will 
provide himself with a decent black gown j and 
that all beneficed clergymen who are masters of 
arts, or of any superior degree, and all who, by 
chaplaincies, or otherwise, are entitled to the 
distinction, may, with their surplices, wear scarfs 
or tippets. (7) The senses and imagination are 
constituent parts of our nature ; these, no less 
than the reason and affections, are to be enlisted 
in the service of religion; and if, through any 
neglect of burs, they fail to become the auxili- 
aries, it is but too probable they will become the 
active and successful foes, of our most holy faith. 
But, on this subject, I must add no more. It is 
proper, however, that 1 should thus publicly 
announce my intention, of occasionally visiting, 
during divine service on Sundays, the country 
Churches of this diocese ; being satisfied, that 
this is the most effectual method which a Bishop 
can adopt, of correcting abuses, if, in any case, 
they may unhappily exist ; — and of encouraging 
those habits of decency and order, which, I am 
bound to hope, are prevalent in most parishes 
under my superintendence* 
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The acknowledged smaUness of our congrega^ 
tions in the South of Ireland has given rise to an 
imputation, most industriously circulated, and 
not very temperately urged, that, in these dis* 
tricts, the established clergy are supine, inefficient, 
and superfluous. A less substantiated charge, or 
one which betrays a greater unacquaintance with 
the existing state of this country, cannot readily 
be inoagined. And, long as I have trespassed on 
your patience, I trust you will bear with me yet 
a little longer, while I endeavour to place thia 
matter on its proper footing. 

The prevalence, in these portions of our island^ 
of another, aqd, as we are conscientiously per** 
suaded, .a less perfect form of Christianity, is at^ 
tributable to a long succession of causes, which^: 
firom. generation to generation, have been utterly 
beyond the control, not merely of the clergy f 
but of the gentry, and the government of this* 
country. To charge this fact, tiierefore, or the 
consequences . of it, upon our existing Church 
Establishment, would be an act of injustice, which 
few have dreamed of; and of which, I am con^ 
vinced, no reflecting person could be deliberately 
guilty. But the fact being so,-~it is argued, 
that, in this Roman Catholic country, oiu* Church 
of England clergy are an unprofitable burthen* 
On this ground, we are ready to joip issue. 
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Anjiy bold as it may seem, I ^rii& not from 
the assertion, that, in several important respects^ 
the established clergy of the South, are by no 
means a less useful, and incomparably a more 
influential body, than their brethren of the North 
of Ireland. For, what are the respective cir- 
cumstances of these two divisions of the country? 
In the North,— N an affluent and educated resident 
gentry; an intelligent, industrious yeomanry; 
a thriving manufacture, which gives employment 
to aU classes of the population ; a general dif ^ 
fusion of knowledge, through the instrumentality 
of schools, which are liberally maintained ; and, 
in addition to the established pastors of the land, 
a body of Presbyterian teachers, whose naturally 
strong minds have been trained to investigation, 
in academical institutions, both at home, and in 
the neighbouring country of North Britain* In 
the South, on the contrary, and not least in the 
county where our lot is principally oast, the great 
arbtocracy, and the hereditary proprietors of the 
soil, for the most part, absentees ; a starving, ilL 
educated, unemployed, and most redundant pea. 
santry ; no capitalled farmers, no indejpendent 
yeomanry, no established manufacture; of schools 
an abundance indeed (for the people of Munster 
have a deep thirst after knowledge), but schook so 
wretchedly supported^ so ilUsupplied with books, 
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and altogether so unhappily circumstanced, that^ 
it is to be apprehended, they are sources rather of 
mischief than of benefit ; while the moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious advantages derivable from 
a graduated scale of society, descending, by due 
steps, from the highest to the lowest rank and 
order, is totally wanting. Now, let the condition 
of the North, and the condition of the South of 
Ireland, be justly brought to bear upon the 
question of the comparative influence and utility 
of the established clergy in the one province, as 
contra-distinguished from the other, and at what 
other conclusion can we arrive than this, — that, 
morally and politically speaking, the influence of 
the clergy in the North, is merged in that of the 
nobility, gentry, farmers, manufacturers, Presby- 
terian teachers, yea, and of the population them- 
selves : while, throughout the South, (some dis- 
tricts affording an exception, which serves only 
to establish the rule,) the clergy have the me- 
lancholy pre-eminence of being, I had almost 
said, the single class to whom the people look up, 
for relief in their distresses, for counsel in their 
difiiculties, and, in too many districts, for common 
honesty, and civility, in the ordinary transactions 
of life. Thus situated, their influence is, of ne- 
cessity, very considerable : and, in most parishes, 
the poorer inhabitants feel, that the rector is to 
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them the moist important individual in the neigh« 
bourhood* But this pre-eminence is far from 
being matter of undue complacency. For, in 
ihe vast' majority of instances, our clergy are left 
alone and unsupported, with every unfavourabte 
circumstance to counteract their exertions, and 
cripple their powers ; and, at this disadvantage^ 
(with one only aid, to which I shall presently 
advert,) are not only expected, but feel them^* 
selves conscientiously bound, to bear the whole 
burthen and heat of the day. In this matter, I 
speak dispassionately ; without any partiality, I 
trust, or undue biasj and (may I presume to 
add?) with tolerably favourable opportunities of 
forming an opinion. Bom and educated in the 
northern division of Ireland, my first spjiere of 
employment as a clergyman, was also there. For 
nearly twenty years, I have been since resident 
in Munster, a retired, but not unobse:rvant spec- 
tator of what was passing around me. And I 
feel myself perfectly safe in the assertion, that, 
while the clergy of the North of Ireland yield, 
perhaps, to no established clergy throughout 
Christendom in the efficient discharge of their 
^pastoral duties, — they have a comparatively nar- 
row field of economical exertion : and that, while 
the clergy of the South, have, in most instances^ 
.but few claims upon them of a strictly profe^ 
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t&onal kind) they are furniBhed with inexhaustible 
sources of employment, in supplying the wants^ 
«ind soothing the feelings, and promoting the 
comforts, and improving the habits, and soft^i»- 
ing down the animosities, of a people redundant 
almodt to mutual extinction, and with whom it 
seems to be the question, who shall procure 
ground enough whereon to vegetate, and wh6 
'Shall perish for want of space wherein to lay 
their heads ? 

How they have discharged, and are discharg- 
ing, these impmtant functions, it is not for one 
of thdr own order to pronounce^ But this I 
will say, that, if the enemies of the Church 
should succeed in their unholy efforts, the peo- 
ple of this country would speedily learn, by the 
sad and sure privation of great, though unosten- 
tatious benefits, who have been thdr best and 
-most unwearied benefactoi^. It is not till the 
stream has been cut off, that we can estimate its 
&rtili2ing power ; it is not till the sun has been 
eclipsed, that we can appreciate the lustre of his 
beams. But they that are for us, are more and 
mightier than they that are against us. Let us, 
•therefore, only increase and persevere, in the 
quiet performance of our duty, and we need not 
fear the result For, though we be encompassed 
^th chariots and horses^ arrayed against us in 
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the ranks of battle, • — yet, if we are true to our- 
selves, our eyes will be opened ; and we too^ 
like the servant of the Lord's prophet, shall 
behold the mountain fuU of horses ofjirej and 
ehariots of fire. 

One public service of our southern clergy, 
and but one, I will here advert to ; because, in 
so doing, I shall at once, recommend the conti- 
nuance and extension of that service, and con- 
fess a debt of gratitude due in another quarter* 
The unexampled distress of our suffering popu^ 
lation in the course of last year, and the munifi« 
cent liberality exerted in their behalf by the 
inhabitants of our Sister Island, are still fresh in 
your remembrance. The bounty thus bestowed, 
was, we most gratefully acknowledge, so &r as 
respects this county, (and the same, I am con<k 
fident, may be said respecting other counties,) 
administered . with equal judgment and impar- 
tiality, by. that Committee in this city, to whose 
labours we are unspeakably indebted : but local 
channels were indispensable, through which 
those streams of mercy might safely flow. And 
how valuable, in this respect, was the instru«' 
mentality of the parochial clergy, the poor of 
every district in this county are best qualified 
to declare. But their labours have not yet ter- 
minated \ I trusty it may be said, they have yet 
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scarcely commenced. The overflowings of 
British bounty more than covered the emer^ 
gencies. of the last year ; and what remains, has 
been most judiciously allotted by the London 
Committee, to the encouragement of industry, 
and, so far as practicable, the establishment of 
manufactures, amongst us. In this department, 
too, the clergy have been foremost among the 
most efficient agents ; and I am happy to recog- 
nize some of the youngest members of this 
diocese, as pre-eminent in this good and> cha- 
ritable work. (8) I exliort them (though, in 
their case, exhortation is little needful) to per- 
severe : I exhort others to follow their example : 
and I cannot forbear expressing my earnest 
hope, and strong persuasion, that, through the 
continuance of such exertions, the condition of 
this unfortunate, but not unimprovable country, 
will, ere long, experience a' happy alteration. 

Nor, let me here omit, what I have already 
indirectly intimated, that the established clergy 
of this Province, have, in this, as well as in 
other respects, been aided by a band of valuable 
coadjutors : I mean the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. Zealous to promote the temporal, and, 
according to their views, the spiritual welfare of 
their flocks, they have shown themselves not 
only willing, but desirous, to co-operate for the 
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public advantage, with their brethren of the 
Church of England. In discountenancing, and, 
to the best of their power, . extinguishing the 
spirit of delusion which had gone forth among 
too many of their people, their efforts have been 
most praiseworthy, and, all things considered, 
in no small degree, successful. Nor should I 
do common justice to what I think and feel 
upon the subject, if I were to leave unnoticed 
the seasonable and pious pastoral exhortation of 
the venerable prelate, who, in this city, presides 
over the Roman Catholic Church. * The assist- 
ance of such men, animated by such motives, 
we should always feel happy to receive, and to 
acknowledge. _And I. speak from some expe- 
rience on the subject, when I add, that it is 
quite within the bounds of ieasy practicabiUty, 
that the clergy of our Church, and the priest- 
hood of theirs, should harmoniously co-operate 
for the preservation of good morals, good order, 
and public tranquillity, within their common 
neighbourhood. Let me not, however, be mis- 
understood. Ours is a substantive religion : 
and I do by no means recommend, that we 
should, in any degree, compromize or compli- 
ment away our principles or our belief. We 
ought, on all fitting occasions, manfully to. assert, 

* [The late Rt. Rev. Charles Tuohy, D. D.] 
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and fearlessly defend, that faith, which, we are 
persuaded, is the faith of the true Catholic and 
Apostolic Church; the same privilege, we 
ought, on the principles, I will not say, of 
toleration, but of Christian liberty, to allow our 
brethren of the Church of Rome ; and, while 
we thus honestly agree to differ, we should, with 
all charity, endeavour to maintain unity of spirit, 
in the bond of peace. But, on this subject, I 
gladly avail myself of a higher authority, and of 
better language, than my own : language, ad- 
dressed about thirty years ago, by one of the 
ablest defenders of our Church establishment, 
the public-spirited Bishop Woodward, to his 
clergy of the diocese of Cloyne : — * It is in- 
cumbent on you to keep up the most cordial 
intercourse with the Roman Catholic Clergy of 
your respective parishes, the better to effect the 
great object which you have in common, — the 
promotion of piety, good morals, and pubhc 
order, and charity; and, by that example, to 
lead yt)ur parishioners to meet their Roman 
Catholic neighbours, in the various departments 
into which they are now introduced, without 
discontent or jealousy, for the better execution 
of the several branches of our internal policy : 
you should exhort them, to do credit to tHeir 
profession by liberality of mind; allowing to 
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the votaries of the Romish Church, the same 
privilege of private judgment, which the founders 
of Protestantism asserted for themselves, when 
they separated from that communion. You 
should exhort them, to contend with the Roman 
Catholic, not for enmity, but emulation; to 
aim at superiority, not by reviling or undervalu- 
ing, but by excelling him, — by being better 
citizens, and better Christians. In this glorious 
contest, they who are contending for the prize, 
will not only improve themselves, but learn to 
love, and to esteem each other ; — to esteem 
their competitor the more for that very opposi- 
tion, which is dictated by zeal for religion, and 
<jonducted by its spirit.' Thus far Bishop 
Woodward : and I cannot help expressing my 
earnest wish, that such healing sentiments were, 
at this time, proclaimed from every pulpit, and 
every altar, in the land. Then would animo- 
sities rapidly subside ; and the spuit of brotherly 
affection would move upon the troubled face of 
our country. 

And now. Reverend Brethren, before I close 
this address, there are two subjects which I 
would briefly recommend to your most serious 
attention ; the one, lying at the very foundation 
of ministerial usefulness ; the other, intimately 
.connected with the due maintenance of the 
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ministerial character ; and both of them so 
interwoven with my settled conviction of what 
a clergyman ought to be, that, on this occasion, 
silence respecting them would be criminal. 

The first of these subjects, is that of Residence 
on your several Cures. From the diocesan re- 
turns, I find, that, in this particular, this diocese 
will admit of some improvement. Particular 
cases will, doubtless, demand particular inquiry : 
and the evil of. non-residence may, in various 
instances, be either enhanced or alleviated, by 
circumstances which do not appear on the face 
of the report. On this account, I do not in- 
tend, at the present Visitation, to make any 
specific order, respecting any individual non- 
resident ; for it is my desire, at the outset, to 
exercise all due circumspection and deliberation, 
that, in the sequel, I may be enabled to act 
with consistency .arid firmness. . Before a year 
shall have elapsed, I trust there will be fewer 
cases even of apparent dereliction of duty ; and 
with a view, in the mean season, to diminish, if 
'possible, the number, I think it my duty to give 
this public warning, that, if spared to meet you 
again in this place, I shall do so, prepared to 
exercise all the pow6r which the laws have given 
me, for enforcing the residence of those who 
shall not have, become voluntary residents. 
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And here, I wotild be understood to refer, not 
only to those who absent themselves wholly 
from their proper spheres of duty, but to those 
also, who may reside. on benefices which they 
hold elsewhere. The dispensations given in 
such cases, precisely stipulate for an alternate 
residence on both preferments; and the cir- 
cumstances must be very peculiar indeed, under 
which I shall feel myself at liberty to remit the 
portion of residence legally required, on livings 
held by faculty in this diocese. * Few counties 
suffer more from absenteeship, than this county 
of Limerick. But, of all absentees, clerical 
absentees are the least to be tolerated : for the 
services to be performed by a parochial minister 
are unspeakably more important, than the ser^- 
vices of any lay-proprietor 4 and, setting apart, 
for the moment, all ecclesiastical considerations, 
an income derived and paid, as the incomes of 
the clergy are, ought, above all other kinds of 
property, to be expended on the spot where it is 
raised. I have already alluded to the privations 
under which the clergy of this diocese have 
laboured, and still do labour. Allowance, on 
this account, should be liberally made, for those 
who do not reside, because they have not the 

* In this particular, the Bishops have since been deprived 
of authority, by an Act of Parliament passed in 1824. 
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means of residing. But such privations, I trust, 
are no more than temporary. And, when the 
present fluctuation shall have subsided, and the 
property of the Church, in common with all 
other property, shall have reverted to its natural 
channel, I am very hopeful, that the good sense 
and good feeling of all who are beneficed in this 
diocese, will spare me the pain of resorting, in a 
single instance, to those compulsory measures, 
which nothing but an imperious sense of duty 
could impel me to pursue. 

In speaking of residence, I must advert to the 
occasional and indispensable absence of those^ 
who do habitually reside, and perform their own 
duty. In all such cases, I request, that the 
intended absence, and the cause of it, may be 
notified to me, or, if I should be from home, to 
the Vicar General ; and that the clergyman may 
distinctly specify, how he proposes to have his 
cure served. It is, in my judgment, indispens^ 
able, for the right discipline of the diocese, that 
no minister should ofliciate within it, who is not 
licensed, or, at least, permitted by the diocesan^ 
By this rule (the canonical rule, be it observed, 
of our Church) it is my determination to abide. 
And it is my desire, that all unbeneficed clergy- 
men appointed to curacies, may take out licenses ; 
which the Registrar has orders to prepare^ 
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My last subject, on which I will detain you 
but for a few moments, is the question. of a/fott;. 
able clerical recreations. Constituted as our nature 
is, it is necessary, that, when fatigued and ex* 
hausted by exertions bodily or mental, we should 
recruit ourselves by some innocent amusement. 
But the choice of recreation is a far more im- 
portant matter than the world is commonly aware 
of; and, in the first place, on this account, that 
our chosen amusements serve at once to indicatCi 
and to confirm, the dispositions and character 
of the man. In what is commonly called the 
business of life, we are, to a considerable degree, 
involuntary agents ; otir occupations are deter- 
mined for us ; and, if we would succeed in our 
various professions, those occupations we must 
sedulously pursue. But recreations are purely 
matter of choice; in tliis particular, we are en- 
tirely at our own disposal ; and whoever wishes 
to estimate the temper and turn, of the mind of 
any individual, will dp well to inquire, not how 
he passes his hours of business, but how he spends 
his intervals of leisure. This important prin- 
ciple, clergymen, above all others, ought to have 
habitually in view : and this matter wUl, perhaps, 
afford a good criterion by which they may judge 
of their moral and spiritual state. For, if their 
chosen amusements be, on the one hand, coarse 
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and boisterous, or, on the other, frivolous and 
tiifling, they will have but too much reason to 
suspect themselves ; and to scrutinize narrowly 
the thoughts, the intents, and the desires, of their 
own minds and hearts. 

* Respecting the amusements of clergymen, our 
Church, in the forty-second Irish Canon, lays 
down a rule, very distinct and important in itself j 
and which contains within it, express provision 
for a yet more extended application of its prin- 
ciple. By this Canon it is enjoined, upon all 
ecclesiastical persons, that they * shall not spend 
their time idly by day or by night ; nor shall 
give themselves to playing at dice, cards, or 
tables, or any other game imbeseemirig' their 
functions; always doing things which shall ap- 
pertain to honesty, and endeavouring to profit 
the Church of God;— having always in mind^ 
that they ought to iexcel others in purity of life, 
and should be examples to the people to live 
well and Christianly.' Now, this part of the 
Canon, being founded on reasons of immutable 
morality, is, therefore, of perpetual obligation ; 
and it is my hope and my desire, that the clergy 
of this diocese may conform themselves not merely 
to the letter, but to the spirit of it ; and that, 
not for wrath, but for conscience sake. 
To speak my sentiments plainly, (for in all 
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my intercourse with you, I shall be plain and 
simple,) I do not see how a clergyman, con- 
sistently with the sacredness and separation of 
his character and oflBce, consistently with the 
edification of the flock committed to his charge, 
or consistently with the vows which he has made 
at his ordination, can pursue the sports of the 
mountain or the field; can resort to the race- 
ground or the theatre ; can be found at the card- 
table, or in the ball-room. In avowing these 
sentiments, I avow the sentiments, which, from 
the earliest ages of the Church, have been main- 
tained alike by the old Catholic Bishops and 
Fathers, and by the most distinguished and 
illustrious Churchmen ' of iriodern times. In 
these sentiments I have lived ; in these senti- 
ments I hope to die ; and, at the close of life, it 
will be to me a crown of rejoicing, if, through 
my humble instrumentality, any of you, my 
Heverend Brethren, shall be induced to become 
like-minded; arid to consider, even in their 
most unguarded hours, what gravity and recol- 
lectedness, are, at all times, and in all places, 
demanded of our sacred order* 

But let me not here be misapprehended : — 
Christianity is a religion not only oi peace ^ but 
oijoy / and a faithful minister of Christ, ought 
to' be the happiest and the most cheerful of 
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human beings. He is not precluded, he ought 
not to preclude himself, from indulging at proper 
seasons, an innocent gaiety of heart : and by 
showing himself at home and at ease in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, he may and ought 
to recommend religion to the adoption of his 
fellow-men. Nor is he circumscribed in the 
choice of safe, and even profitable amusements. 
The delights of social intercourse, the creative 
wonders of the pencil, the moral inspiration of 
the poet, and that voice of melody which trans* 
ports the spirit from the visible to the invisible 
world, — these are all within his range; and 
these may all be m^de subservient to the highest 
duties of his calling. But, on this subject, I 
cannot more properly express myself, than in 
the words of a prelate, venerated and venerable 
through a long and useful life ; and who, being 
dead, yet speaketh, in his instructive and edi- 
fying works. * Christianity, though it forbids 
excess in our pleasures, yet multiplies the number 
of them ; and disposes the mind to receive 
entertainment from a variety of objects and 
pursuits, which to the gay part of mankind are 
absolutely flat and insipid. To a body in perfect 
health, the plainest food is relishing, and to a 
soul rightly harmonized bjf religion, every thing 
affords delight. Rural retirement, domestic tran- 
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quillity, friendly conversatioD, literary pursuits^ 
philosophical inquiries, works of genius and 
imagination; nay, even the silent beauties of 
unadorned nature, a bright day, a still evening, 
a starry hemisphere, are sources of unadjulterated 
pleasure, to tiiose whose taste is not vitiated by 
criminal indulgencies, or debased by trifling onqs. 
And when from these you rise to the still more 
rational and manly delights of virtue ; to that 
self-congratulation which springs up in the soul, 
from the consciousness of havmg used your best 
endeavours to act up to the precepts of the 
Gospel ; of ^having done your utmost, with the 
help of divine Grace, to correct your infirmities, 
to subdue your passions, to improve your under- 
standings, to exalt and purify your affections, to 
promote the welfare of all within your reach, to 
love and obey your Maker and your Redeemer, 
— then is human happiness wound up to its 
utmost pitch; and this world has no higher 
gratifications to give/ * 

And now, my Reverend Brethren, let us with 
one mind, and one spirit, address Almighty God 
in prayer : * that, by the mediation of our only 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and through the heavenly 
assistance of the Holy Ghost, by daily reading 
and weighing of the Scriptures, we may wax 

* Bishop PorteUs. Sermons^ Vol. I. Serm. xiv. p. 344. 
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riper and stronger in our ministry ; and that we 
may so endeavour ourselves from time to time, 
to sanctify the lives of us and ours, and to 
fashion them after . the rule and doctrine of 
Christ, that we may be wholesome and godly 
examples and patterns for the people to follow/ 
Amen! 
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(1) Page 357.] * My next advice shall be to those who 
are already in orders, that they will, at least four times a year^ 
on the Ordination Sundays, read over the ofSces of the de- 
grees of the Church in which they are ; and will particularly 
consider the charge that was given, and the answers that were 
made by them ; and then ask themselves, as before God, who 
will judge them at the great day upon their religious perform- 
ance of them, whether they have been true to them or not : 
that so,, they may humble themselves for their errors and 
omissions, and may renew; their vows for the future, and so to 
be going on, from quarter to quarter, through the whole course 
of their ministry, observing still, what ground they gain, and 
what progress they make/ — Bishop Burnet. Pastoral Care, 
chap. vi. 

I will add, that, for the use of those who review their ordi- 
nation vows, the offices for the ordering of deacons and priests 
have been lately published by Mr. Brewster, with a running 
commentary. Clergymen of all ages will find this a most use- 
ful manual. The Title of the work is, ' Practical Reflections 
on the Ordination Services,' &c. &c. by John Brewster, M.A. 
Rivingtons, London, 1817. 

Since the original publication of this charge, has appeared 
a work, from which I am glad further to enforce this recom- 
mendation. 

< It was a wise constitution of the fourteenth century, that 
the highest of our ecclesiastical functionaries should take care 
to have their form of consecration read over to them, twice 
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a year, at least : < ut tanto melius sponsionis proprias recor- 
dentur, quanto ssepius fuerit eorum auribus inculcata.' Unto 
us, of lower attainments, and less experience, similar advice^ 
with more reason and particularity, has been given, by a mul- 
titude of counsellors. They recommend us to employ stated 
periods, either the Ember weeks, or certain anniversaries, in 
a diligent perusal of thia evangelical bond, this our peculiar 
and < formal sponsion at the altar ;' by which we forswore the 
service of the world, its cares and pursuits, its studies and 
pleasures ; and bound ourselves voluntarily, publicly and re- 
peatedly bound ourselves, even by the sacramental oath of 
fealty, to be the servants and soldiers of Christ. 

' Happy the man, who, steadily viewing his spiritual face in 
this glass, is not appalled at the reflection ! Happy he, who 
endeavours to descend into himself, and fairly look into that 
chamber of imagery, his own heart ! Happier still, who, 
having entered into judgment with himself at the bar of con- 
science, can give account with joy, and not with sorrow ! 
Love to God and man must be his actuating motive ; love of 
the profession, his animating principle. Without these, how 
may the Christian combatant wrestle against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places? How can he 
endure hardness, as a good soldier, and quit himself like a 
man ? How can he withstand in the evil day, and, having 
done all, stand ? No ; his weapons will be of none effect ; 
his heart melteth, his hands hang down in the battle, his knees 
wax feeble and faint, and he seeks for peace, in ignominious 
retreat, or treacherous surrender* But whoso goeth forth in 
the name of Emmanuel, and in the power of his might ; having 
taken unto him the whole armour of God, and girded on the 
sword of the Spirit ; whose bann^ is the glorious cross in the 
sky, and his watchword, supplication and prayer : this is he, 
the man of God, that may fight the good fight of faith ; that 
may. accomplish his warfare against sin, the world, and the 
devil. He sliall overcome, yea, and be more than conqueror ; 
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^thful unto death, he shall receive a crown of life, from the 
Ci^tain of his salvation.' — Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Stow, by Henry Vincent Bayley, D. D«y Arch- 
deacon of Stow. pp. 29—31. 

(2) Page 359.] ^ It is the character of true wisdom, to 
defer to primitive, concurrent, universal, church authority. 
As men, such deference in us would be sound sense; as 
churchmen, we are conscientiously constrained to yield such 
deference. The members must be governed by the spirit of 
the body to which they belong : and the Church of England 
defers to authority, as well as to Scripture. She acknow- 
ledges the Church to be ^ a witness and keeper of holy writ;' 
in which characters it possesses an authority, which, as 
Bishop Burnet expresses it, is ^ an authority of order, for 
the maintaining of union and edification.' The Church is a 
keeper of holy writ ; preserving it, from age to age, in incor- 
rupt purity, as the Jews of old were depositaries of the living 
oracles of God : and she is a witness of holy writ, as bearing 
a continued and uniform testimony, from age to age, botii 
that they were so preserved, and by the Church so inter- 
preted. It is this double reference, to Scripture, and to 
authority, that distinguishes the Church of England, both 
from the Roman, and from every other reformed church. 
It is a peculiarity of faith, that belongs to all her members ; 
to the laity, as well as the ecclesiastics. You cannot throw 
off the obligation of this double reference, without rejecting 
the distinctness of your church character. 

* The maxim that the Bible, and the Bible only, is the 
religion of Protestants, must be understood to apply to the 
Church of England with a degree of reservation. It is true, 
80 far as this ; that she maintains no doctrine, which has not 
the authority of God's inspired word. The Bible, therefore, 
is her religion. She derives all obligatory matter of faith, 
that is, to use her own expression, all that is to be believed 
for necessity of salvation, from the Scriptures alone ; and 
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herein she differs from the Church -of Rome. But she sys- 
tematically resorts to the concurrent sense of the universal 
Church, both for assistance in the interpretation of the sacred 
text, and for guidance in those matters of religion which 
the text has left at large ; and herein she differs from every 
Other reformed communion. Her rule is, that, £^ shall be 
the standard of her belief still, which has been believed in 
the universal Church from the first, at all times, in all places, 
and by all the faithful. 

< This body of universal orthodox belief the Church of 
England has collected together, in her incomparable Liturgy. 
It is derived, in most part, from the actual forms, and it 
accords, in all parts, with the spirit and feeling, of Christian 
antiquity. To this standard of our worship, we may confi- 
dently refer, in all doubtful cases, as to an explanatoiy 
standard of our Church's belief. It is not too much to say, 
that the Liturgy is the Church of England's authoritative 
commentary oii the Bible.' — The Principle of Ecclesiastical 
Order explained and enforced. By the Rev. James J. Hornby, 
M.A., Rector of Winwick, pp. 28-i-30. * . 

< Well, indeed, has it been said, that, in these days, our 
fate is like that of the rebuilders of Jerusalem ; with one of 
their hands, they were to work in the building, with the other, 
to hold a weapon of defence. Look, then, I beseech 3'ouj at 
the conflict and storm of religious opinions ; at the facility 
with which error, as we believe, most pernicious, is generated ; 
the zeal and earnestness^, with which it is propagated. Look, 
(if, indeed, it be necessary to add any thing of a temporary 
nature, to arguments, which, resting on the imperfect con- 
stitution of man's nature, are as enduring as he is,) — look, I 
say, to the present diffusion of superficial information, mis- 
taken by the wretched weakness of enthusiasts, for a general 
increase of real knowledge ; look at the pitiable combination, 
of vanity, suggesting the examination of every subject, how- 
ever deep and difScult ; and of ignorance, on every subject, 
involving itself in ' error and mistake. Look, again, to the 
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oorhiptioDS of priiaitive truths the stains on her fair beauty ; 
look to the activity and virulence of open or insidious hos-. 
tility to all religion, and remember, that it is our task to 
defend religion, in all her extent, against the ingenious 
sophistry, with which error b insinuated; the hardihood, 
with which evidence is rejected ; the doubts, with which the 
genuineness of Scripture is assailed ; and the perverseness, 
by which it is misinterpreted. See, then, at once, how wide 
a field of necessary knowledge presents itself. We are ap- 
pointed, to teach the faith deduced from Scripture, by an 
especial Church ; and we are, therefore, bound to ascertain, 
what that faith is, and to rescue ourselves from the misrepre- 
sentations of adversaries, who impute to us opinions which 
we do not hold, or conceal those which we do. And this 
must be done, by a painful and careful examination of the 
writings and opinions of the founders of the Church, and 
by a far, far more careful examination, of Scripture itself. 
Handed down to us from distant ages, and written in foreign 
tongues, how shall we excuse ourselves, if we neglect, in 
some degree, to make ourselves masters of its criticism and 
interpretation ; so that, on the one hand, we may be able, 
to admit or refute, on solid grounds, the arguments which 
impugn the genuineness of any part of it ; and that, on the 
other, we may not be misled by an ignorance of the real 
principles of interpretation, into folly and falsehood. But 
these principles cannot be gained, without the study of 
authors, and no such study can be too extensive ; nay, this 
one word InterprOaiiony of itself, implies, as it were, an 
encyclopaedia of knowledge; a knowledge, comprehending 
the most entire, and most familiar acquaintance, with the 
history and customs of every ancient nation. Nor, even 
then, is this part of our task accomplished. In the certainty, 
that, as the water which first rises from the spring, is clearer 
than that, which, in a lengthened course, has mixed itself 
with the soil of the channel, so, the first ages of the Church 
were the purest, we must hardly acquiesce in any interpret- 
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ation of Scripture doctrine^ till we know whether it bas 
received a sanction from the voice of the Primitive Church ( 
a knowledge^ which cannot be gained, but by long and ex^* 
tensive study. We must, indeed, as our Saviour himself has 
told us, if we are ** scribes instructed into the kingdom of 
heaven, be like the householder, which bringetii forth out of 
his treasure, things new and old/' ' — Discourses before the 
University of Cambridge: in April, 1826, by Hugh James 
Rose, B.D. 

(3) Page 360.] This division does not pretend to be 
sdentific ; and in another place, and for another purpose, the 
6rst branch of it would require a distribution into its sub*, 
ordinate parts. Scientific arrangement may, however, be 
carried too far; and it is lamentable, when the weightier 
concerns of religion are sacrificed to the rage for systematizing.. 
Long habituated, and cordiaUy attached, to home-spun divinily, 
I dd not scruple to say, that, for the sound and manly insti- 
tution of a theological student, any classification of any one 
of our great, standard, Church-of-England divines, is, in my 
judgment, far preferable to that classification, of German 
origin, which a Divinity Professor of great name, and, doubt* 
less, of considerable attainments, has attempted (with what 
success I cannot pronounce) to naturalize amongst us. The 
Professor in question was by no means happy, either in the 
matter, or the manner, of his animadversions on the list of 
books recommended by the truly learned Bishop Cleaver, to 
the younger clergy. And I regret to observe, that the first 
division in the arrangement of that exemplary Prelate, has 
been whoUy omiUedy in the more elaborate distribution of 
Bishop Marsh, — the important topic of << practical aniv 

PAStORAL DUTIES." 

Many books cannot here be recommended^ But I would 
advise the younger clergy, and candidates for holy orders^ 
to acquaint themselves, in an early stage of their critical re- 
searches, with ^Home's Introduction to the Study of the 
Scripture ;* a work which, in itself, comprizes a body of critical 
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^eol<^ ; and which introduces the reader td the best sources 
bf information. 

Respecting the ministerial character and duties, an admir^ 
able collection of Tracts was published at Oxford, in the jear 
1807, from the Clarendon Press, by Doctor Randolph, then 
Regius Professor of Divinity, subsequently Bishop of London, 
under the title of The ClergymaafCi Instructor. This volume 
contains — Herbert's Country Parson ; Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor's Rules and Advices to his Clergy ; Bishop Burnet on th6 
Pastoral Law; Bishop Sprat's Discourse to his Clergy; Bishop 
Bull's Companion for the Candidates of Holy Orders ; Bishop 
Gibson*8 Directions to the Clergy of the Diocese of London-; 
Archbishop Hortfs Instructions to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Tuam ; and. Doctor Steame's Tradaius de VmtaJLione In^ 
jSrmomm.— This collection ought to be always in the posses- 
sion, and often in the hands, of every parish minister He who 
studies it with care, can never be at a loss, how he ought to 
live^ and how to teach ; and he who brings his affections to the 
study, can scarcely fail both to teach and to live, as he oughu 

On the subject of practical reading, I must be very brief. 
Holy Scripture, above all other books, is to be read, as-Bishop 
Burnet expresses himself, ^ with a view to practice ; to raise 
devotion, to increase piety, and to give good thoughts.' To. 
this should be added, such works as Lucas's Practical Chris>> 
tianity, Lucas on Happiness, Scougal's Works, Worthington 
on Self-resignation, Howe's (Charles) Meditations, and Se- 
lect Discourses, by John Smith of Cambridge, — lately very 
beautifully and accurately reprinted in 8vo. by Messrs. Ri- 
vihgtons and Cochran. ^ I shall add one small book more,' 
it is Bishop Burnet who again speaks, < which is to me ever 
new and fresh, gives always good thoughts, and a noble 
temper ; — Thomas k Kempis of the Imitation of Christ. By 
the frequent reading of these books, by the relish that one 
has in them, by the delight they give, and the effects they 
produce, a man will plainly perceive, whether his soul is made 
for divine matters or not ; what suitableness there is between 
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jMm and them ; and whether he is yet touched with such a 
sense of religion, as to he capable of dedicating himself to it/ 
-— Past. Care, chap. vii. 

The lives of good men are an invaluable portion of the 
Clergyman's Library. And here I would particularly name 
Bishop Burnet's Lives of Bedel and Sir Matthew Hale ; with 
his incomparable Sermon on the Death of Robert Boyle* 
Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography. And, very parti- 
cularly, Izaac Walton's Lives of Doctor Donne, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Richard Hooker, George Herbert, and Bishop San- 
derson, as edited with copious and instructive notes, in a 
single volume, by the late Dr. Zouch. Archdeacon Churton, 
in his accoimt of that acute divine, good man, and exemplary 
parish priest, the late Dr. Townson, informs us, that during 
his last illness, he read Mr. Herbert's, * Country Parson,' 
together with * Walton's Lives of George Herbert, &c., with 
a view, no doubt, to trim his lamp, and prepare for his Lord, 
by comparing his conduct with the examples of those meek 
and holy men.' 

(4?) Page S68.] * By catechising* under heaven, was planted 
the ApostoHcd Church ; by catechising, the sound of the 
Gospel was sent forth into all lands : it was a chief instru- 
ment of preserving catholicity throughout Christendom, and 
of establishing the reformation in England: it has always 
been the vital spirit of education, milk to the babe, and strong 
meat to the youth ; a main preventive of infidelity and en- 
thusiasm ; a guide at once, and a measure, of morality and 
virtue. Do the times, then, no longer require it ? Far other 
is the case. Much of that ignorant impatience of discipline ; 
that ever-learning, and never being able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth ; that heartless indifference, which 
usurps the name of liberality ; and that licentiousness of seli& 
will, which marks the latter days, as it disgraced the worst 
period, perhaps, of oiur annals, — » much of all this, as well as 
of viciousness of life, and of error in religion, is owing to 
< ungroundedness in the points of catechism.' 
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< Equldly fallacious is the notion, that Sunday-sdioob, and 
more especially the national system, preclade its use, or 
remove the minister's responsibility. No ; I look, indeed, 
upon this invention, as more pregnant widi consequences to 
the mortal and immortal interests of mankind, than any dis- 
covery, perhaps, since that of printing. But, ' one of the 
great objects, one of the prime merits, of both institutions, is 
to train and prepare the rising g«[ieration for the hands of 
the clergyman ; to facilitate thereby his labour, and to make 
the necessity of public exhibition less frequent. But still, 
his constant supervisal, and personal direction, of the whole 
machinery, are equally or more than ever demanded ; they 
are, I had nearly said, all in all. Through him, moreoveiv 
the children are to profess in the Church, what they have 
been taught in the school : and he is bound, not merely to 
listen to a cold and formal repetition, but also, in the fullest 
sense of the term, * to examine and to instruct.' A task^ 
this, not to be lightly deemed of ! The chair of the Qatecfaist 
of old, was filled by the highest authorities, the finest talents, 
and the deepest learning : and he that would duly qualify 
himself, who, whilst he is exercising the memories di boy- 
hood, would also seek to warm the affections, imd enlighten 
the understanding, must add to Biblical knowledge, the 
study of the heart and the investigation of the mind : he 
must read the living book of human nature. Instruction, so 
prepared and so conveyed, will never produce listlessness ; 
to the congregation at large it is very attractive; to the 
relatives, in particular, it seems to carry with it something 
of parental interest : and the admonitions which are directly 
addressed to the young, find their way, obliquely indeed, but 
often more effectually, to the bosoms of the old. 

< What less can be said, what more need be added, on a 
point so plain and so essential ? From the earliest to the 
present day, the Fathers of our Church, a cloud of witnesses^ 
have never ceased to urge it, with all the force of reason, 
and eloquence, and authority. Let their ooUective wisdom 
be represented, by the touching i^peal of Bishop Hall : ^ The 
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'most usefhll of all pf eaohing is catechoticall ; this being the 
groundsy the other raiselli the walls and roiofe : this informes 
the judgemiBnt, that stirres up the affections. What good 
use is there of those affections that runne before the judge- 
ment ? or of those walls that want a foundation ? For my 
part, I have spent the greater halfe of my life in this station 
of our holy service, I thanke God, not unpainfully, not un- 
profitably. But there is no one thing of which I repent so 
much, as not to have bestowed more houres in this publicke 
exercise of catechisme ; in regard whereof I would quarrell 
with my very sermons ; and wish that a great part of them 
had been exchanged for this preaching conference. Those 
other divine discourses enrich the braine and the tongue; 
this settles the heart ; those others are but the descants to 
this plaine song. Contenme it not, my brethren, for the 
easie and noted homelinesse ; the most excellent, and most 
beneficiall things, are most familiar/ ' — Archdeacon Bayley's 
Charge, pp. 18—20. 

(5) Page 372.] To candidates for orders, and to the clergy 
of this diocese in general, I would strongly recommend the 
following works, which are easily procurable. * Wheatley's 
Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Plrayer.' 8vo. 
Oxford, Clarendon Pk-ess, 1802. < Shepherd's Critical and 
Practical* Elucidation of the Morning and Evening Pk-ayer.' 
'Svo. London. * Bishop Mant's Edition of the Book of Common 
Plrayer, with Notes, explanatory, critical, and historical.' 4to. 
liondon, 1820. And the same learned prelate's third Charge 
to the Clergy of the diocese of KiUaloe, entitled, * The Rule 
<if Ministerial Duty enforced and illustrated.' Dublin, 1822^ 

' (6) Page 374s] I would here observe, that it is the bounden 
duty of parish ministers, first, by the regularity of their owa 
attendance, and then, by friendly advice and exhortaticm, to 
procure regularity of attendance, before the commencement of 
divine eervicef on the part of their parishioners. They will 
recollect, toOr that not only the minister and the clerk, but 
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the people also, have a part of the service to perform. Con- 
gregations ought to be carefully instructed, in what portions 
of our Conunon Prayer they are required audibly to join* 
And an attention to this particular, will much contribute to 
keep the pec^e alive and awake to the solemn purpose for 
which they are assembled. In many instances, too, it will 
be necessary to instruct the congregation where they are to 
be silent. Some, for example, are apt to repeat, after the 
minister, the absolution and commandments. 

(7) Page 377.] In country Churches, it is too frequently 
the case, that the clergyman walks up the aisle in spattered 
boots, and puts on his clerical dress in the reading-desk, be- 
fore the people. No plan for a new Church shall have my 
approbation, which does not include a Vestry-room. Those 
Churches which at present want this accommodation, should, 
with all convenient speed, be provided with it. And, in the 
interim, the porch, rather than the desk, should be used for 
the purpose of robing. 

(8) Page 384.] There is another service, to be performed 
with little trouble, and for which the poor are particularly 
gratefuL Many of them have had relatives in the Army and 
Navy, respecting the recovery of whose arrears, and other 
property, they are frequently at a loss. The greatest fiu^ilities 
are indeed afforded at the War and Navy Offices ; and it is a 
noble trait in the British government, that, in these depart- 
ments, the letter of the humblest peasant is answered without 
delay. But our poor are indifferent scribes : and the clergy 
may render them essential benefit, by conducting their cor- 
respondence on occasions of this kind ; the more particularly, 
as they are, at present, too frequently imposed upon, by those 
who write for hire. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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